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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The first edition of my book Early History of India 
having run out of print long ago, a new edition of this 
work was called for. The MS of a revised and enlarged 
edition was prepared three years ago, but the difficulties 
of press and paper arising out of the exigencies of the 
war delayed its publication. I am thankful to the 
Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad, for having undertaken 
to publish this work in June, 1947 and bravely coped 
with all manner of difficulties to bring it to light in 
August, 1948. 

The book has been thoroughly revised and re¬ 
written in the light of new information that is coming 
so rapidly in such vast bulk as a result of fresh dis¬ 
coveries and researches. The effect has been that v 
the book has been twice its former size. No pains 
have been spared to bring it up-to-date. The delay in the 
publication made it possible for me to incorporate in 
it the results of the latest researches, even upto 1947. 

Attention may be drawn to several new features 
to be found in this edition : (1) Material changes have 
been made in a number of chapters in the light of 
new and accepted conclusions on facts of political his¬ 
tory, (2) and greater emphasis has been laid on its cul¬ 
tural aspects which were less attended to in the first 
edition. (3) As many as five maps have been specially 
prepared and provided in the book to make it more 
helpful to students. (4) Some important topic which 
are still in the realm of controversy and no definite 

vji 






( viii ) 

conclusions have been arrived thereof, have been given 
in the form of Appendixes, instead of in the body of the 
book. There are four such Appendixes. 

About the latest results of the researches in¬ 
corporated in the book, I must acknowledge my debt 
to M. M. Prof. Mirashi’s works on Vakataka history 
which I have extensively used and acknowledged in the 
foot notes. Works of other scholars which have been 
consulted where it was necessary, either for acceptance 
or rejection of the views stated therein, have also been 
referred to in the foot notes. 

My thanks are due to my students Shri Chandra 
Chur Mani, M.A., Shri Sachchidanand Pandy, M.A., 
Shri B. K. Banerjee, M.A., for assisting me in going 
through the proofs; and to Shri Viiaya Kanta Misra, 
M.A., Shri V. C. Pande, my students, and Shri S. 
Mazumdar of the Indian Press, for preparing the Index. 
It cannot be claimed that the Index is exhaustive, 
but care has been taken to include all important 
references. 

N. N. Ghosh 

‘ Ganga Villa ’ 

New Bairana, 

Allahabad. 

50 th June 1948. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE OF THE 
FIRST EDITION. 

The scope, range and the period of the historicity 
of ancient India are being increased everyday on account 
of archaeological discoveries and researches of oriental 
scholars; materials for writing a history of Ancient India 
are being added from day to day; special monographs 
or articles by learned scholars are being published at a 
uniformly good rate for the last twenty-five years; besides, 
the materials available in our ancient literature are 
voluminous. To make full use of those materials and 
write a history of ancient India in the form of a 
handy text-book nas been a difficult task. My work 
has been to make a critical study, select and sift those 
materials. The nature and scope of this book would 
allow none of the controversial and abstruse discussion 
of evidences. Having, therefore, avoided them, I have 
endeavoured to give in a simple, direct narrative an 
up-to date authoritative and comprehensive picture of 
ancient Indian history embodying the generally accepted 
results of the most recent researches. How far I have suc¬ 
ceeded in my object, it is for the indulgent readers to judge. 

1 have stated on some topics my personal opinions 
where they were due and given here and there foot-notes 
to cite certain authorities for stimulating further reading 
by interested and advanced students. 


‘ Ganga Villa ’, 
New Bairana, 
Allahabad. 

July io, 1939. 
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FRONTISPIECE NOTE 


The Gupta Kings, though they were Brahmanists, were 
tolerant to Buddhism. Buddhist art in those days attained a 
high degree of perfection. The Buddhist statue, then entirely 
freed from foreign influence, became the purest expression of 
memal repose achieved by the subjection of the flesh This 
life-size Buddha statue dedicated by Buddhist Bhikshu, Yasadinna 
in the fifth century A.D., is to be found in the Mathura Museum. 
It is a specimen of the noblest spiritual traditions which charac¬ 
terised the art of that age. The delicate fold of the diaphanous 
garment and the halo at the back of the head mark a vast improve¬ 
ment on the Gandhara style and show an excellent taste and sense 
ot beauty. The elaborate halo is covered all over with concentric 
bands of graceful ornaments in which festoons and foliage 
alternate with conventional flowers and hamsas . The Gupta 
period has been rightly called the ‘Golden Age' of Indian Art, 
of which this life-size statue (Frontispiece illustration) is one 
of the best examples. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

I 

GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 

1 he histoiy of a country is largely influenced by its geographi¬ 
cal teatu res. It is, therefore, necessary to the student of Indian 
history, specially of early Indian history, when it was in its forma- 
tive period, to realize some of these outstanding geographical 
* ^ eatur es of India which influenced its history. 

In shape a three-cornered peninsula, India is bounded in the 
north by the lofty Himalayas and in the south, east, and west by 
I , hC ? Pen Sea ' The north-west and north-east frontiers are guarded 
S by the ‘' ange ot hllls consisting of the off-shoots of the Himalayas, 
ncha thus possesses natural protective barriers which not 
only g.ve security to its frontiers but also give it a geographical 
unity which provides a back-ground for the development of a 
common civilization and a united nation. These natural frontiers 
t a so the etlect of making its civilization unique and original 
in character and ensuring a definite individuality to its people. 

a (excluding the province ot Burma which was separated 
, ' Cai *^3 5 to * orm a new country) has an area which 
y aiK ^ a half millions of British square miles. 1 

L ^ U1S than the whole of Europe minus Russia, 

t las an extensive seaboard running for more than three thousand 
mi es. Itb population according to the latest census on record is 
nearly four hundred millions. 

The vasjmess of the country produced some inevitable physical 
characteristics: the physical features and climatic conditions 
ate varied in character. There arc inaccessible mountain heights, 

1 *>808,679 Squ. miles—more than twenty times that of Britain. 
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the highest on the face of the earth, low alluvial plains, high table¬ 
lands, wild forests, secluded valleys and arid deserts. It has the 
hottest plains and the coolest hill-resorts. In consequence of 
this variety of physical conditions prevailing in different parts of 
- this vast country, and the difficulties of communication between 
these parts in ancient India, the people of India have developed 
different manners, custom and languages, and the different races 
of early settlers have retained unimpaired their own individuality. 
This explains why India contains, in spite of its being an ideal 
geographical unit, a greater variety of races, religions, and languages 
than the whole of Europe. For all these varieties India may be 
more fittingly called a sub-continent than a country like, say, 
France or Germany. 

In spite of these diversities due to reasons stated above, there 
are bonds of fundamental unity- Dr. Vincent Smith says : 

“ The essential fundamental Indian unity rests upon the fact that 
the diverse peoples of India have developed a peculiar type of 
culture and civilization, utterly different from any other type in 
the world ; that civilization may be summed up in the term of 
Hinduism. India is primarily a Hindu country, the land of the , 
Brahmans who have succeeded by means of peaceful penetration 
and not by the sword, in carrying their ideas into every corner of 
India. Caste, the characteristic Brahman institution, utterly 
unknown in Burma, Tibet and other borderlands, dominates the 
whole of Hindu India. Nearly all Hindus revere Brahmans, . 
venerate the cow and recognize the authority of the Vedas. 
Sanskrit is everywhere recognised as a sacred language. The 
great gods—Vishnu and Siva — are more or less worshipped in all 
parts of India. The pious pilgrim when going the round of the 
holy places, is equally at home among the snows of Badrinath or 
on the burning sands of Rama’s Bridge. The seven sacred cities 
include places in the far south as well as in Hindusthan. All 
alike share in the affection of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana.” 

Besides these bonds of cultura) unity which bind the Hindus 
of diverse races,languages, manners and custom by distinguishing 
them from ihc rest of mankind, there are other bonds which knit 
different r.:!:g»'ous communities—Hindus, Muslims, Christians anti 
Par .] .. These bonds are common political and economic interests, 
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which are of vital importance for their very existence, and there¬ 
fore, rise higher tha e n religious or racial differences. A proper 
orientation of this fundamental bond ot unity, on the basis of 
common political and economic interests, is the strongest factor 
that should help to bind different communities and races into one 
united nation. 

Internally the country is made up of four distinct regions 
according to the peculiar physical features in each : (i) The 
Himalaya mountain region ; (2) the northern plains forming the 
basins of the Indus and the Ganges ; (5) the Deccan Plateau lying 
between the Narbada in the north and the Krishna and the Tunga- 
bhadra in the south ; (4) the far-south beyond these rivers, com¬ 
prising the group of Tamil States. 

The Mountain Region of the north and north-west is made 
up of the Himalaya and the Suleiman hills, which lie west of the 
Indus, the valleys of which are peopled by fierce and war-like 
tribes who have retained intact their primitive mode of life. Their 
region forms part of the present N. W. F. Province created bv 
Lord Curzon. 

The Northern Plains are made up of the Indo-Gangctic 
valleys as well as the sandy desert, and rocky plains of Rajputana 
to the Yindhya range, and the Narbada. Here the Aryans de¬ 
veloped their early civilization and they named the region Aryu- 
varta. 

The Deccan Plateau and the far-south together forming South 
India are separated from the northern plains of Hindusthan by a 
five-fold barrier of the Narbada, the Tapti, the Vindhva, the Satpura 
hills, and the Mahakmtara or a broad belt of dense forests. These 
barriers kept South India free from the inroads of the Aryan 
immigrants for a considerable time, with the result that by the 
time Aryan rule, culture, and civilisation were finally established 
in Northern India, the native inhabitants of the South developed 
a different type of civilisation untouched by Aryan influence. 
Relics of this civilisation, called Dravidian, still exist in the 
South. 

The large and navigable rivers with which Northern India 
is blessed, had a far-reaching effect. The great plains of tin Indus, 
the GangCvS, and the Jumna gave the Indo- Aryans their earliest 
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opportunity to settle as agriculturists, forget their restless nomadic 
habits and develop a civilisation at an early age when many other 
peoples of the world were no better than rude barbarians. Boats 
plying up and down these rivers carried on inland trade between 
distant parts of the country. The fertility of the plains watered 
by these rivers and their tributaries made cultivation easy and the 
production plentiful. Easy cultivation gave plenty of leisure to 
the people when agriculture was the occupation of almost every 
man, as it is to a great extent in India even now. 

Plentiful agricultural production coupled with mineral 
wealth of all kinds made the country very rich. While leisure 
conduced to the growth of religious, philosophical and didactic 
literature, its wealth attracted the greed of its poor but hardy 
neighbours from beyond the mountain passes which were left more 
or less unguarded by any system of organised and effective defence. 
Its consequence has been, that India was subjected to a series of 
foreign invasions, resulting in conquests followed by either perma¬ 
nent settlements or mere plundering raids. 

There is, however, an important fact to be noticed in this 
connection. After the development and consolidation of Hindu 
polity and culture by the Indo-Aryans in this country and up to 
the time of the Muhammadan invasion and conquest, whatever 
races came to India and settled in the country, were absorbed in 
the people and became completely Hinduised in manners, custom, 
and religion. But the Muhammadans came to India with a 
developed culture of their own and an aggressive type of missionary 
religion. They were, therefore, able to save their racial individua¬ 
lity and cultural distinction from being absorbed into Hinduism. 
The pride of he conqueror and the spirit of the iconoclast prevented 
the Muslim from being influenced by Hinduism, in the manner 
and measure in which the previous non-Muslim settlers in the 
country were influenced. The result is that since the coming of 
the Muslims, a twin stream of clearly different types of culture ran 
side by side. Yet as time passed on, each began to see some 
good in the other. Close contact for a considerable time wore away 
mutual prejudices. One culture contributed to enrich the other, 
and every aspect of Indian civilisation in the medieval and later 
mediaeval periods, in architecture, art, literature, and religion, 
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bore the impress of a mixed culture which we may name Hindu- 
Muslim culture of India. 

A new element, modern western culture, found its way to 
India with the coming of the English to this country as 
conquerors and rulers. Western education and Christian ideals 
have not failed to influence the Hindu-Muslim culture of India, 
and various aspects of our life to-day, political, economic, social, 
and religious, bear the stamp of western influence. 


* 
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II 

THE SOURCES'OR THE ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES 

The sources for the early history of India may be classified 
under the following heads: 

A. LITERATURE 

Unfortunately we have no contemporary writers of a historical 
book about ancient India like Herodotus who wrote the “Histories 
of Greece 99 or Livy who wrote the “ Annals of Ko/ue ”. \et there 
is a vast and varied mass of ancient Indian literature which, when 
used with care and discretion, is a valuable source for our early 
history. This literature may be divided into (i) Sacred and 
(2) Secular. 

(1) Sacred Literature . Under sacred literature mention must 
be made of the four Vedas of which the Rigveda is the oldest and 
is a rich source of Indo-Atyan history and polity during its deve¬ 
lopment in the land of the seven rivers. The Brubwatjas which 
are prose commentaries on the Vedic hymns or Sainhifcs speak or 
Aryavarta. In them we find that their religion and mode of life 
both had considerable changes from their early simplicity. The 
Aranyakas and the Upanisbads which form the last portion of a 
Veda embody philosophical meditations of learned sages on the 
: oul, God, and the world. They reveal a state of development in 
culture and religious thought of the early Hindus which still lies 
unsurpassed in its depth and sublimity. 

Special branches of science for the study of the Vedas grew 
up. They are known as the Vedaugas or supplementary sciences 
of the Veda. They are six in number, e.g., phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metrics, and astronomy . 1 These sciences 

1 fiksha kalpo tydkaranam nirukiaw chbando jyoti shark. - ~Mundal a 
Up, I. 1. 5. 
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were developed to help to understand the Vedie texts properly. 
In the course of time these subjects were treated more and more 
systematically, and separate, special schools, though still within 
the Vedic schools, arose for each. These, then, evolved special 
school texts, the Sutras or the manuals, composed in a peculiar 
prose style intended for memorisation. Brevity is the soul of the 
Sutra style of writing. 

The Kalpasutras are the mannuals on ritual which, as we have 
seen, is one of the Vedahgas. There are four divisions of the 
Kalpasutras. The rules that relate to big sacrifices are collected 
in the name of Srautasutras . The rules that relate to domestic 
rites are collected under the name of Grihyasutras . The rules or 
manuals on dbarwa or law arc called Dbarmasutras . The Sulvasn- 
iras contain exact rules for the measurement and the building of 

O 

the place of sacrifice and fire-altars. As such they are directly 
attached to the Srautasutras. As a separate science, however 
they are the oldest works on Indian Geometry and Architecture. 

The entire range of the Vedic literature from the Rigvedic 
Samhitas to the Sutras covers the period of Indo-Aryan history 
from c. 2500 to c. 500 B. C. 

Ihe two great Epics— the Wdmajana and the Mibabbdruta — 
give a vivid picture otNhe social and political condition of the 
Aryans when they had settled for a considerable time in Northern 
India. It has not yet been definitely ascertained when the epics 
were composed or assumed their present shape. The earliest 
portions of the epics arc very old indeed. But additions have 
‘Hen made in successive ages, spread over probably for a thousand 
^ cais> * n * orc they have reached their present shape. Sonic 
eholars aie ot opinion that the latest recension of the 
epics was made in the second century A. D. but it may be 
earlier. I here is no doubt that the original epics were composed 
not later than the third or second centuries B.C. The older 
nucleus ot the epics, existing in the form of gdtbdsox. ballads, is still 
older. 

The Dharmasastras, we have seen, form that division of 
the Sutra literature which deals with Dharma or law, that 
is, with the rules of social conduct, as distinguished from the 
Grihya Sutras, which deal with domestic rites only. The 
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oasastra literature has been directly evolved out of the 
Dharmasutras. Its distinguishing features arc that it is, unlike 
the Dharmasfltras,. written in verse and is more elaborate and 
properly arranged in matters of law and legel procedures than the 
earlier lav books, the DharmasQtras The earliest extant book 
on the Dharmasastras or the metrical smritis is the Manusmriti. 
The Hindus consider that the Manusmriti is undoubtedly of 
great historical value as representing the ideal and character of the 
Hindu society. It was composed according to Dr. Biihler between 
200 B.C. and 200 A.D. The age of Manu probably approximates 
the earlier rather than the later date suggested by Dr. Biihler. 
The later smritis such as of Yajnavalkya, Vishnu, Brihaspati, and 
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Nanula etc. were more or less based on the earliest extant and most 
authoritative code ot Hindu law, the Manusmriti. 

The V nr anas are more akin to real histories than any other 
branch of sacred literature of ancient India. There are eighteen 
Puranas which are associated with the same number of Upapuranas. 
A Pur-ana has five sections, each dealing with a different topic. The 
fifth and the last section of the Puranas entitled Varh&charita 
deals with the history of royal dyanasties. In several of these 
Puranas the royal dynasties of the past are followed l»y lists of 
the kings of the future in the form of prophecies. The propheti 
style has been used in the Puranas to emphasise their antiquity. 
In the lists of kings of the Kali-age, we meet, among others, 
the dynasties of the Saisunagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, Kanvas, 
Andhras and Guptas which are well known in history. Among 
the Saisunagas are Bimbisara and Ajatas'atru who are mentioned in 
the |aina and Buddhist writings as contemporaries of Mahavira 
and Gautama Buddha (6th. to 5 th. century B.C.) With the Maurya 


Chandragupta, who came to the throne in C. 322 B.C., we emerge 
into the clear daylight of history. Though these lists of the kings 
of the Kaliyuga can be utilised as historical sources with cauti ;n 
and discrimination, scholars have found through investigations that 
the Vishnupurana is very reliable as regards the Maurya dynasty 
and that the Matsya-Purana is also very reliable as regards the 
Andhra dynasty. The Vayu-Purana describes the rule of the 
Guptas as it was under Chandragupta (beginning of the 4th. 
century A.D.). At the end of the lists of the lungs these Puranas 
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enumerate 'a series of dynasties of low and barbarian descent 
(Sudras and Mlechchhas), such as Abhiras, Gardabhas, Sakas, 
Havanas, Tusharas,Hunas and so on, which were contemporary 
with the former. 

The Puranas do indeed contain very ancient traditions which 
have been referred to also in the Vedic literature, but for a long 
timv_ they remained in the form of floating masses of oral traditions 
an l hanclc d down from generation to generation in the form 
0t Akh yayikas or stories. It seems that the earlier Puranas had 
come into being as early as the first century of the Christian era, 
as there is a striking resemblance found between the Buddhist 
Mahay ana texts of that period and the Puranas. The Lalitmgara 
not only calls itself a Parana but really has much in common with 
the Puranas. Some passages of the Mahavastu are strikingly similar 
to some ot those of the Puranas regarding the emphasis' given on 
the cult of Bhakti. It is probable that the entire Puranas received 
then- hnal shape in the ,th or 6th century A.D., for neither later 

occurmdt 01 , t tC f f r 10USG “ ptaS ’ such as Harsha, 
a rj u. " , ° klngS - Ba fa (beginning of the 7 th Century 

t he H T'n u r> " WdI 3ml lektCS ^ HiS hulSt01 ' ,Cal romancc » 

the Harsha Cbanta , how he attended a reading of the Vavunur-iJ 
m his native village. Vayupmana 

Tripi/aka is the name given to the Buddhist canonical litcra- 
,r B . Ul ^ ha livcd and pitched for fortyfive years after 

hi saylfle s teDment ** Aftcr ,lis P«™in 4 na all 

divisions ili s - Cre C ° llected and classified into three 

named Vin"; S p;;r C ;r; Ckting t0 Church diSCipline -re 

called Sutta Pitakn and thos dlS f° UtSes ° n rehglous doctline 
were called /^hidlan.n,. 

structions were almost always couoied t HT 

As such, the books of the Trio tab storles andlll ^trations. 
inform,.; ■ u , 1 tipitaka contain in them a mine of 

n .. " tlc P°htical, social, and religious conditions 

prevailing in his time (c. 6oo B.C.) 

The Jaina canonical texts known as the Twelve Ahgas supple¬ 
ment information of the Tripitaka as they contain numerous 
istoncal statements and allusions of cons derable value of the 
tiffieof the founder of Jainism, Mahavira, who was a contempora ry 
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autama Buddha. The Jafm Kalpasulra written by Bhadrabahu 
in about 4th centry B.C/is a valuable piece of information regar- 
■ ding the eirfy history of the-Jainas. It is believed that the Jaina 
canon in its present form was written in the Jaina conference 
. at Valabhr(C. 500 A.D.) 

Besides the canonical Pali texts of the Tripitaka, there are 
other Pali works on Buddhism' which orthodox Buddhists 
regard, though not in the same degree, as the texts of the 
Pitakas. 'Among them mention must first be made of the 
Jatakas or stories of previous births-of the Buddha, or Bodhisattva 
stories as they are called. A Bodhisattva, according to Buddhist 
traditions, is a being who is destined to obtain Bodhi (Enlighten¬ 
ment) i.e. to become a Buddha. Tradition has it that Gautama, 
the Buddha, had passed through countless births ashman, animal 
or god, before he was born for the last time as the Sakva prince, 
and received the enlightenment at Gaya. There are 549 of such 
jataka hitherto collected and published. In each of the jataka 
or birth story light is thrown on the political, social economic, and 
religious conditions of early Buddhist India. On monumental and 
epigraphic evidences the Jatakas can be dated in the second or 
third century B.C. There are reliefs of the Jatakas on the stone 
walls around the Stupas of Barhut and Sahcti which were built 
about that time. The Buddhist traditions date them further back, 
as some portions undoubtedly arc, and relate to Indian lite 
of the seventh or eighth century B.C., before Buddha was born. 
Jatakas are told in simple narratives in the most arresting style. 
The German orientalist, Winternitz, says, “ The Jatakas were of 
inestimable value, not only as regards literature and art, but also 
from the point of view of the history of civilisation for the period 
of the third century B.C.” 1 

Another well-known Pali text is the Milinda Panha which 
speaks of the Budhist priest Naga^cna and king Milinda who is 
identified with the Indo-Babtrian-king Menadcr, a contemporary 
of die Sunga emperor Pushyamitra of the second century B.C, 
The commentaries of the Pali canonical texts written by Buddhagho- 
sha who flourished* in the 4th or 5th century A.D. contain in 
them copious historical and geograhpical allusions. 

1 Winternitz—vol. I, p. 15 s. 
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2. Secular 'Literature. The limited space of this volume 
does not permit us to have a full and detailed summary 
of all the works under the head Secular Literature. 
W 7 e shall mention only a few typical works which 
contain important materials of historical value. Of these 
the first place is undoubtedly given to the Artljasastra , a book on 
political science ascribed to Kautilya, the famous Chancellor 
Chandragupta Maurya (400 B.C.) 1 . The grammatical works 
ot Panini (C. 700—500 B.C.) and of Katyayana (C. 400 B.C.) throw 
valuable light on the history of the pre-Maurya and Maurya poli¬ 
tical condition of India. PataSjalPs Mababbasbja, and the historical 
drama Mdlavikagnmitra by Kalidasa throw interesting light on 
the history of the early Sung as , The Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
the Dwyavadana, the Lalitavistara and the Mabdvasfu as well as the 
ah chronicles of Ceylon, the Dipavamsa and the Mahdvamia&> ntain 

and tJ A 3 ' In f an mditi ° nS Chie% concernin g the Maurya 

drill IT 16 "• ThC Skilful ' y constlu cted historical 

dtama the Mudrardkshasa of Vi&khndatta composed in C 50 o A D 

yie ds valuable information regarding the history of nC *nd 

the AT— 1117 ? rUk ' Thethree dramatic works ascribed to Harsha 
he Kagananda, the Ratnavalt, and the Prijadardika throw interest! 
ng side-light on the history of the 7th century A.D. But as a 

7 : e^rzr;\ oUhe — -- * 

* muchafeLed lto ' T ti0n ’ I*" 2 3nd therC > there 

in some ca<cs It h u 801 exa gS^ at,on W hich mars its veracity 
Fazal’s Akbamdmah T1 " **** Com P ared b >' V - Smith to Abul 
history is the famous *° ‘ W ° lk ° f le S uIar 

in the 1 2 th century A D b the R ^ a/ara ^ composed 

author narrates tL w Y “ Kashmiri Pai ? dita > Kalhana. The 
earliest time his ° ( Kasbm1 ' ftom 


Artahas5stra ta !ie d m[ Udy ° f tllC f videi,ccs regarding the date of the 
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tmstworthy. Although the work is primarily a narrative 
of the history of Kashmir Kings, it contains plentiful references 
to the events of other parts of India. 

B. FOREIGN TESTIMONY. 


, ,The evidences of indigneous literatures are supplemented to 
a most important extent by the records of foreign writers. The 
Greek writers of pre-Alexandrian period mostly wrote from hearsay 
and travellers’ tales. In this group are to be mentioned the names 
of Sfkylax, Hekataeus, Herodotus and Ctesias. Skylax was a Greek 
mercenary who had explored the Indus riVer at the bidding 
of his master, the Persian Emperor Darius, in the, 6th century B.C. 
His narrative about India was evidently known to Aristotle, 
two centuries later, who quotes from it a, statement that among 
the Jndians the kings were held to be of superior race to their 
subjects 1 . He astonished his countrymen with travellers’ tales— 
stories of people who used their enormous feet as sunshades, of 
people who wrapped up in their own ears, and of people with one 
eye and so oi>. 2 His account is thus of very little historical value. 
Hekataeus of Miletus, a contemporary of Skylax, probably 
drew his information from the latter, as the phantastic stories 
about people with enormous feet etc. also apaear in his geogra¬ 
phical work, the Peroidos Ges. In addition to the Indoi [the Indus 
river] he heard the name of the people called Gandhari on the 
Upper Indus as also, the name of a city in that region which he 
wrote as Kaspapyros. Herodotus (born, B.C. 484) also wrote 
about India. A good deal of what he wrote was no doubt drawn 
from I lel&taeus, and as such was fantastic. Certain of the broad 
facts about India he knew correctly. 4 1 he Indians are by tat the 
greatest multitude of all the peoples of men whom we knew’, 
he writes 3 . The Indians, however, whom he knew were more 
or less barbarous tribes near the Persian frontier. What he tells 
us iherefore of their manners and custom do not apply to civilised 
India. He speaks of the Indians ‘Who dwelt near the city oi 
Kaspapyros and the country.of the Pactyes, (Pashtus), that, is, 


1 Camb. Hist. Ind., vol. I, p. 393 - 

3 lb. * 

3 lb. p. 395- 
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ie hill tribes about the Kabul valley. ‘They were’, he says, ‘the 
most war-like’. It was these tribal peoples who evidently formed 
part of the army of Xerxes which invaded Greece. Herodotus 
describes the dress, equipment etc. of the ‘Indians’ serving in the 
aim) of Xerxes thus: “They wore garment made from trees 
(/.<?. cotton) and carried bows of reed with iron heads. Some fought 
on foot and some in chariots drawn by ashes.” 1 He also speaks 
0t t ‘' Ces that bore wool, surpassing in beauty and in quality the 
wool or sheep; and the Indians wear clothing from these trees’. 

Ktesins, a native of Knidos in Karia was by profession a 
P tystetan and in this capacity lived for 17 years (415—39 
B.C) in the court of Artaxerxes. But he did not properly utilise 
tie exceptional opportunities for acquiring correct knowledge 
of India. His lndika though written iu an attractive stvle is full 
of fables. Mr. Bevan calls him a deliberate ‘liar’.* 

Alexander’s expedition was not entirely military; it was also 
partly scientific, and made vast additions to the sum of human 
knowledge. 1 he great conqueror himself was the disciple of a great 

into :e indl n W t 8 f’ *** am ° ng the ° fficcrs who accompanied him 
• f V . 7 , . 2 feW Were cIlstln guished for their literary and 

ho \ L tU tU! ^‘ Amon S them the most eminent were, Ptolemy 

**■*». .b. 

bulus who 5 “*®* ,hc P ' iot of lh ' «“•; and Arist S - 

The rich, t :tn I " ' ° nS afterwards, in extreme old age. 

«** ° India “ ^ G ""‘ • 

detailed account of hi whose book contained a 

Gulf. His book also betWCen the Indus aild the Persian 

tion about India. OnesicnT- 1 ^ ° f incidental mforma- 

of Nearchus. also wrote a book 1 ° ^ *** ** thc expedition 
Strabo considers him untruthful “ “ d Illd ' a - Bu ‘ 

successivelv bv p S .i- erL SUGCeeded b >’ tbree ambassadors sent 
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Ptolemy. Deimachus was sent to Amitrachates (Bindusara). The 
books of Deimachus and Dionysius, if they wrote any at all, are 
almost entirely lost to us. The statements quoted from them 
by later writers are few and far-between and usually relate to un¬ 


important subjects. But the book written by Megasthenes, 
ambassador to the court of Chandragupta Maury a, was the fullest 
account of India which the Greek world ever had. 

Only one other writer calls for mention. Somewhat later 
than the work of Megasthenes on India, Patrocies, governor of 
the provinces between the Indus and the Caspian Sea, under 
Seleukos Nikator and Antiochus I wrote an account of those 
countries including India which was often cited by Strabo, who 


commended his veracity and also by Eratosthenes, the President 
of the Alexandrian Library (240—296 B.C.) who was the first 
to raise Geography to a science. 


The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian visited India in the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D., and left a valuable record of his observations about the 
government and social conditions of the Gangetic provinces 
during the reign of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. He was 
followed two centuries later by Yuan-Chowang, the prince of 
pilgrims, whose sojourn in India lasted for fifteen years and 
covered almost every part of the country. His work contains 
important records of the political, religious and social conditions 
of India during the time of Harsha Vardhana (606—648 A.D.). 
A generation later a third Chinese pilgrim I-tsing visited India 
and left a record of his observations. 

The Muslim scholar Alberuni (1000 A.D.) who accompanied 
vhhr^ud of Ghazni and studied Sanskrit and Hindu social 
custom and religions wrote an interesting and scholarly account 

of India in his famous book Tahkik-i-Hind . 

v. 


C ARCHAEOLOGY 


The archaeological evidences are of three kinds. (1) Monumen¬ 
tal, (2) epigraphic and (3) numismatic. The monumental evidence 
consists of ancient buildings, images, and other antiquities. 
Thanks to the Indian Archaeological Department happily inau¬ 
gurated by the late Lord Curzon, quite a number of sites have 
"been excavated and large number of materials of historical value 
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^• 53 - 8 $CQvered• Among the important sites of excavations are 
Mohenjo-daro (Sind), Harappa, Taxila (Punjab) Mathura, Kosam, 
Sarnath, Kasia and Sahet-Maheth (U.P.) ; Pataliputra, Nalanda, 
Rajgir (Bihar) ; Sahchi and Barhut (C.I.) ; Aga'di, Lakshmanesvara, 
VanavasI, Pattadakal, Chitaldroog, Talkad, Halebid, Maski, etc. 
in the South. Besides, Provincial Governments and private 
socities have carried on excavations at other places. The walls 
ot the ancient buildings, stone slabs on the gate walls and the 
images etc. generally contain inscriptions which are a direct 
contribution to history. Besides the structure of these buildings, 
the sculptures found in them is highly illustrative of the state 
of civilization of the time to which they belonged. 

Epigraphic evidence consists of inscriptions on stone slabs 
pillars, rocks, copper-plates, walls ot buildings, bricks,-terracotta 



or stone seals and images. As a source of accurate history, ins¬ 
criptions are the most valuable. For example, the pillar and rock 
edicts of Asoka are a class by themselves as supplying the most 
authoritative source of the history of that great emperor. The 
votive inscriptions on the images of the Buddha or Bodhisattvas 
found in Sarnath and on the site of ancient KausambT throw side¬ 
lights on the history of those two places. The Jhunsi copper-plate 
inscription of Trilochanapala of Kannauj shows the extent of 
his territory in the east. The famous Kara inscription (also a 
votive one) found on a piece of stone in the gateway of the ancient 
city of Kara definitely identifies the ancient city of KausambI with 
the village Kosam near Allahabad. 


The t\ idence that is gathered from a scientific study of coins 
is called numismatic evidence. A coin bears on both sides genc- 
ia ) the figuie, the name and the date of the author of the coin. 
I hr cji lit si coins used in India are punch-marked coins whim, 
howeAci, do not contain any names or date but mere symbols 
and niatks punched on both sides of them. Vincent Smith and 
Rap son held that these coins represented a private coinage. The 
former holds that they were issued by guilds and goldsmiths with 
the pc 1 mission of the ruling powers and that the numerous 
obveise punches were impressed by different moneyers through 
whose hands the pieces passed, and the reverse marks were the 
blJ - ns °* r hc approval by the controlling authority. Proi. Rapson 
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"chSngers, and the reverse marks denote the locaiity in which the 
coins were issued. Recent researches have, however, proved 
that the punched coins constituted a regular public authority’. 

A few punch-marked coins in Pataliputra have been ascribed by 
Dr. Jayaswal to the age of Chandragupta Maurya. 1 A large num¬ 
ber of coins bearing legends on both sides belonging to Indo- 
Bactrian kings have been found in Taxila, which have helped 
scholais to fix their chronology. Thanks to a large number of * 
hoards discovered and the coins collected and preserved at 
several government museums, municipal museums and in the 
cabinets of private collectors, the scholars have a rich and 
plentiful source to make use of in order to construct the history of 
ancient India. 



1 J.R.A.S. Centenary Supplement, J.B.O.R. 5 , 
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PRE-HISTORIC CIVILISATION OF INDIA 
The Indus Valley Culture ( c . 3500 B.C) 

Our remarks on the introduction of the early history of 
India will not be complete unless we say a few words on the recently 
discovered archaeological proofs of the pre-historic Indus-Valiey 
culture. Antiquities of pre-historic culture discovered in the pre¬ 
historic groves at Nal in the Kalat State of Baluchistan about 1926 
testify to the existence of a culture on the borders of India 
of about 3000 B.C. The collection comprises a bunch of copper 
implements, beads and beautiful groups of painted pottery and 
vessels. The culture represented by these objects is somewhat 
different from the one discovered at Mohenjo-daro in Sind and 
shows greater affinity with the painted fabrics of Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia. Those antiquities are housed in the Quetta Museum. 
The two important sites excavated in recent years which have 
yielded rich results revealing a high stage of civilisation and culture 
of a people living in the Indus valley in pre-historic times are 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The type and time of civilisation 
as revealed by the materials discovered in both places arc almost 
identical and both places exist in the same belt of the Indus valley. 
Harappa is in the Montgomery district of the Punjab and Mphenjo- 
daro is on the lower Indus in the JLarkana district of Sind. The 
publication of three magnificent illustrated volumes by Sir John 
Marshall, the late Director-General of Archaeology, containing 
an account of the discoveries of Mohenjo-daro, reveals that more 
than 5000 years ago, a magnificent city built on scientific plans 
stood there. The date has been hit upon by the discovery of a 
seal there which is identical with a Mesopotamian seal of c, 3500 
B.C. The houses were built of baked bricks and mud. The 
streets were laid out in regular order that might compare favourabh 
with those of a modern city. Most of the houses had a well for 
domestic purposes and were fitted with bath-rooms. The ettv 
had a good drainage System which as the pictures show led from 
F.-f 
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houses to the back streets, and from the back streets 
by cross drains to the main roads along which many deep drains 
ran out of the city. The structure, size and plan of the houses 
show a high standard of life. That the social and the political life 
of the people was highly developed is proved by the discovery of 
the remains of many public buildings and of a high-pillared hall 
which was perhaps used as a place of assembly to transact busi¬ 
ness of state. 

The religion of the people seems to be iconic, the image of 
Siva taking the place of honour. The worship of Phallic emblems—• 
the Jinga and the jow —also prevailed. Terracotta figures with elabo- j 
rate head-dress and wearing ornaments such as necklaces and ear- & 
rings represent some female deity. There are a number of instances 
of animal worship represented by numerous seals, sealings, terra¬ 
cotta figurines and images. A semi-human and semi-divine 
creature recalling the Sumerian god Eukidu and the half-human 
, and half-animal forms of the Nagas fall under this category. There 
arc also evidences of the existence of tree worship and sun 
worship in Mohenjo-daro. 

That the people made domestic use of cattle, sheep, poultry, 
buffalo, camel, elephant and deer, and that they were familiar with 
such*animals as tiger and monkey is proved by the finding of 
numerous scab' containing the figures of those animals. The 
discovery of terracotta vessels containing grains proves that the 
people of the Indus valley cultivated wheat and barley. Ornaments of 
various sorts discovered during the excavation prove that 
they knew the use of gold, silver, copper, and lead. They also 
used ornaments made of agate, ivory, bone and shells, and gar¬ 
ments woven of cotten and wool. This shows that they were 
not only civilized but a wealthy and prosperous community. 

I hat the people were also intensely religious is proved by 
the discovery of a number of beautiful temples still preserved 
in fine shape, which they used as places of worship of the Mother- 
Goddess and the three-headed Siva. 1 

1 A seal portrays the figure of a three-taced male god, seated 
)wg/-like, with animals on either side. Scholars interpret this 
god a** the proto-type* of the historic god biva. 
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Weapons of warfare used by them were spears, axes, bows 
and strings. The same kind of weapons we find mentioned in the 
RigvedaSamhitas to have been used by the Rigvedic Aryans. But 
the sword and defensive armour such as breast-plate or helmet 
which were used by the Rigvedic Aryans were probably not used 
by the Indus valley people, as none of them has yet been discovered 
at Mohenjo-daro. That the people were alive to' the importance 
of play and pastime of their children is proved by the discovery 
of innumerable toys of various kinds—'dolls,' whistles, rattles, toy- 
carts, tiny grain vessels and water-jugs etc The discovery of 
a large number of dice.shows that'they were fond of gambling. 

Among the notable discoveries are numerous seals bearingy 
inscription of pictographic characters like what \vere used ir. 
Proto-Ilam and Sumeria. The beautiful figures of animals, such 
as bulls, buffaloes and unicorns of these seals testify to the high 
degree of perfection attained by these people in the art of engrav¬ 
ing. These seals have yet remained a puzzle for scholars who 
have not yet been able to decipher .them. Sumerian scholars 
like Langdon, Smith and Gadd, though engaged for along time 
at the task, have made but little progress towards decipherment, 
^mong the Indian scholars, Dr. Pran Nath of the BenJfces Hindu 
University asserts that he could by now have completed the deci¬ 
pherment according to the key he had prepared by a comparative 
study of the Indus, proto-Elamite 1 and Cretan scripts. He 
says that the Indus script is of Sanskrit origin and in a series ot 
meetings he addressed in Allahabad in 1932, in one of which the 
writer had the honour to preside, the learned Doctor demonstrated 
on the canvas decipherment of some of the Indus symbols with 
the help of his very clever and interesting syllabury. The world, 
of course, has not yet accepted his theory of the Sanskrit origin 
of the Indus-valley script or his method of decipherment as 
correct. On the satisfactory decipherment of the script depends 
the solution of the problem whether the Indus-valley civilisation 
as revealed by the Mohenjo-daro and Harappa excavations is Indian 


1 Belonging to pre-historic Ham or Western Pcisia. 
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feign. It it is the latter, it is S umer ian 1 and is the relic of 
another temporary phase of foreign conquest and settlement 
like that of the Greeks in North-Western India, and of the Arabs 
in Sind. If it is the former, it is to be linked with the Dravidian 
culture and history of India rather “than with the Aryan, and the 
task of the indologists would be to find the missing links. There 
are weighty reasons, however, in favour of connecting it with 
the Dra vidian civilisation in India than with the Aryan . 2 



* Belonging to Sumeria or Lower Mesopotamia. 

“ With the discovery of Mohenjo-daro the late Prof. Rakhaldas 
anertee s name is to be specially associated. He, as the 
Archaeological Superintendent of the Western circle, was the 
n.'-t xuan to hit the mound and start its excavation which was 
later continued by Sir John Marshall personally. 



CHAPTER II 


ANCIENT ARYAN SOCIETY 

The Early Aryan Society as found in the Rigveua 

Everything that we know about the ancient Aryans in India 
is from their sacred literature, the Vedas. Rigveda, the earliest 
of four Vedas, is a mine of information about 
Rigveda°^ ^ &£ political, social and religious life of the Indo- 

Aryans settled in the Punjab. Scholars differ as 
to the age of the composition of the Rigveda. The first writer 
on the subject Max Muller fixes the age of the composition of 
Rik Samhitas between 1200 and 1000 B.C., and that of the Brah- 
manas and Upanishads between 800 and 600 B.C. Mr. Jacobi 
and Lokamanya Tilak, on the other hand, date its composition 
much earlier on astronomical grounds. Jacobi holds that its 
composition began in 5000 B.C. and Tilak traces it further 
back to 6000 B.C. Dr. M. Winternitz, the latest authority on 
the subject, says that the Vedic period extends more probably 
to 3000 B.C. 1 Though it is not possible at this stage to be certain 
as to the date, the period starting from 3000 B.C. may be accepted 
as a safer and sober approximation to truth in the midst of all 
controversies, as the time when the Rik-Samhitas began to be 
composed. 

Political condition 

The Rigvedic Aryans lived in tribes. Each tribe was com¬ 
posed of several families. Thejra mily wfl *- thf»_nnit of — society . 

The eldest male member of the family ruled the 
Patriarchal family, family as its^ head. The family was joint and 
* fairly big. This is proved by the mention 

of numerous relations within the family fold which occurs again 
and again in the Rigveda Samhitas, viz., Jnati, Jami, Sajata, 
Sabandhu etc. The Vcdic Aryan family was essentially of the 

1 Winternitz, Vol. J; Calcutta University* 1927 , p. 258, 

— f \ 1'-A U r . '' v 
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a'rchal type. Pitri’ was the common name for father. The 
( 5 rd is derived from the Sanskrit root ‘Pa’, 1 to protect; the 
eldest male member of the family was the father of the family in 
the sense of being its master and protector. He conducted the 
family worship, disposed of the family property, arranged marri¬ 
ages and settled family disputes. 

SeverajLfamilies, composed a tribe. The names of several 
tiibes occur in theRik Sarnhitas, e.g., the Bharatas, Matsyas, Krivis, 

Tribes and Tribal TritSUS > *** Pums, Anus, etc. Each tribe 
Wars. was ruled either by a hereditary king or by an 

elected chief. Where the chief was elective, 
the heads of the families assembled in a Samiti to eleqt 
mm. Ability to lead the tribe in war was the guiding qualification 
for election. The tribes were often at war with one another. 

Enmity with the Dravidians was, however, a bond of unity 
among the different tribes who often united to fight the enemy. 

War with the ^ hynulS of the R'g veda are full of references 
Dravidians. t0 the internecine wars among the Aryan tribal 

kings and chiefs. But they had a common 
language and common social and religious observances. 
The accounts of these wars among themselves or with the non- 
Aryans throw light on the mutual relations of the Indo-Aryan 
tribes, their alliances and disputes, their marches across the rivers, 
their worships, sacrifices and prayers on the field of battle. 

f here were constant wars between the Indo-Aryans and the 
Dravidians in Rigvedic and later Vedic periods, which witnessed 
their settlement in the Punjab and expansion into the Indo- 
Gangetic valleys. The Dravidians offered a dogged resistance 
to the Aryan invaders who because of their better weapons, better 
organisation and freshness of vigour prevailed over the enemy. 
The Dravidians, though defeated, did not give in all at once. They 
retreated but hung around in fastnesses and forests, plundered the 
vi age of the Aryans and stole their cattle. Thus they fought fo'r 
centuries as they retreated. They interrupted the religious 
sacrifices of the conquerors, despised their ‘bright gods’ and 
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ihdered their wealth. But the Aryans conquered in the end : the 
area of their civilization widened; waste lands and jungles were 
reclaimed and dotted with smiling villages and towns. Many 
Dravidiaris submitted and lived in the Aryan society as dasas or 
slaves. Many moved to inaccessible parts and retained their 
independence. 

The Aryans fought on foot or on horseback. Small chariots 
of the capacity of carrying a driver and the fighting man were 
used. There are numerous references to arms 
Mode of Warfare, and weapons in the hymns, such as, armours 
and helmets as defensive weapons and javelins, 
swords, battle-axes, bows and arrows as offensive weapons. 
King was the leader in war. Priests often accompanied him to 
pray and to officiate in sacrifices. The king and the nobles fought 
on chariots. The common people fought on foot. There are 
references to sling-stones being employed. The warrior wore 
a coat of mail and helmet and a band and arm-guard. The bow 
was drawn to the ear ; the arrow had a reed-shaft and the tip was 
either of horn or metal. Poisoned arrows were sometimes used. 
Banks of rivers were often the spots chosen for battle. The 
famous battle which Sudas, the Bharata king, fought against the 
League of the Ten Tribes—usually known as the battle of Ten 
Kings, was fought on the banks of ParushnI (Mod. Ravi). He also 
fought battles on the Vipa£ (Beils) and Satudrl (Sutlej). 

It appears that Rigvedic kings, at a later stage, were normally 
hereditary. We c^n clearly trace that the royal Bharata king was 
the son of King Divodasa. But it must be noticed 
tfiat the power of even a hereditary king wasy/ 
not without restraint. The Samiti which elected 
tribal chiefs also acted is a check on the king’s power. The 
Sabha functioned as King’s Court of Justice. The king was the 
tribe’s highpriest, its leader in war, its lord, ‘Vi^pati’ or lord of Vi£. 
The king’s chief officers were the SenanI (Senapati) and the Puro- 
hita. The Purohita had great influence with the king as the story 
of Vi^vamitra and Vasishtha in relation to the King Sudas shows. 
The GramanI is often mentioned as an important officer. The 
king behaved in a constitutional maimer through the Spmiti and 


Kingship, Samiti 
and Sabha. 
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The former was the national assembly of the whole people, 
the latter, the council of elders. The Samiti had no regular sessions 
like modern Parliaments but was called on special and important 
occasions, e.g., king’s consecration, deliberations cn war 
and peace. In this there is some analogy between the 
Vedic Samiti and the tribal assemblies described by 
Tacitus. That the Vcdic Samiti continued to function in 
a more or less modified form through the Mantriparishad 
in the Hindu monarchical system is clear from many references 
in later Sanskrit literatures. Kautilya, for instance, speaks of such 
assemblies, the Mantriparishad, which the king occasionally called 
along with the Mantrins or the inner council of ministers. The 
Rigvedic Sabha, according to Ludwig, was a constant body of the 
Maghavans or the great men of the tribe. 1 


B. Social Condition. 

The advent of the Aryans is a notable event in the history 
of India. The bulk ol the people of India belong to the Aryan 
stock. The Aryans soon spread their language, religion, and 
custom which provided the basis for the development of 
Hindu culture. The Aryans, however, had no easy task before 
them. Their advance into the country was doggedly resisted 
by the Dravidians. But due to their superior weapons and orga¬ 
nization and also perhaps due to climatic reasons, they ultimately 
prevailed over the people of the soil who either submitted to the 
foreigners or retired in independence into the fastnesses of hills 
and depths of forests. Gradually, the Aryans, as a result of more 
Jntimate contact with the Dravidians, adopted many elements 
of their culture and civilisation in their order. The Hindu culture 
which was ultimately developed thus shows some Djavidian 
influence. At the same time the Tamil or Dravidian influence 
which still exists in the South was largely modified by Sanskrit 
culture and civilisation. 

1 / The Wgvedic Aryans lived in villages. The headman of 
the village (Gramani) represented the village in its relation to the 

1 Ludwig, Rig. Vol. II, p. 2 5J . 
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loader life of the kingdom or tribal territory. Agriculture was 
the chief occupation of the Vcdic Aryans, as 
Agriculture and it is of their descendants even at the present 
Industries. t j me> They irrigated their fields by means 

of wells and canals. Horses were used for ploughing. \X heat 
and barley were the principal produce and rice seems to have been 
then unknown. Every considerable Aryan village had its artisans 
in those days as now. We have frequent mention in the Rik 
Sarfihitas of the construction of the carts and chariots, metal arms. 


ornaments of gold and silver, such as, necklaces, breast-plates, 
bracelets, anklets, and gold crowns. Metals were also used exten¬ 
sively for the manufacture of domestic utensils. 

Caste distinction had not yet developed. The Rigvedic 


Aryans were still one united social body and bore 
the name of VfcSah or the people. It was in 
Simple Life. the later Vcdic period after the composition 
of the Brahma nas and the consequent intro¬ 
duction of elaborate forms and ceremonies in worships that a new 
class of men, the Brahmans came into existence to perform the 
sacrificial worship according to the elaborate rules of the Brahtnanas. 
But in the ftigvedic age every householder was the priest of his 
family, gave offerings, and libation and recited the sacred hymns. 
Life was simple. People wore simple dresses and ate simple food 
which consisted of wheat, millet, pulse, vegetables, milk, ghee, 
curd and honey. Sacrificial meat and a kind of liquor called Soma 
occasionally formed part of the menu. Among their pastimes 
were chariot-racing, gambling at dice, music and dancing. 

Woman was held in honour and respect. Unlike the other 
primitive societies, the Indo-Aryans held marriage as a sacred 
tie. Polygamy was unknown among the 
Woman° siti0n °* humbler folk, and was generally confined to 
the royal and richer classes. The un¬ 
healthy custom of child marriage and the seclusion of women 
behind the parda were unknown. The name Sahadbarmint given 
to the wife of the householder testifies to her honoured position 
in society. The Hindu wife still retains that honoured name, 
but has lost the freedom enjoyed by her sister in the Vedic age. 
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due to the selfishness of man and partly due to many extra 
^ ~ ou s circumstances. Women in the Vedic age prepared the Soma 


libation and joined their husbands in sacrifices, whether private 
or public. The woman had a considerable authority in the family, 
as she has to-day, and took her share in the religious rites and 
worship and exerted a benign influence in the household. Female 
education was not neglected. There were learned ladies like 
\ isvavara, Lopamudra and Ghosha, Sikata Niva van, who 
even composed the mantras and rose to the rank of Rishis . 4 From 
a long hymn, virtually one of marriage ritual, we get a glimpse of 
the position of the newly married woman in her husband’s family: 

The bridegroom says : “May the Lord of creatures bring 
children unto us; may Aryaman keep us united until old age. 
Enter auspiciously thy husband’s home, O bride, and bring bless¬ 
ing to our men and our cattle”. 


Bear sway, O bride, over thy father-in-law and thy mother- 
in-law; be as queen over thy husband’s sister and thy husband’s 
brothers.” (Rig. X. 85, 43 and 46). 

We find no sanction in the Rigveda of the custom of sati. 
W r idows could remarry after the death of their husbands and girls 
when unmarried obtained a share of the paternal property. 


C. Religious Condition 

By referring to the first, second and seventh mandalas of the 
Rigveda, we can form an idea of the kind of religion the Rigvedic 
Aryans had. It was the worship of nature in its most imposing 
su blime^g^ects. The first Aryaman, in his child-like simpli¬ 
city, looked upon the bright, the beautiful, the grand and terrible 
aspects of nature as so many gods with superhuman powers of 
doing good or evil to man. Hymns of both admiration and 
propitiation thus spontaneously poured forth from the lips ot the 
sage-poets, and were chanted by the early Aryans in their sacri¬ 
ficial worship of the gods which were but different phenomena 
natun " They (Nature-gods) received different names. Dyaus, 
-.he bright sky, which holds the sun, the moon, the stars, and the 


4 Ri g- T J 79 > V. 28, VIII. 91, IX. 81, X. 39, 40. 
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clouds ; Pjrjjjbvl (earth) that feeds the creation by yielding the 
crops, Agni (fire) which has the power to consume everything, 
India, the Lord of rain and thunder, the beautiful Ushas (dawn) 
which dispels gloom and brings light and life to all creation, were 
the deities of the Aryans. Of the goddess Ushas, a most popular 
deity among the Vedic Aryans, there are some very bcautitul 
hymns ; we give below the free translation of some of these hymns : 

“ With beautiful wealth for us drawn forth, O Ushas, daughter 
of heaven; with plenteous affluence . . O brilliant goddess thou • 
liberal Ushas.” (Rig. i, 48, 1). 

“ Here comes Ushas, like a beautiful young damsel who is 
full of enjoyment.” (Rig. i, 48, 5). 

“ All creation bows to her manifestation as the fair one brings 
light. The rich daughter of Heaven draws away the hatred and 
draws away the godless enemies”. 

“ Come hither Ushas, daughter of Heaven, and shine with 
delightful brightness, bringing unto us plenteous prosperity, and 
drawing at the horns of sacrifices.” (Rig. i, 48, 8.) 


“ Even the winged birds. Fair One, and the quadrupeds go 
forth from the confines of heaven to meet thee, O Ushas,’ at thy 
hour of arrival.” (Rig. 1, 48, 6.) 

Indra, the god of rain and thunder is more frequently invoked* 
as being the most useful as also the most fearsome of the gods. 
His thunder which pierces the cloud to produce the rain also 
smites the evil-minded and the sinner. He is worshipped in admira¬ 
tion of his goodness and for propitiation of his wrath. His aid 
is invariably invoked to help the Aryaman to destroy the enemy. 
As illustration, we give below some hymns on Indra: 

Indra is our friend and ally with his powerful mace against 
our enemies.” (Rig. 1, 7, 6). 

“ O, bestower of all our good, thou givest rain by piercing 
the clouds. Thou hast never refused our prayer.” (Rig. 1, 7, 6). 

“ O, Indra, we arc well-armed because we are protected bv 
thyself. We shall conquer the enemy with your help”. (Rig. 
1, 8, 3-4). 
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v uria, the sky-god of righteousness, is another very impor¬ 

tant deity. The hymns addressed to him are sublime in thought 
and highly ethical in tone : 


“ O Varuna, with an anxious heart, I ask thee about my sins. 
I have gone to learned men to make the enquiry ; the sages have 
all said to me, ‘Varuna is displeased with thee/ 


“ O Varuna, for what deed of mine dost thou wish to destroy 
thy friend, thy worshipper ? O thou of irresistible power, declare 
it to me, so that I may quickly bend in adoration to thee. 


<c O Varuna, deliver us from the sins of our fathers. Deliver 
us from the sins committed in our person. O royal Varuna, 
deliver Vasishtha-like a calf from its tether, like a thief who has 
feasted on a stolen-animal. 


“ O Varuna, all this sin is not wilfully committed by us. 
-Error or wine, anger or dice, or even thoughtlessness has begotten 
sin. Even an elder brother leads his younger astray. Sin is be¬ 
gotten even in our dreams. 

<£ Freed from sins, I will serve as a slave, the god Varuna, 
who fulfils our wishes and supports us. We are ignorant; may 
the Arya god bestow on us knowledge. May the deity accept 
our prayer and bestow on us wealth.” (Rig., VII. 86). 

Among the deities are also found Aditi, the limitless light of 
the sky, Vayu, the wind, and Maruts or the storm gods, etc. 

The Rlgvedic Aryans did not, however, rest content with 
simple nature worship. The evolution of the conception of God 
found in the Rigveda is unique for this reason. From a childlike 
admiration of the powerful thunder or the beautiful dawn, the 
Arya mind learns to distinguish between the smaller gods of Nature 
and the great Creator. The Rigvedic Aryans realised sooner than 
their western compatriots, the Greeks, the noble truth thlt God 
exists and that He is the Father and Creator of all creation in the 
universe. In some of the latest hymns of the Rigveda \ve 
get a glimpse of this sublime conception of the supreme Deity 
which found a clearer expression in the Upanishads. We quote 
below some hymns from the last (Xth) mandala of the Rigveda: 

fhe- a 11 -wise and all-seeing Father first created these worlds 
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[^ifr^their form. Their ends were then firmly fastened and the sky 
and the earth were separated and extended. 

<e Great is the All-Creator; He creates all. He supports all. He 
presides over all. The blest obtain the fulfilment of their desires 
where the Being dwells beyond the constellation of the seven 
Rishis. 

<c The Father Who made us. Who knows the races and 
all things. He is one, being ^the same in many gods. Others 
wish to know Him.’’ pigveda X, 82. 




1 The author has followed Mr. R. C. Dutt’s tran sition of the 
Vedic hymns quoted above. 
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THE LATER VEDIC PERIOD 
The later Vedic period is the name given to the period when 
the three later Veda-Samhitas, namely, the Atharvaveda-Samhita 
the Samaveda-Samhita and the Yajurvcda-Saihhita, as well as the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads of all the four Vedas were com¬ 
posed, for it should be remembered that quite a long time ylapsed 
between the composition of the Rigveda-Samhita and the other 
three Veda-Samhitas. The composition of the Brahmanas 
of the Rigveda-Samhita was about the same time as the 
Samhitas of the other three Vedas were composed. Not much 
time elapsed between the compostion of the later Veda-Sarnhitas 
and their Brahmanas. During this period, the centre of civili¬ 
sation shifted from the Punjab to eastward. The picture of the 
Aryan society which we get from the above sources is different 
from the Rfgvedic society as described in the last section. 

During this period, the Aryans had moved from the Punjab 
to eastward and settled in the Madhyade^a or the Majjhimadesa 
of the Pali literature, which included the 
Political condition whole of the region now known as the pro¬ 
vinces of Delhi, the U.P., and Bihar. The 
Kurukshetra became the centre of the later Vedic and Brahmanical 
culture which afterwards shifted to a new centre, Videha. The 
Kurus and the Panchalas, the Vasus and the Uh'naras now occupy 
the place previously held by the Rigvedic tribes. The existence 
o! a number of famous cities whose names occur in the later Vedic 
literature testify to a more settled form of civilisation and economic 
prosperity of the Aryans. In this period the hereditary character of 
the monarchy is clearly apparent. In one case, that of the Srinjayas, 
we hear expressly of monarchy lasting for ten generations. The 
term Rajaputra along with Rajanya is often referred to. The 
small tribal organisations or the little kingdoms of the Rigvedic 
Aryans gave place; to'large kingdoms with capital cities and 
nidlum courts. Parikshita, a king of the Kurus, was a great and 
good ruler whose reign according to a hymn of the Atharvaveda 
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ishercd a golden age in which the people flourished exceedingly, 
granaries were filled to overflowing and the husbandmen held 
a choice of beverage. 1 His capital was Asandlvant, better 
known as Hastinapura of the epics. His eldest son, Janamejaya, 
is described in the Aitareya Brahmana as a great conqueror 
who, we find in a later reference, held his court at Taxila and where 
the story of the great struggle of the Kurus and Pandus was 
related to him by Vaisampayana. This fact is considered as an 
evidence that Janamejaya conquered the country of Madra 
or the Central Punjab. 2 Another Kuru King oatanika Satrajita 
is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana as a great king, who defea¬ 
ted Dhritarashtra, the prince of Kail, and took away his sacrificial 
horse. The Kuru kings ruled in Hastinapura for a long time 
with great majesty and power until their capital was submerged 
by a flood of the Ganges. After the calamity, Nichakshu trans¬ 
ferred the Kuru capital to Kauiambi where the Kuru kings 
ruled for a long time. 3 

After the fall of the Kurus as a great power, the political 
supremacy and the centre of cultural activity shifted from 
Kurukshctra to Videha (North Bihar). In a passage in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana we find that while the Kuru princes are styled 
as Rajas, Janaka of Videha is styled as Samrat. 4 In the Satapatha 
Brahmana and in the Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad, he is called 
Samrat’. 0 This shows that the political life of the Aryans had 
undergone a complete change in the later Vedic period which more 
* less remained intact for ages to follow. With the growth of the 
1 )g s power in this period, the king’s entourage also increased. 

1 he Taittiriya texts provide a list of great personages called 

t r* . ^ Ratnins (jewels) who played an important part 

The King’s Officials: . ' . 1 

the ‘Ratnins’. at the tim$ of the king’s consecration. They 

are the Purohita, the Rajanya, the Mahishi, 

the Vavata (favourite wile), the Parivriktl (discarded 
————.——-- 

1 CHI, vol. I, pp. 120-21; THAI, p. io. 

2 lb., pp. 23—25 if Mbh., XVIII, 5, 34. 

3 For a list of the successors of Nichakshu sec the author’s 
Early History of Kausambi, p. 3 5. 

4 PHAI, p. 30. 

5 lb. 
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Fe), the Suta, the Senani, the GramanI, the Kshattri (Chamber 
Iain), the Sarngrahltri (Treasurer), the Bhagadugha (Collector- 
of taxes), the Akshavapa (Superintendent of dicing. 1 ) The 
SatapaJia-Brahmana has also the ‘huntsmen* and the courier, 
while the MaitrayanI Samhita adds Takshan and the Rathakara. 
In the Pamchavim^a-Brahmana we find mention of eight ‘Vims’ 
or heroes equivalent to the ratnins of the Taittirlya texts. They 
are Mahishi, Suta, Grair^ani, Kshattri, Sarngrahltri, the Brother, 
Son and Purohita. Brother and son are lacking in the Taittirlya 
texts. The Suta is higher in the list here. He is at once a herald 
and a minstrel and for this reason perhaps he is declared in one 
passage as inviolable. The GramanI in the Rigvedic period was 
a military officer. At this epoch he was both a military and 
civil official. He presided over the city or village where the court 
was held. The post was the summit o£ the ambition of the 
Vaisyas. In later years the GramanI formed the channel through 
which the royal power was exercised in the village. 2 

The .later Vedic literatures reflect a complete change in the 
social and religious life of the Aryans. Society became more 
complex. The worship of nature-gods and 
simple sacrifices by the head of the family 
in the Rigvedic period were now replaced 
by the elaborate ceremonial and ritualistic worships conducted 
by a special class of men who were known as Brahmans. They 
weie so-called because they learnt the minute rules of the sacri- 


Social and reli¬ 
gions conditions 


ilcial worship elaborated in the Brahmanas according to which 
those sacrifices were to be conducted. Thus the sublime and 
simple worship of the Rigvedic Aryans was thrown into the 
background by the new forms of ceremonial worships in which 
me house-holders took only a vicarious part. This religious 
changt. also marked the beginning of the caste system which in 
the later Brahmanic period tended to become hereditary. For 
the Brahmans being in custody of the spiritual life of the people 
tried to retain their supreme position in society by giving 


1 Controller of gambling. 
CHI. vol. I. p. 131. 
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uthoritative explanation of their divine origin and introducing 
iastric injunctions to maintain their exclusiveness Irom the 
rest of the Aryans. Thus the later Vedic Aryan society was 
divided into three distinct classes of men, the Brahmans or the 
priests, Kshatriyas or the governing and fighting class, and the 
Vaisyas which included the rest of the Aryans occupied in other 
spheres of activity. Besides, there was a fourth class of 
people composed mostly of the non-Aryan conquered tribes 
whom the Aryans called Sudras. They were the Dasas in the 
Rigvedic times. 

But while the Brahmans were pursuing their barren sacrificial 
science, other circles were already engaged upon those highest 
questions which were more clearly treated 
Upanishads ^ * n t ^ ie Upanishads. Sects like the forest- 
hermits and wandering ascetics more or less 
opposed to Brahmanism propagated the doctrines which were 
opposed to the mere sacrificial worships. The doctrines and 
philosophy of these forest-hermits are called Aratiyakas . They 
are either appended to some of the latest Brahmanas or 
form part of the oldest Upanishads. For instance, in 
the great Satapatha-Bralimana, the first third of the Book 
XIV is an Aranyaka, while the end of the book contains one of 
the greatest and the most important of Upanishads—the.Briha- 
daranyaka-Upanishad. Both Aranyakas and Upanishads form 
the last part of the Vedas and are classed into one group from 
the nature of their* subject. What the forest: hermits hinted at, 
the Upanishadic philosophers gave a clear and full exposition of, 
and that is to raise Hindu religious thought to a higher plane 
than the barren sacrifices and ceremonies of the Brahmanas. 
The Upanishads gave an intellectual conception of God. <; The 
universe is the Bra liman but the Brahman is the Atman. The 
Brahman is the power which manifests itself in ail existing things, 
creates, sustains, preserves and receives back into itself again 
all worlds. This infinite divine power is identical' with Atman, 
that which after stripping off everything external, we discern in 
ourselves as our real and most essential being, our individual 

i CHI, vol. I, p. 131. 
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jpxie soul.” 1 This conception of God and the relation-between 
God and soul is a valuable contribution of the Hindu Upanishads 
to the spiritual thought of the world which was the basis of the 
later-day Vedantic philosophy. The age of the Upanishads 
is marked by two things : Firstly it witnessed a revolt against 
the formalism and exclusiveness of the Brahmanical system— 
both against sectarianism and sacrificial worships. Secondly, 
the doctrine of the Upanishads marked a reaction against the 
superiority of the priestly class, and upheld the equality of the 
Kshatriyas with the Brahmans. The two religious movements— 
jainism and Buddhism which were led by the Kshatriyas— 
were the outcome of that reaction. In modern times, the Brahma 
Samaja movement and, to some extent, the Arya Samaja movement 
drew their inspiration from the Upanishads and the Rigveda- 
Samhita, keeping clear of the degraded Brahmanism. Secondly 
it marks the recovery of the lost position of women who had fallen 
into insignificance, even contempt, in the Smriti period. In the 
Upanishads, we find women such as GargI and Maitreyl taking an 
equal and intelligent part with men in the philosophic discussions. 


<SL 


The stories of the great epics are too well-known to be 
recounted here. The form in which we find these two epics now 
is the result of additions from time to time in 
The Epics. their several recensions. The latest recension 
of the Ramayana in the form in which 
we find it to-day was about zoo A.D., and chat of the Mahabharata 
about the same time or slightly later. The earliest date of the 
composition of the Ramayana is considered to be 200 or 300 B.C. 
and that <>t the Mahabharata still earlier. ^ But both the epics speak 


1 Winternitz (vol. I, p. 250.) quoted from Deussen’s Philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanishads, translated by A. S. Geclen , Edinburgh 
^906, p. 39 * 

3 According to Winternitz the original epic Mahabharata 
probably began in the 4th century B.C., and its transformation 
into the present compilation took place gradually by continous 
additions until the end of the 4th century A. D., and the original 
Ramayana was probably composed in the 3rd century B. C by 
Valmiki. Both the epics were composed on the basis of ancient 
ballads. (Cf. Winternitz, vol. I, pp v 4$4 and 475 and pp. 500— 5 17 
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of the time much earlier than the time of their earliest composi¬ 
tion. The origin of the great epics lies in the gathas or ballads 
of heroes, and of heroic events sung by bards in courts, on the 
occasions of religious sacrifices or great feasts. In remnants and 
fragments, some of them (these heroic songs) have been preserved 
in our two epics. For instance, the historical event of the great 
battle of Kurukshetra which is approximately dated between 
1000 to 2000 B.C 1 and which forms the central-theme of the story 
of Mahabharata must have been perpetuated in the ballads of the 
bards for scores of generations. 

The epics introduce us to conditions considerably different from 
those in the Vedic periods, in the political, social and religious 
life of the Hindus. The Aryans had spread 
Political condition further eastward and such kingdoms as 

Magadha and Anga, not mentioned in the s 
Brahmanas, are mentioned here. The political horizon grew larger 
than hitherto seen, and the ideal of universal dominion was there. 
The ideal of ‘Samrat’ and ‘Samrajya’.of which we saw references 
in the Brahmanas received a more-concrete shape in the epic litera¬ 
ture. The title of Samrat: was claimed by those rulers who could 
bring under subjection a number of,smallcr rulers- -called merely. 
Tajans’! Digpijaya or the conquest of the quarters w as the s\ mbol 
of political supremacy, although it may not always have'been accom¬ 
panied with actual annexation of territories. It was enough it the 
conquered rajas acknowledged his supremacy''. The assumption 
of the title of Samrat was usually emphasised by the performance 
of the rajasuya or aivamedha sacrifices. The dependent .king 
generally attended these ceremonies as feudal vassals and helped 
the Samrgt in his wars. Thus feudalism became fairly an establi¬ 
shed. institution which remained to be an important factor in the 
Indian political state in the early and mediaeval India. The succes¬ 
sion to the throne was hereditary and the eldest son as a rule 
succeeded to the throne. Exceptions were made in case the eldest 
son had any physical or mental defect. For instance, Dh^tarashtra 
being born blind, the younger son Pandu became king. 


1 Pargiter, AIIIT pp. 179—83 ; Pradhan, CAI pp. 268—69. 
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^.^>/The caste system had become more definitely established. 
The supremacy of the Brahmans which was assailed in the 
c . , ... Upanishads was re-established. A samrat 

or a raja had always a Brahman minis¬ 
ter who advised 'and guided the king. Sometimes, 
the Brahman minister was also his spiritual guru . Everybody 
from prince to peasant was afraid of offending a Brahman whose 
fire of wrath was capable of burning the offender to ashes. 
Probably the potency of this fire was much diminished by the 
time the laws of Manu were codified, for in them very heavy 
punishment such as burning alive is prescribed for offending a 
Brahmana, perhaps to make up for the loss of the power of his 
own fire to kill! 

The position of women marked a slight deterioration 
from the Vedic age. Polygamy was almost a common affair 
among the royal and rich classes. The custom of sail of which 


we find no mention in the Vedic literature is seen practised here. 
The peculiar custom of polygamy, evidently a Mongolian custorii, 
still observed by some tribes in Tibet and Indian borders of the 
Himalayan region, was introduced by the compilers of the 
Mahabharata to explain certain episodes of the central story of the 
great epic, or as Dr. Winternitz remarks, ‘to faithfully presume 
an old feature of the legend.’ 1 An interesting form of marriage 
mentioned in the epics is • svajamvarci or* self-choice of a husband 
by a princess from among the assembled suitors. That skill in 
tifchery was highly esteemed in epic society is proved by the 
fact that the successful suitor had to prove his superiority over 
others in this sport. 

New gods arose in this period which superseded the Vedic 
gods. The nature-gods of the Vedas took a subordinate posi- 
n . tion to the new gods and goddesses—Brahma, 

tion. Vishnu, Siva, GaneSa, and Parvatl. Ihe 

doctrine of Karma and rebirth as well as 
the practice of tapasya or meditation accompanied by physical 
tortures (severe asceticism) were prevalent in epic society. 


1 Winternitz, vol. 1, p. 337. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CASTE SYSTEM: ITS ORIGIN AND EVILS 1 

At first the Aryans lived as one homogeneous people. We 
have seen that in the Rigvedic Age, there were only two classes 
of people in society —the Aryans and Non- 
. Origin. Aryans. We have seen how in the later Vedic 

Age, a new class ' of men arose called Brah¬ 
mans whose duty was to perform the sacrificial worships 
according to the elaborate rules of the Brahmanas. The Brahmans 
and the priests were one and the same class. 

Brahmans. They being in custody of the spiritual work 

of society, their work was one of 

assiduous study to master the- vastly elaborate rules and rituals 

of sacrificial worships and also of purity of conduct. Naturally, 

they acquired a position of lofty aloofness from the rest of the 

Aryan society who were more or less engrossed in mundane 

ahairs. A distinction being thus made with regard to one 

class of work in society, distinctions in other spheres of 

work soon made their appearance and obtained places in socictv 

according to the nature and importance of the work. Next to the 

t'pititual work, was the work of fighting and government, and 

those who did this work were known as Ksha- 

.Kshatrivas, Yaisyas tr iyas. The rest of the Aryans, eneaeed in 
aild Sudras. ' j i • , , , . , 

oau jobs, e,g. t trade and agriculture etc., were 

called the Vailyas who obtained a lower posi¬ 
tion than that of the Kshatriyas. The fourth class of men 
^ho filled the Hindu society were called Sudras whose duty 
xv as to serve the other three classes. The Sudras were composed 
of aborigines of the land, and^being incorporated >n the Hindu 
society occupied the lowesrposition. 


1 For further study of this subject see the author’s Paper on 
the ‘Origin and Development of the Caste System in India’ [Indian 
Culture, Vol. XII, No. 4, 1946, pp. 177—191.] 
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^fhis is the historical origin of the caste system which was 
in the beginning, as shown above, based on a division of labour 
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There was nothing wrong there, the division having been based 
on a scientific and rational ground. The wrong began when the 
division became hereditary on account of the selfishness of the 
priestly class who gave a fantastic and supernatural explanation 
of their origin and interpreted Gastric injunctions to perpetuate 


the hereditary superiority of their class. Rules were laid down 
in the Sutras, a class of later Brahmanic literature, that nobody 
could serve as a priest who was not born a Brahman. In the 


early stages of hereditary caste, however, inter-marriages between 
the three upper castes took place. Rven marriages of the upper 
caste with the Sudras, though looked upon with disfavour, 
were not positively forbidden, striratnam dttshfadadapi 1 was 
the cxccptio probat regulum , permitting marriages of this nature. 
But with the progress of time, the rigidity of caste rules was 
hardened and the castes became totally exclusive of one another 
forbidding inter-marriages and inter-dining even among the three 
upper castes. 

The number of castes did not remain four. With the growth 
of the complexity of society and the division of labour getting 
finer and finer, castes multiplied and out of them many sub-castes 
grew up with distinct divisions of work in society. I he same 
distinctions and stiffness which marked the relations between 
the original four castes obtained in the later stages among the 


new castes and sub-castes. 

The result is that, to-day, the Hindu society is literally split 

up into hundreds of hereditary castes and sub-castes maintaining 

social exclusiveness from one another. This is a 

very important cause of disunion and the consc- 
J .vils of the caste . _ . . 

system. quent weakness in Hindu society. I be pity is mat 

although the division of work is not and cannot 

be strictly followed under the present-day conditions, the castes 

remain hidebound hereditary folds. For example, a Brahman may 

run a shoe-shop and a washerman may work as a school master. 


% 


1 A jewel of a bride even of a low caste. 
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yet the former will not take water in the latter’s hands. In the 
eyes of the upper castes, a large number of lower castes and sub¬ 
jects are ‘depressed’. Besides, those of the Hindu fold who 
are engaged as scavengers and skinners of dead animals are 
untouchables, and no amount of washing will make them clean, 
worthy to be touched at any time and by any member of the higher 
caste or sub-caste. A mother works as a Bhcmgj. (sweeper) for j 
her children and a nurse acts as a Bhatigi for her patient 
to keep the bed clean, and yet the hereditary Bhangis born as such 
who keep the whole society clean and sanitary are looked down 
upon, and because they are treated as untouchables and are not 
allowed to enter even a temple of god, they have lost the necessary 
impulse to cleanliness*/ For this their degradation the caste Hindus 
are responsible. This is an evil which is eating into the vitals of 
Hindu society. Political freedom has no meaning as long 
as this form of social t yrann y exists. 


t 
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THE NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS : JAINISM 
AND BUDDHISM 

The sixth century B. C. was marked by two great religious 
movements in India, Jainism and Buddhism. Both these are 
reformation movements to purify Hinduism of some pf its evils 
which had greatly degenerated it. Like Luther and Calvin, 
Mahavira and Gautama Buddha protested against the corruptions 
that had crept into Hinduism. Jainism and Buddhism are thus 
protestant Hinduism as Lutheranism and Calvinism are Protestant 
Christianity. 

The genesis of these two religious movements lay in the 
doctrines of the Upanishads. We have seen how in the later 
Vedic period when the cult of Brahmanism was firmly established, 
priesthood was predominant, elaborate rituals and bloody sacrifices 
took the place of religion, there was a revolt against them, the 
first signs of which appeared in the Aranyakas and in the Upani¬ 
shads. Both Mahavira and Gautama Buddha drew their inspira¬ 
tion from the teachings of the Upanishads in starting their pro¬ 
testant movements and both of them belonged to the Kshatriya 
caste. 

JAINISM 

Mahavira, the founder of the Ja.ina movement was born in 
K undagr ama, a suburb of Vai^ali 1 about 540 B.C. The village 
probably now survives under the name of Basu- 
Life of Mahavira. kunda. In that village lived a wealthy nobleman 
Siddhartha, head of the Kshatriya clan called 
the Jhatrikas. Siddhartha was married to the princess Tri&da, 
sister of Chetaka, the most eminent of the Lichchhavi prince 
and ruler of VaHali. To them was born Vardhamana, the future 
Mahavira. King Bimbisara of Magadha had married Chellana, 
the daughter of Chetaka. Thus Mahavira was related through 


3 Basarh, Modern Mujafiarpur District, Bihar. 
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mother’s people, the powerful Lichchhavis, with the eminent 
ruling* dynasty of Magadha. 

Mahavira received 'education in all branches of study and 
was married to Ya^oda, had by her a daughter who became the 
wife of Jamali, a future disciple of Mahavira and the leader of the 
first schism of the Jaina Church. In his thirtieth year, on the 
death of his parents, Vardhamana left his home and became an 
ascetic. He led a life of the hardest asceticism, physical pain and 
self-mortification. The following passage quoted from a short 
religious ballad in the Kcbaranga-sutta reveals in a graphic manner 
the depth of self-mortification undergone by Mahavira to reach 
the goal of salvation and which has a close bearing on the entire 
ethics of Jainism he preached to his followers : 

“ He wandered naked and homeless. People struck him 
and mocked at him—unconcerned, he continued in his medi¬ 
tations. In Liidha the inhabitants persecuted him and set the 
dogs on him. They beat him with sticks "and with 
their feet, and threw fruits, clods of earth and potsherds on 
him. They disturbed him in his meditations by all sorts of 
torments. But like a hero in the fore-front of the battle 
Mahavira withstood it all. Whether he was wounded or not,' 
he never sought medical aid. He took no kind of medicaments, 
he never washed, did not bathe and never cleaned his teeth. In 
v inter he meditated in the shade, in the heat of summer he seat¬ 
ed himself in the scorching sun. Often he drank no water for 
months. Sometimes he took only every sixth, eighth, tenth 
ot twe lfth meal, and pursued his meditations without craving.” 1 

During one or his visits to Nalanda he made the acquaintance 
ot the ascetic Gosala Makkhaliputta, who attached himself to 
Mahavira for some years, but left him after six years to set up a 
teligious order, calling himself a Tlrthakara. His followers were 
known as Ajivikas. This happened two years before Mahavira had 
reached his perfect enlightenment which he did in the thirteenth 
}ear ot his ^s^e: icism t at the age of forty-two. At this supreme 
knowledge and the consequent final deliverance from pleasure 


1 Translated by Jacobi (S.B.E., vol. 22. p. 70 jf>) 
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and pain he became known as Mahavlra or Jina (the conqueror) 
and his followers became known as Nirgranthas, i.e.> free from 
fetters. The name Nirgranthas has now been superseded by the 
term Jainas. 


Mahavlra preached his religion for 30 years, and died 
at Pava near Rajagriha, at the age of 72 about 467 or 468 B.C. 1 
Pie was thus a younger contemporary of Gautama Buddha and 
survived him by several years. Like Gautama Buddha Mahavlra 
moved from place to place on his preaching tours. We know 
from the Kalpa Sutra that he spent his rainy seasons at Champa, 
Mithila, SravastI, Vai£ali and Rajagriha. Pie frequently met with 
Bimbisara and Ajata^atru with whom he was related. It is said 
that Buddha’s close disciple Upali was at first a Jaina and a resi¬ 
dent of Rajagriha. 

The teachings of Mahavlra may be summed up as follows : 
Salvation may be obtained by freei ng the soul from earthly bondage. 

This can be done by means of "right faith’. 
His teachings. "right knowledge’, and "right action’—called 
the three jewels of Jainism. A man has a 
two-fold nature, earthly and spiritual; the former is perish¬ 
able, the latter eternal and evolutionary. Good and bad deeds 
have their effects on a man’s rebirth and ultimate salvation. Ahimsil 
or non-injury to animal life is the first principle of practical 
morality. The worship of the twenty-four TIrthakaras 2 or Jinas, 
of whom Vardhamana Mahavlra was the latest, is a predominant 
feature of Jainism. It objects to the .infallibility of the Vedas 
and condemns Brahmanic practice of bloody sacrifices. 


1 Jacobi, the Kalpasutra of Bbadrababu , p. Charpentier, 
CHI vol. I, p. 156. 

2 According to the hagiology of the Jainas, there are 24 Tirtha- 
karas or ‘preparers of the path,’ also called victors or Jinas of 
whom Rishabha was the first and Mahavlra tihe last. In order of 
succession they were Rishava, Agita, Sambhava, Avinandana, 
Sumati, Padmaprabhu, Supar£va, Chandraprabhu, Pushpadhara, 
Sitala, £rcarhsa, Basupuja, Vimala, Ananta, Dharma, Tandi, 
Kundu. Ava, Malll, Manisubrata, Nami, Nemi, Parsvanatha, 
Mahavlra. 
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^^^>jainism has thus so much in common with Buddhism that 
for a long time it was considered a part of Buddhism. But 
on a closer examination a marked diveigence 
jainism and between the two faiths in essential points may 
par d ed hiSm * ^ be found. Buddha at first sought freedom from 
karman and rebirth in extreme self-torture; but 
he soon found, as we shall see later, that this was not the way to 
peace and consequently he did not enforce upon his followers 
the practice of extreme self-penance, but advised them to follow 
a middle-path—a simple life free from self-torture, on the 
one hand, and luxury and self-indulgence on the other. 1 2 
Mahavira, on the other hand, found his Enlightenment in the 
midst of his severest asceticism and, therefore, did not hesitate 
to recommend nakedness, self-torture, and death by starvation 
as the surest means of reaching final annihilation. Both systems 
of faith advocate asceticism, but Jainism lays far more -stress 
on it and all manner of cult-exercises. In Jainism as in Buddhkm 
the goal of the ascetic is to make an end of pain, and as evil karma 
produces pain, the Jaina ascetic aims at exhausting all karma. 
Buddhism aims not at neutralising what has been done, but at 
destroying the vicious impulses that produce bad karma. No orte 
but a Buddha can know how much unripened karma remains, 
but die question is unnecessary, for rebirth stops with the extinc¬ 
tion of the cause of rebirth, the craving for existence. The Jaina 
disciples make the claim of omniscience for their teacher and it 
is put in the form in which Buddha disclaimed it. The Jaina 
Sutras- declare that Mahavira was ‘all knowing, perceiving all 
things, he knew ail beings of the universe, with all the gods, men 
and rebel gods; namely their coming, going, abiding, passing 
away, rebirth, the talk, conversation, a id thoughts, of all things, 
of all living beings in the universe. In contrast to Buddha, 
Mahavira taught a very elaborate belief in soul. The Jainas 
emphasise the commandment of Ahimsa tar more than even 
Buddhism. Jainism has always remained a national Indian rcli- 


1 Cf. Dbarma Chakka Paval!at'a Sutta. See infra p. 53. 

2 Cf. The Achdra -sutfa, pp. 15, 26, 
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whilst Buddhism developed into a world religion, 
actively missionary faith. 

Mahavira undoubtedly received support from his royal 
relations—Bimbisara and Ajata&tru of Magadha in successfully 
. r , T • i bunding the Jaina Church. His severe asceticism 

and Canon. which has always been an attraction for Indian 

. ^ minds and his simple doctrines attracted 

followers. Of his eleven close disciples, or apostles known as 
Ganadharas or‘Heads of Schools’only one, Arya Sudharman 
survived him and became the Pontiff of the Jaina Church 
atter the master s death. Nothing is known concerning the 
fortunes of the Jaina Church for about 150 years. According 

to the Jaina traditions Udayin, the successor of Ajatalatru, was 

a devoted Jaina. The Nandas were also probably Jaina as the 
jaina books do not calumniate them. There is also the evidence 
of the Hathigurhpha inscription which records that King Kharavela 
of Kalinga recovered the idol of the .first Jina which the ‘Nauda 
Raja’ had taken away from Kalinga. Chandragupta Maurya. a 
Brahmanic Hindu throughout his reign, probably became a Jaina 
about the end of his life. A Jaina tradition associates Chandra¬ 
gupta with the Jaina pontiff Bhadrabahu with whom he had 
ictircd to the South to take up asceticism according to Jaina rules, 
having abdicated his throne in favour of his son. A late inscrip¬ 
tion (C. 900 A.D.) records that the summit of the Chandragiri 
(Mysore) is marked by the foot-paints of Bhadrabahu and Chandra- 
gupta Munipati. 

For certain facts i.e. the history of the Jaina Church from its 
inception to the fourth or third-century B.C. we arc indebted to the 
Jaina Kalpa-sutra of Bhadrabahu who was the 
T su e tra Jai “ a Hth sixth thera Mahavira and was a contempo- 

century B.C. rary of Chandragupta Maurya. He is said to have 
died t 70 years after Mahavira’s nirvana. Three 
different sections form the entire book, but it is doubtful if Bhadra¬ 
bahu is the author of ail three. Section I contains the Jinaeharitra 
or the biographies of the Jinas. In it we get the names of all the 


1 Lewis Rice, Epigraphia Camatica, vol. I, p. 34. 
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twenty-three Jinas or Tirthakaras who preceded Mahavlra 
whom Parsvanatha, the penultimate one, is said to have laid the 
foundations upon* which Mahavlra, who followed him about 
250 years after, built up the Jaina Church. The main portion of 
the section is the biography of Mahavlra, which is told in great 
detail. Section II of the Kalpa-sutra consists of the Theravall, a 
list of schools (ganas) and their heads (ganadharas). The list goes 
far beyond Bhadrabahu, hence could not possibly have been 
written by him. Section III contains the Samacharl or the Rules for 
the ascetics. Sudharman, the first tb:ra died 20 years after his Mas¬ 
ter. His successor was Jambu who held the office for 44 years. 
After him passed three generations of pontiffs, and at the time of 
the last Nanda, the Jaina Church was ruled by two theras, 
Sambhutavijaya and Bhadrabahu, the author of the Kalpa-sutra. 

These two were the last of the theras who perfected the 14 
Puvvas (Sansk. Purvas), /.<?., the texts of the old Jaina scriptures 
which Mahavlra himself had taught to his Gana- 
CounciYat Patdi- c ^ laras - Sambhutavijaya is said to have died in the 

Schism C?* oo^lTc Same 7 ear * n Chandragupta took possession 

of the throne. About that time a great famine 
lasting for 12 years devastated the region of Bengal. 
Bhadrabahu seeing that this evil would promote numerous 
offences against the ecclesiastical rules escaped to Karnata with 
his followers. Many Jainas remained in Magadha under Sthula- 
bhadra, a disciple of Sambhutavijaya. After the famine the disci¬ 
ples oi Bhadrabahu returned, but the teacher himself went to 
Nepal where he died of penance. The monks who remained in 
Magadha convoked in the meantime a great council at Patalipu- 
tra about 300 B.C, in order to collect and revise the scriptures. 
But since the Purvas or the older texts were known perfectly by 
Bhadrabahu, Sthulabhadra, who had gone to Bhadrabahu in 
Nepal, was instructed on only ten Purvas, the canon established 
at Pataliputra was a fragmentary one, and in it, to some extent, 
new scriptures took the place of the old. In the council the Jaina 
scripture emerged in the form of 12 Ahgas or “limbs” out of 
the original 14 Purvas. When the followers of Bhadrabahu returned 
to Magadha, there was a great gulf made between those who 

F* 7 
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and those who stayed at home. The latter had 
grown accustomed to wearing white garments, whereas, the 
former, strictly following the teachings of Mahavlra, still persis¬ 
ted in going naked. This is how the first schism came about 
which split the Jaina Church into the Digam ha ra s a n rjSyvM-n mb 
the earlier schism, referred to above (p. 45) and led by Mahavira’s 
own son-in-law Jamali being a minor one. The Digambaras 
refused to acknowledge the canon as it emerged in the council, 
holding that the 14 Purvas were lost. 

In the course of time, the canon of the Svetambaras was 
reduced to a state of disorder, and was even in danger 
of being lost altogether. Hence, in the year 
The Secondjaina 980 after the death of Mahavira (J.e , 9 about the 
A.D? Ia " be £ innin g the sixth century A.D.), a Council 
was held at Valabhl in Gujarat, presided 
over by Devardhi Kshamasramana, a Ganadhara, for the 
purpose of collecting the sacred texts and writing them down. 
The twelfth Anga had already gone astray at that time. 
This is why we find only eleven Ahgas in the recension which 
has come down to us. 

Unlike Buddhism, Jainism took deep roots in the soil of 
India, though it never attempted to spread its doctrines in and 
out of the country by an intense missionary 
iH^on^Sia^ J ainism activity like Buddhism. During the Maurya 
rule. Jainism lost the royal patronage of 
Magadha kings which it had hitherto enjoyed from the beginning. 
During that period, however, Jainism spread to western and 
southern India. Ujjain and Mathura became the stronghold of 
Jainism. The large number of Jaina'inscriptions found at Mathura 
proves that it was a great centre of Jainism. A legend connects 
Ujjain as an equally great centre of the faith as early as the first 
century B.C. We find in the legend that Jaina saint Kalaka- 
charya was insulted by king Gardabhilla of Ujjain, who, according 
to 'various traditions, was the father of the traditional Vikrama- 
ditya, the founder of the Vikrama era. The insulted Jaina saint 
Kalaka went in his desire for revenge to the land of the Sakas, 
whose king was styled Saham-sahi (King of Kings), a title borne 
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Greek and Indian forms by the Saka rulers of the Punjab in 
the first century B.C.,and by the Kushana rulers of about the same 
period whose coins bear the title of Shaonano shao . 1 Kalaka 
persuaded a number of Saka satraps to invade Ujjain and over- 
throw the dynasty of Gardhabhilla. Some years later, his ^ aliant 
son Vikramaditya recovered the throne of his ancestors. The 
legend contains the tradition of Saka dominion in Western India 
which is a fact, and of the foundation of the \ikrama era (58 B.C.) 
which Vikramaditya probably inaugurated to celebrate his great 
victory over the Sakas. The fact of the use of the Vikrama eia 
by the Jainas in the country of Malwa, of .which Ujjain was the 
capital, lends support to the close relation between the legend 
and the foundation of the era. 2 W hile Buddhism has almost 
disappeared from India, Jainism still flourishes in several parts 
of the country. It has been comparatively free from the hostility 
of rival faiths because of its non-missionary spirit. Among 
other reasons why it escaped destruction is its orthodoxy and its 
affinity to Brahmanism in some respects. All parts of India to-day 
contain in more or less number the followers of Jainism, but the 
more important centres of the faith are Mathura, Malwa, Gujarat 
Rajputana and some districts of the South. I he Jainas are a rich 
and prosperous community. Their temples display the wealth 
of the community in their rich and costly decorations, llundttds 
of commodius Dharma^alas in all big cities and sacred places 
of India, schools and colleges, hospitals for men and beasts and 
many other charitable institutions testify to their munificent spirit. 


BUDDHISM 

But the movement which gave the greatest shock to Brah¬ 
manism was started by Gautama Buddha. He was 
Life of Buddha, also a Kshatriya prince. His father was 
Suddhodana, the chief of the Sakya republican 
clan of Kapilavastu. His mother was Maya, a princess of the 

1 Cf. Dmuiputra shahi shahanu sbabi of the Alhhal j 
inscription of Samudra Gupta, applied to _tl w Kushana emperor. 
The modern form ol the title is Shahan Shah. 

2 Prof, llapson, however, argues [C.H.I. vol. I, p. 57 ’ and P* 
581] that A/Xs 1 is the founder of the era. 
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neigiibouring clan of the Koliyas. He was born c. 567 B.C. 1 in 
the village of LumbinI, a few miles from Kapilavastu, and which 
was perhaps used at that time as a suburban pleasance by the 
rulers of Kapilavastu. The sacred memory of his birth has been 
perpetuated by a beautiful monolithic pillar containing an inscrip¬ 
tion set up by A£oka in c. 249 B.C. His mother having died a 
few days after his birth, he was brought up by his step-mother 
Mahamaya. 


1 There is a divergence of opinion as to the date of Buddha’s 
death. One school holds c. 483 B.C., but I hold B.C. 487, as 
the year of the Parinirvana on the grounds stated below: 

The ‘Canton Records’ reveal 975 dots up to A.D. 489, supposed 
to have been started from the year of Parinirvana, or at 
most one year after the great, event. In the latter case* 
one more dot is to be added to 975. In either case the date 
of the Parinirvana comes to (975—489) 486 or (975 4-1—489) 
487 B.C. The date (487 B.C.) agrees well with other independent 
evidences. Chandragupta’s accession to the throne must have 
taken place sometime after the death of Alexander and the First 
Partition Treaty of Babylon in 323 B.C. and the Second Partition 
Treaty of Triparadisus in 321 B.C., in which there is hardly any 
mention of the Greek possessions West of the Indus. Justin 
[XV., 4] gives prominence to Sandrocottus as the genius ‘under 
whose leadership the Indians threw off the last remnants of the 
Macedonian yoke’. This act of driving the Greeks beyond the 
Indus must have taken at least a year after he ascended the imperial 
throne and possessed himself of the wealth and the grand army 
left by the Nandas. Therefore his accession may be reasonably 
placed in c . 322 B.C. According to the Puranas he reigned 
for 24 years and his son Bindusara reigned for 25 years. There¬ 
fore Aloka ascended the throne in r. 273 B.C. According to a 
passage in the Ceylonese chronicles four years elapsed between 
A^okas’ accession and coronation. Therefore Asoka’s corona¬ 
tion took place in^. 269 B.C.—a date which also agrees with another 
passage of the chronicles stating that Anoka’s consecution took 
place 218 years after the Parinirvana. This places the date of the 
Buddha’s parinirvana in c. [269-4-2.18] 487 B.C. It cannot be 
placed at any rate after 486 B.C. on the basis of the Canton record 
even if the suggested reason for the absence of a dot is not 
accepted. All scholars have agreed to accept the traditional 
testimony as recorded in the Buddhist canonical books that the 
Buddha lived for 80 years. This brings the date of his birth to 
[486 or 4874-80] c . 566 or 567 B.C. 
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'Prom his boyhood, prince Siddhartha, by which name he was 
called, showed signs of a contemplative turn of mind, and a deep 


compassionate nature. One day when his cousin Devadatta shot 
down a swan, the prince took possession of the wounded bird and 
claimed it as his own. “By what right do you claim it ? It is 
mine by the laws of game”, exclaimed Devadatta in wrath. 
“By the right of love and mercy—the highest of all rights, do I claim 
it,” coolly replied the future Buddha, even though he was a mere 


lad in his teens. 


Noticing in his son a great indifference to worldliness, the 
king married him to a beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
a Sakya noble and surrounded the young prince; and his wife 
Ya^odhara with the choicest material of luxury and pleasure. 
But nothing could, make him happy. The cause of his unhappi¬ 
ness was his realisation of the sufferings of mankind due to old 
,age, disease and death. So one day he left his home and every¬ 
thing behind and chose the life of a SannyasI to find a remedy for 
the ills of suffering humanity. This departure is known as the 
Great Renunciation which he accepted at the age of twenty- 
nine. He first became a disciple of a learned Brahman and became 
learned in the sastras and philosophy but found no satisfaction. 
He then led the life of an ascetic and practised the severest of 
penances which also failed to satisfy him. In this way he spent 
six years in fruitless efforts at finding the Truth. Then he ,sat in 
deep contemplation under a jpeepal tree near Gaya and found the 
Truth, the means of salvation from human sufferings. Since then 
he became known as the Buddha or the Enlightened at the age of 
thirty-live. The tree henceforth became known as Bodhi tree. 
He first repaired to the Deer Park at Sarnath near Benares wdiere 
he set the ‘Wheel of Law’ in motion or gave his first religious 
discourse, as a result of which five disciples joined him. This small 
beginning formed the nucleus of the greatTuddhist Church or Order, 
bor forty five years-did the Buddha preach to the princes and pea¬ 
sants oj" India* hisniessage df salvation before he died atKuiinara 
in the district of <5orakhpur at the age of eighty in r. 487 

B.C> 
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philosophy of Buddhism is inte nsely rational. The 
first sermon of the Buddha which is embodied in the Dhamma 
Chakka Vabattana Sutta clearly states the essen- 
^Buddhism^ b&l doctrines of Buddhism. The four great 
Truths are: (i) Sorrow, (2) The Cause of 

Sorrow; (5) The Remedy for Sorrow, and (4) The Path. Life 
is full of sorrow namely, old age,'disease and death. The cause 
of this sorrow is birth which is again caused by desire for earthly 
things and material enjoyments which are incapable of satisfaction 
and therefore lead the individual from birth to rebirth. The 
cessation of this desire will remove the cause of this sorrow namely 
birth. This cessation^of the desire can be,achieved by following 
the Path which is the Arya Ashtangamarga or the noble eight-fold 
path, namely (i) Right faith, (2) Right thought, (3) Right action, 
(4) Right speech, (5) Right means of livelihood, (6) Right endea¬ 
vour, (7) Right remembrance, and (8) Right meditation' This 
path is the Middle Path avoiding the two extremes, 
sensuality on the one side, and extreme asceticism on the 
other. 

Thus the philosophy of Buddhism is intensely rationalistic. 
It believes in the law of karma and rebirth. That is, a man reaps 
the consequences of his own actions in the previous existence. 
The cause of human suffering is birth and it is within the power 
of man to get rid of rebirth and the consequent suffering. The 
Buddhist Nirvana is the release from rebirth. It does not formally 
deny the existence of God, but does not mention Him as a necessary 
factor for the attainment of Nirvana. Thus it lays an emphasis 
on the individual exertion at self-improvement and on moral 
actions as a means to attain it. Ahitnsa or abstaining from kill¬ 
ing, respect for animal life, truthfulness, rever- 
Practical Morality, ence to superiors, service to humanity to 
relieve sufferings of all kinds etc., are some 
of the positive actions of practical morality of Buddhism. Con- 
trary to the beliefs of the existing Brahmanism it rejects the 
infallibility of the Vedas, condemns the animal sacrifices and the 
elaborate and meaningless ceremonies in worships, rejects the 
superiority of the Brahmans and the caste system. 
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Buddhism at once appealed to the masses as a welcome relief 

from the priest-ridden and caste-ridden Brahmanism. The 

magnetic personality of the Buddha worked 

Progress of a touch-stone for all who came into his 

Buddhism. . , . , * 

contact. The impeccable logic with which 

he met the arguments of the learned orthodox Brahmans, and 

the deep human feeling which inspired his discourses com inced 

priests, princes and poor people alike. By freeing religion of all 

elaborate and costly ceremonials, he made it accessible to the 

poor, and laying stress on practical morality, he made the life ol 

the community healthier and happier. Religion which was more 

or less vicarious under the' Brahmanic cult became intensely 

personal and reflected in day-to-day conduct of life. By abolish 

ing caste distinctions, he raised the status of the lower orders who 

in accepting Buddhism obtained their social and spiritual freedom. 

All these account for the rapid rise of Buddhism which the time- 

spirit demanded as a cure for the evils in Hindu society arising out 

of a degenerate Brahmanic cult, and the Buddha had the satisfaction 

to see before he passed away that the people and princes of suen 

powerful kingdoms as Magadha, Kosala and Kau^ambi and those 

of the republican states of the Sakyas, the Vajjis, the Mallas etc., 

accepted Buddhism, and the whole of Middle India or Majjhimadcsa 

as it was then called, was dotted with the Buddhist monasteries 

and Viharas. After his death the highly organised Buddhist 

Sariigha consisting of zealous and selfless monks and nuns catiiea 

on the work of propagation efficiently and successfully. Then 

the patronage of the great emperor A£oka who made it the state 

religion still more contributed to its success in India and its 

diffusion, abroad. 

In addition to the great teacher and the doctrine of Buddhism 
there is a third factor of equal importance. It is 
1'hc Samgha or the h Ssril , rha or the Buddhist Church. The''three 
together form tbc^ Buddhist Holy Trinity to 
which the Buddhists pay equal reverence in their dally prayers ; 

T seek refuge in the Buddha/ 

‘I seek refuge in the Dhamma/ 

T seek refuge in the Sarhgha/ 
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laid down rules for the conduct of its members. Membership 
was open to all persons, male or female, above fifteen years of age. 
There was no caste restriction. The rules of admission were as 
follows : a candidate for admission to the Samgha had to attach 
himself to a monk who after giving him certain preliminary 
training was to present him to an assembly of monks and make 
a formal proposal for admitting him to the Church. The per¬ 
mission being given, he was to be ordained as a monk who 
henceforth led a life of poverty and chastity and devotion. One 
of the primary causes of the rapid progress of Buddhism was 
the devoted and selfless service of the monastic Order. The lay 
Buddhists, of course, led the life of householders and financially 
contributed to the maintenance of the monastic Order, as it is 
even now done in Burma. The government of the church was 
primarily in the hands of local Samghas’. The ultimate authority 
was in the hands of the general council which was convoked when¬ 
ever any occasion arose. 

Four such general councils of the Buddhist church were held. 
The first general council was held a few weeks after the demise 
of the Buddha in the SattapannI cave 1 near 
General Councils. Rajagriha in which the discourses of the 
Buddha were collated, classified and adopted 
as authoritative canonical texts by an assembly of five hundred 
monks representing different local Samghas. The division of the 

First General teachin g s °f Buddha into two Pi takas— 
Couucii at Rajagriha Vinaya and Dhamma dealing with the discipline 
of the monks and the doctrine respective¬ 
ly was made in'the first general council." The president of the 
council was Mahakassapa. Upali and Ananda, both attendants 
and close disciples of the Buddha, were the authorities for the 
Vinaya and Dhamma Sutras respectively. 

One hundred years after the parinirvana, the monks of Vai^ali 
adopted certain practices which were contrary to the rules of 


1 Vin ya—Chullavagga XI, Dipavtfm^a IV. 
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Vinaya. This necessitated the convocation of the second 

general council of the Church which was 

Council at Vaisali attended by the monks from all parts of 

r * 3 c 7 i?‘ The India. 1 The Vailali monks stuck to their views, 

first Schism. # 5 

and the council having failed to settle the 
dispute, a great schism of the Buddhist church was the result. 
Those who held to the orthodox Vinaya were called Sthaviras 
while the pro-changers became known as Mahasamghikas. 

The third general council was held at Pataliputra in the reign 
of the Emperor A6oka. ft was held, according to the Ceylonese 

. traditions, 236 years after Buddha’s death, 

Third General . . . . 

Council c. 251 B.C. an d was presided over by theUearned monk 

Attepmt at Unity^ = Mo gg ali P utta Tissa. The council accomplished 
two important -results : firstly it made a new 
classification of the Buddhist canonical texts by the addition of 
a third pitaka called the Abhidhamma Pitaka which contained 
the philosophical interpretations of the doctrines of the existing 
two pitakas, especially of the Sutta or Dhamma Pitaka 2 . The 
result was that the sayings and discourses of the Buddha now came 
to be known as the Tripitaka. Secondly, the canonical literature 
was definitely and authoritatively settled so as to eliminate all 
disruptive tendencies, making all schisms within the church 
punishable. In consonance with the authorized text of the 
Canon as definitely settled in the council, A£oka issued the edicts 
against schisms 3 . 


1 Vinaya—Chullavagga XII, S.B.E. Vol. XX, p, 409 / 
Dipavarii6a v. 72. ff 9 Mahavam^a IV. 

0 Tradition has it that Tissa also compiled the Katbavattu , a 
treatise refuting all the heretical dociines of those times, and 
incorporated it with the Canon. It is one of the books of the 
Abhidhammapitaka. It presupposes not only the texts of the 
Vinayapitaka and of all the Nikayas of the Suttapitaka, but othei 
hooks of the Abhidhammapitaka. It w >uld therefore be assumed 
that this b 1 after the compilation of on by 

Tissa himself, and the members of the council appended it to the 
whole work by way of a crowning piece. 

a C/. Kau^ambl Edict in the Allahabad Pillar; Sarnath and Sanchi 
p filar Edicts. 

F. 8 
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church was held in Ka^rnir under the leadership of the elder 
„ , Vasumitra and the great scholar A^vaghosha 

Council in Kashmir, during the reign of kanishka. This council 
settled certain controversial questions arising 
out of some differences of opinion between the Sarvasti- 
vada teachers of Kasmir and Gandhara and also composed three 
large commentaries of the three Pitakas known as Vibhashas. 

We find in the time of Kanishka the rise of a new school of 
Buddhism known as Mahayana or the-great vehicle which differs 
in many essential points from the old Buddhism 


Mahayanism of the Buddha called HInayana or the lesser 

vehicle. The genesis of the Mahayana 
doctrine may, however, be found in the teaching of the Buddha 
himself, although the name Mahayana is new and is found for the * 
first time in the time of Kanishka. According to Buddha’s 
teachings, there are three ways or vehicles for the realising or 
Nirvana : 


(1) 1 hose who want to achieve their own salvation as soon 
as possible, without considering about others, can realise that 
goal by the attainment of arhatship. This vehicle is called 
Arhat-yana or the vehicle of the Arhats. 


(2) Those who together with the attainment of th&r own 
salvation want to do some more beneficial work for others can 
reach the goal by the way which is called pratyeka-Buddhayana 
or the vehicle of individual Buddha. 


( 3 ) Those who have renounced their own salvation or 

hvir^Th- n t 0 Ju lP ° LhCrS 3nd t0 this endhave ded *ated their 
: , ,s 15 Buddbayana or the vehicle of the Buddha 

° u Ide ^ Ci £ htecn schooIs J 'nto which old Buddhism was 
e a t le three vehicles stated above were equally respected. 
At he beginning of the Christian era, there developed one school 
, . °“ 8ht which den °unced the other two vehicles and pro¬ 
claimed that the Buddhayana was the great and the only vehicle, 
n order to have canonical sanction for the Buddhayana, or which 
they named Mahayana or the great vehicle to distinguish it from 
the other two yanas which they called together the little vehicle 
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they compiled many sutras, such as Ratnakuta and Vaipulya, which 
differed radically from the sutras of the old Pitakas in many essen¬ 
tial points. For instance, the Mahayanists who followed the new 
canonical books, the Vaipulya sutras deified the Buddha and 


Bodhisattvas. Bodhisattvas, according to Buddhist tradition, 
are beings who were in the process of attaining Buddhahood 
but had not yet attained it. For instance the Buddha bimsclf was 
born as Bodhisattvas innumerable times before he attained 


Mahayanism and 
Hinayanism com¬ 
pared. 


perfection'at Gaya. This introduction of the 
worship of the image of the Buddha and of the 
Bodhisattvas is a novel feature of Mahayanism 
in clear contrast to Hinayanism. A second 
point of contrast is that whereas the Hinayanists relied more 
on personal efforts at good living as the way to salvation, the 
Mahayanists relied more and more on the devotion and worship 
of the Buddha as a means of salvation and consequently introduced 
image-worship with its attendant rituals, ceremonies, charms and 
formulae. Faith took the place of reason, devotional worship 
replaced self-efforts. A third point of contrast between the two 
schools is that whereas canonical tests of Hfnayana were all 


written in Pali, those of Mahayana are found written in Sanskrit. 

Among the great exponents of the Mahayana doctrine and 
philosophy may be mentioned the names of Nagarjuna, Vasu- 
bandhu, Asanga, Dihgnaga and DharmakJrti. 

The points in which Buddhism and Jainism differ from Brah¬ 
manism or orthodox Hinduism are the points of resemblance 
between the former two. Both Buddhism 

Buddhism and anc j T a i a ism are protestant religious move- 
Jaimsm, J 1 r-n -t 

ments against the corruptions oi Brahmanism. 

Both denied the authority of the Brahmanic ceremonies and 

sacrificial worships, denied the superiority of the Brahmans 

and the caste-system. The founders of both religions were 

Kshat riya princes who drew their inspiration from the teachings 

of the Upanishads and preached their religions in the common 

language of people. Both laid emphasis on moral actions, 

the practice of Ahirhsa and on monastic life free from worldly ^ 

tangles. 
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ut in many other respects they differed fundamentally from 
each other. The Nirvana of the Buddhists is fundamentally 
different from that of the Jainas. The Nirvana of the former is 
escape from existence, while that of the latter is escape from 
body. The Jains believe in rigorous asceticism which is discarded 
by the Buddhists. The doctrine of Ahimsa, believed in by both, is 
carried by the Jainas to a far greater extent than ever contemplated 
by the Buddhists. Jainism retains a number of Brahmanic practices 
' and ceremonies and a modified form of caste-system—totally 
discarded by the Buddhists. Buddhism has almost disappeared 
from Tndia, while Jainism is still followed by a considerable 
section of Indian people. 

Both Buddhism and- Jainism retain some features of their 
parent religion, Hinduism. Buddhism and Jainism, as have been 
stated at the outset of this chapter, are mere offshoots of Hinduism, 
arising in protest of some of the corruptions of the latter, discard- 
ing its evils but retaining its fundamental principles. For ins¬ 
tance, *The law of Karm.i and Rebirth, the doctrine of Ahimsa, 
the spirit of toleration and purity of life are common features 
found in all three .7 


Downfall of Buddhism in India : its Causes. 


There is a great deal of misunderstanding as to the real causes 
of the downfall of Buddhism in India. Some have ascribed the 
disappearance of Buddhism from India to Brahmanic revival under 
the Imperial Guptas and to the loss of royal patronage. Buddhism 
existed in flourishing condition during and long after the rule of 
the Guptas as has been testified to by Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang. 
Moreover, the loss of royal patronage cannot be the cause of the 
extinction of a true and strong religion. Others have ascribed 
its downfall to Sankaracharya’s anti -Buddhist crusade. This is 
also historically wrong as will be shown later. Others again have 
ascribed its downfall from India to Muslim invasion and persecu¬ 
tion, The latter may be a contributory cause but is never by itself 
solely responsible for the disappearance of Buddhism from India. 
The real cause lay in the decay and rottenness v. hich.ovettook the 
Buddhist Sarfigha in the last stage of its existence in India which, 
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however, coincided with Muslim invasions of this country. But 
to say, therefore, that Buddhism fell because of the Muhammadan 
persecution alone is wrong, for, Brahmanism being equally under 
the persecution of the Muslim conquerors at the same period 
survived, while the former succumbed. Why ? Because of the 
inherent defective system of its organisation laying undue emphasis 
on monastic life and the gradual transformation of Buddhism 
by the introduction of some of those features of Brahmanism 
against which the founder of the faith, Gautama Buddha, raised 
his voice of protest. To understand this gradual deterioration of 
Buddhism which succumbed to the contributory causes stated 
above, it is necessary to give a brief historical review: 

The first stage of change of Buddhism w r as the rise ol the 
school of Mahayanists who introduced the worship of the Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas and created many more of the latter,such as Ava- 
: ^ *' lokite$vara, Manju£rl and others. The first image of the Buddha 
was made during the time of the Emperor Kanishka and after 
the creation of new Bodhisattvas, their images also came into 
existence. They were worshipped everywhere and people built 
great temples to them endowed with much wealth and ornaments. 
Then they invented many gods and goddesses, first as symbols 
of the different qualities of the Buddha and the more eminent 
Bodhisattvas but afterwards that symbolism was lost and they 
became separate gods and goddesses. Thus through the advent 
of Mahayana, Buddhism was diverted into quite a new channel 
leading to. image-worship. 

After the fifth century A.D. monasteries of Northern indi; 
contained images of these gods and goddesses which were wor¬ 
shipped by Buddhists. As time went on, the popular mind was 
more and mote attracted towards these Magnificent images of 
temples and monasteries which were patronised by kings and 
Wealthy persons. 3I an y unworthy people entered monastic life 
because they found these monasteries an abode of easy and 
comfortable life. When the number of such unworthy entrants 
increased and they formed a majority within the Order, they began 
to relax many rules and sought sanctions to indulge in many vices. 
To that end they composedmany Tan: 'c texts, into which, by and 
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they introduced some practices which were quite contrary 
to the ethics of Buddhism. This phase of Buddhism which was 
evolved out of Mahayana is known as Vajrayana or Tantric 
Buddhism. The Vajrayanists, following the precedence created 
by the Mahayanists, composed many books on their own doc¬ 
trines. They propagated them secretly among their followers. 
They mentioned that the Buddha did not preach only one Dharma 
but three kinds of Dharma—the first ^ravakyana at Sarnath, the 
second Mahayana for more evolved people at Rajagriha, and the 
third Vajrayana for the highly evolved people at Dhanyakat;aka 
in South India. The Mahayanists could not stop Vajrayana any 
more than the HInayanists could stop the spread of Mahayana. 
Moreover, the Vajrayanists did not teach openly and introduced 
many esoteric practices in which women and wine were most 
essential things. 

This attracted many people. The work began to exercise a 
great influence on popular minds on account of their psychic 
powers which they obtained by constant mystic practices. These 
psychic powers which were akin to hypnotism passed for spiri¬ 
tualism. While this new phase of Buddhism succeeded in influenc¬ 
ing popular minds, it also helped to destroy the ethical fervour 
of the monastic order. 

By the beginning of the ninth century Vajrayana was 
firmly established in India, so much so, that even the great 
monasteries of Nalanda which was hitherto a great centre of 
Mahayanism and of University learning became the headquarters 
, of Vajrayana. The introduction of esoteric practices, demons¬ 
trations of psychic powers, sorceries and incantations along with 
the worship of hundreds of gods and goddesses housed in temples 
and monasteries so completely changed the Buddhism of Sakya 
Muni that by the end of twelfth century A.D. nothing of the 
old religion was left, and mysticism and Tantricism took its place. 
The mystics had such great influnce that princes and peasants 
vied with one another to lavish gifts and endowments on monas¬ 
teries to earn their good will and protection. The kings had such 
implicit faith in their formulae and practices that instead of spend¬ 
ing money on the army, they liberally patronised the monasteries 
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and employed their Tantric priests to perform mystic ceremonies 
for the protection of their realm. In this way the coffers of monas¬ 
teries held more gold, silver and jewels than the treasures of kings, 
since for centuries the rich and poor alike vied with one another 
to fill them. At this time when the state of Buddhism was rotten 
to the core, the Turks invaded the country, destroying the great 
temples and monasteries considered most sacred and miraculous. 
Images of gods and goddesses were broken into pieces; though 
the mystic priest performed their sacrifices and mystic incantations, 
these did not helpthem. Thus by the beginning of the thirteenth 
- century the whole of Northern India had fallen into the hands 
of the Turks. The Pala kings who built the monastery of 
Odantapurl especially for the mystic monks in order to have their 
help, relied more upon their magic power than upon their armies 
to ward off the Muslim invasion, with the result that only two 
hundred horsemen ander Muhammad Bin Bakhtiyar were able 
to capture the capital. Bakhtiyar destroyed the famous mo¬ 
nastery of Nalanda. The image of the goddess Tara, which was 
considered to possess great magic power was broken and thrown 
down. The great University Library of Nalanda where Yuan 
Chwang studied for five years was burnt and destroyed. The 
same fate overtook the great University Library of Vikrama^ila. 
Had the monasteries and temples possessed less wealth, possibly 
the Turks would not have destroyed them since the Turk’s prin¬ 
cipal object was to obtain their wealth. Thus when Buddhism 
in Northern India was rotten from within, there came ^he Turks 
to whose blows it so easily succumbed. v \ 

Another popular but mistaken belief is that Sri Sankaracharya 
destroyed Buddhism in India by his relentless crusade against it 
throughout India. He not only used his great knowledge and 
debating skill to defeat Buddhist scholars in discussions but that 
he inspired his followers with such deep hatred for Buddism 
that they used violence against it. This belief is not only not true, 
but is unworthy of the great leader of Brahmanic revival and of the 
cult of Advaitavada. Our study of the historical materials avail¬ 
able in the Brahmanic and Buddhist literatures together with the 
archaeological finds compels us to discard this notion. Sankara* 
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^arya flourished about the eighth century A.D. His great con¬ 
temporary Santa rakshita who criticised all the philosophical theo¬ 
ries of his contemporaries and predecessors in his famous book 
Tattvasarfigraha says nothing about Sankaracharya. That shows 
that Sankara was not well-known at that time and that the militant 
crusade against Buddhism that is ascribed to him was not enough 
to attract his contemporary’s notice. It would seem that Sankara- 
charya was raised to a high position among Indian thinkers on 
account of Vachaspati who began to preach Sankara’s theories 
through learned commentaries and philosophical interpretations 
one century after. Yet in the commentaries of Vachaspati we 
find nothing that can be taken exception to by the Buddhists. He 
was too good a Hindu to preach violence or intolerance or hatred 
against Buddhism or for the matter of that, against any religion. 
The great exploits or conquests’ narrated at length in the works 
of Anandagiri and Madhavacharya cannot be accepted as true 
since we find no mention of these armed crusades of Sankara 
against Buddhists in Buddhist records in Pali, Chinese or Tibetan. 
If they really occurred, surely these records would have men¬ 
tioned them. Nor do we find any mention of his crusading 
activities in Southern India in the Ceylonese Chronicles; for the 
Dipavanisa and the Mahavamsa which make frequent mentions 

of the brutalities of the Tamil kings against Buddhism says 

/ 

nothing about the crusades of Sankara. 

The fact is. that Buddhism existed in a flourishing condition 
up to the end of the seventh century A.D. as testified to by Tuan 
Chwang and I-tsing. Later on, until the twelfth century, we find 
that Buddhism although internally weakened and corrupted by 
Vajrayana remained outwardly strong under the patronage of 
the Pala kings of Bengal and Bihar. In the tenth century, the 
Buddhists established many new large monasteries as Vikramsila 
(founded by Devapala). It was in this Pala period that many 
Indian teachers went to Tibet where they strengthened Buddhism 
and translated thousands of Buddhist works into Tibetan language 
which are still preserved. During thi^eriod many Tibetan 
Buddhist monks carne to the monasticiKMwdties. These records 
did not mention Sankara’s crusade. \ / 
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The rulers of Kanyakubja In the north-west of the Pala king¬ 
dom who had an extensive territory running from the Jumna 
to the Gandak had a great respect for Buddhism, although they 
were the followers of Brahmnism. Their magnificent gifts to 
Buddhist monasteries prove this. King Govinda Chandra donate 
five villages to the monastery of Jetavana, as can be seen from 
his copper-plate inscriptions. His queen Kumara Devi built a 
magnificent Vihara at Sarnath, the ruins of which are still in good 
condition. His great grandson Jayachandra also admired 
Buddhism as is shown by the Gaya inscription in which thisjung 
is mentioned as a disciple of Mitra Yogi, a famous Buddhist 
saint of the twelfth century. Thus we find that until the twelfth 
century Buddhism was prevalent in North India. Archaeologi- 
cal proofs of the prevalence of Buddhism in South India also 

exist. 

Buddhist usages of the ninth and tenth centuries have been 
found in Mahoba and also in Ellora, Nasik, and many other- 
parts of the Deccan. Unfinished Buddhist cave temples are found 
in Aurangabad and other places. In Sankara’s own native 
country Kerala, the manuscript of ManjuSrimula-kalpa was 
found even later than this time, and this shows, to say nothing 
of other parts, that even in Sankara’s own birth-place Buddhism 
was in existence many centuries after his time, brom tna 
above evidence, both negative and positive, we cannot accept the 
story that Sankara destroyed Buddhism in India. 

‘Summarised, it comes to this that the chief cause of the 
disappearance of Buddhism was the prevalence of Vajrayana w ic 
sapped its foundation by destroying all moral strengn. *1- 
secondary or contributory cause was the invasion of t e - 

which gave the final blow which the morally and ethically weak¬ 
ened structure of Buddhism could not withstand. Though the 
Turks did not spare the Brahmanic temples also, and there were 
Tannic practices among some of the followers of Brahmanism, 
Brahman teachers based their teachings on strict moral and et -v<n 
principles and good character, so that they were more respects 
That is why we find the Brahmanic temples more often rcstor-d. 
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5ugh the Buddhists were unable to restore their temples and 
monasteries. Take, for example, the famous temple of VHvanatha 
of Benares which was destroyed several times and was again and 
again restored. First it was destroyed by the Turks who erected 
a mosque in its place which still exists there. And even now, 
on S'varatri day, people visit this spot to offer flowers and water 
to a stone-pillar standing in the courtyard of the mosque. Then 
the Brahmans erected another Visvanatha temple at a place now 
known as AdivHves'vara (Original Visvanatha); that also was 
destroyed. And the third one was erected at Jnana Vapi which 
was destroyed by Aurangzeb in the seventeenth century. Again 
the Brahmans were able to construct another one which is the 
present ViSvanatha temple. Here we find examples of the acti¬ 
vities of the Brahmans and how they were able to collect suffi¬ 
cient funds to erect marvellous temples ; but if we look at the ruins 
of the Buddhist buildings, the last Vihara was built by queen 
Kumara Devi in the eleventh century; and after its destruction 
no restoration was made, until only a few years ago. We find 
the same thing in connection with Nalanda, Jetavana and other 
Buddhist places in the Middle India. They show that once 
■' Buddhist monasteries were destroyed, Buddhist monks were 
unable to restore them. What was the cause ? It was because the 
Buddhist monks who were the leaders of the whole Buddhist 
community had no reputation for good character or other 
admirable qualities. They had been respected only because they 
possessed supernatural powers through their Tantric practices 
and incantations. Through the great blow the Turks dealt to 
these supernatural powers, the whole foundation of their prestige 
and power vanished, and their immoral practices were laid bare 
before the people ; therefore they could not be helped by the 
people in the restoration of their temples. Also by reason of 
their special dress and lonely dwellings, outside the cities and 
towns, they were conspicuous enough to be singled out by the 
invaders. On account of these two causes they were forced to 
flee from India to the safer border countries such as Nepal and 
Tibet. Thus by the fall of the Buddhist monasteries and 
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Lemples, and by the absence of their leaders, the Buddhist 
monks, Buddhists were abandoned and left without guides 
and in the very nature of the organisation they were helpless. 
Within one or two centuries, some of them who had relatives 
and caste people of their own in the Brahmanic faith, returned 
to that faith, others who were considered inferior or suffered 
from social tyranny of the higher castes were tempted to accept 
Islam. Thus somewhere in the fourteenth century Buddhism 
disappeared from the Middle country. It lingered for a 
few years more in some other places ; but without backbone it 
was unable to stand ; and thus the disappearance of Buddhism 
from the land of its birth became complete. 1 

Thanks to the activities of the Maha Bodhi Society of India 
founded by the late Devamitta Dharmapala of Ceylon there has 
been an earnest attempt to revive Buddhism 

R dhismin f India!" in India> The Mulagandhakuti Vihara of 
Sarnath has been restored by a magnificent 
building. Along with it, rest houses for Buddhist monks and 
pilgrims, a hospital, a school house and a library building 
have been constructed. Sarnath where the Buddha had set 
the Wheel of Law in motion and where A£oka had perpetuated 
that event by building a monastery and setting up an inscribed 
pillar, is again humming with life as the headquarter of the Buddh¬ 
ist organisation in India, after a lapse of several centuries. New 
Viharas have been built at KuDinara and §ravasti and Calcutta. 
A Buddhist rest house has been built at Bodh-Gaya near the Maha- 
Bodhi Temple. Branches of the Maha Bodhi Society have been 
opened in different towns and cities of India. 


J.M.B.S., Dec. 1932, March, 1933* 







CHAPTER V 

HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM THE 6 TH 
CENTURY TO THE 4 TH CENTURY B.C. 

I 

Political Condition 
The Pre-Maury an States 

In the sixth century B.C. we are on more solid grounds as to 
the political history of India, the Buddhist and the Jaina books as 
well as Brahmanic literature, the Puranas, providing plenty of 
identical and corroborative evidences for its construction. 

The most striking feature in the political condition of India 
in the sixth century B.C. was the absence of any paramount power. 

The "whole of North India from Gandhara 
Janapadas?' ^ ( M °dern Kahnlr and Taxila) to the borders of 
Bengal was parcelled out roughly among sixteen 

principal states. The Buddist canonical text, the Anguttara 

Nikaya names these sixteen Mahajanapadas as follows: 

(1) Ka 4 i. 

(2) Ko^ala. 1 

(5) Ahga. 2 - 

(4) Magadha. 3 - /+.£***. * 

(5) Vajji ? 4 b 

(6) Malla. 5 * k y , -v* * 

(7) Chedi. G 

( 8 ) Varhsa (Vatsa ). 7 

1. Roughly corresponding to modern Oudh. 2. The state 

of Magadha roughly corresponding to the district of Bhagalpur. 

3. Corresponds roughly to the present districts of Patna and 

Gaya. ^ 4. A confederation of several clans with their capital 
at Vai^ali. 5. The territory of the twin republican states with 

capitals at Ku&nara (modern Kasia near Gorakhpur) and Pava 

(modern Padrauna, 12 miles north of Kasia.) 6. Modern Bundel- 
khand. 7. The capital of Vatsa or Vamsa kingdom is identified 
with the ruins of Kosam, a village 38 miles from Allahabad For 
proofs oi its identification read the author’s Early History of 

68 
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( 9 ) Kum. 8 

(10) Panchala.® 

(11) Machchha (Matsya). 10 

(12) Surasena. 11 

(13) Assaka. 12 

(14) Avanti. 13 

(15) Gandhara. 14 

(16) a Kamboja. 15 

In the sixth century R.C.—many of the above states had lost 
their importance which they had before; and some had not yet 
attained the importance which they got later. Of the former, 
Kuru and Panchala which occupied a premier position in North 
India in the later Vedic period occupy a secondry position now. 
The kingdom of Videha which was the centre of political greatness 
and cultural activities just a century earlier is no longer heard. 
The kingdom was destroyed by means of an armed revolution 
of the people on account of the tyranny of its last king Kalara 
Janaka 1 and on the ruins of which three republican states arose. 
The kingdom of Ka 41 which had retained its supremacy in North 
India upto the beginning of the sixth century B. C. fell a victim 
first to the growing power of KoSala and then of Magadha. 

Besides the republics of the Vajjian confederation and the 
twin republics of the Mallas, of Pava and Ku&nara, the Buddhist 
texts also mention several other small aristocratic republics. €,g., 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Koliyas of Ramagrama, the Bhaggas 
of Sumsumara Giri, the Bulis of Allakappa and the Moriyas of 
Pipphaiivana. They were all Kshatriya tribes and claimed and 


Kau&mbl, pp. 83-99. 8 - R°uglily corresponding to modern 

Dehli Province and Meerut district. 9. Corresponding roughly to 
Rohilkhand Division. 10. Roughly corresponding to Jaipur 
State. 11. The country with capital at Mathura. 12. A state 
in the neighbourhood of Avanti. 13. Roughly corresponding 
to modern Malwa. 14. Roughly corresponding to modern 
Kashmir and Taxila. 15. A state immediately north of 
Gandhara identified with Raipura described by \uan Cliwang 
to have existed in the modem N.W.F.P. 

1 Majjh. Nik.—MakhSdeva-Sutta [II. 82]; Nimi Jataka; b^ddha 
Ch&tita [IV, 80]; Arthaiastra. 
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:ived an equal share of the bodily remains of the Buddha after 
his Parinirvana at K u&nara with the representatives of Magadha 
and Vai&al. 1 


But the States which stand out prominently out of the sixteen 
Janapadas mentioned above were Ko£ala, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, 
Varriisa and Avantl. These States figure prominently in the 
Buddhist literature as fighting with one another and each having 
direct and intimate relations with the Buddha who visited these 
cities several times and succeeded in converting the princes 
and the people there to the new doctrine. 

Kosala. Kosala which roughly speaking corresponds 
modern Oudh occupied a premier position 
in the time of its king Mahako£ala, who reigned in the beginning 
of the 6th century B.C. In his time Ka 4 l was a fief of the king¬ 
dom of Ko&la being apparently conquered by his predecessors. 
When Mahako&la married his daughter Kosala Devi to Bindusara, 
king of Magadha, he gave a village of Ka£l as dowry to his daugh¬ 
ter. His son and successor Prasenajit was a contemporary and 
great admirer of the Buddha who evidently converted him and his 
people to the new doctrine. The Samyutta Nikaya mentions 
I Ptase najit as the head of a group of five rajas. This proves 
KoGala’s premier position in North India before the rise of 
Magadha to that position. ^ 

The Vajjians, according to Dr. Rhys Davids, included eight 
confederated clans, of whom the Lichhavis and the Videhans 
were the most important. 2 Videha was once a 
Vajji. kingdom which rose to the great power 
and importance in the time of its philosopher- 
king, Janaka. During his time, the capital Mithila was the 
centre of political and cultural activity of Northern India. 
The last king of Videha and of the direct line of the 
great Janaka was Halara who perished as we have seen 
(p. 69) along with his kingdom and relations as a result 
of a lascivious attempt on a Brahman maiden just as 


1 Digh. Nik.—Mahaparinibbana Sutta. 

2 iiH ddhist India, p. 25. 3. iCarala occ. to the Mbh. 
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the last king of Rome, Superbus Tarquinius, was driven 
from his kingdom for a similar offence. On the ruins 
of the Videhan kingdom arose the two great republics of the 
Videhans and the Lichchhavis and six small others. The capital 
of Videhan republic was Mithila which has been identified with 
the modern town of Janakpur. Dr. Rhys Davids says that the 
name of the town ‘preserves the memory of the famous Rajput 
scholar and philosopher, king Janaka of old time.’ 

More powerful than the Videhans in fact the most powerful 
of the republican clans forming the Vajjian confederation 
were the Lichchhavis. They were an indigenous 
The Lichchhavis. Kshatriya clan 1 and not Hinduised foreigners 
as Dr. V. Smith seems to think. 2 They 
were a war-like and independence-loving people. They had evi¬ 
dently taken a leading part in the revolution which destroyed the 
Videhan monarchy and created the republican confederation, for 
tneir city Vai£all was not only the capital of their clan but was 
also tne capital of the entire Vajjian confederation. There are 
plenty of references about their war-like nature in the Buddihist 
texts. Even in the time of the Great Bimbisara, they were bold 
enough to attack his kingdom across the Ganges. Bimbisara 
had entered into a friendly alliance with them by marrying a 
Vai^p'H princess Chellana. Also king Ajata&itru who was a terror 
to his neighbours, was afraid of the Lichchhavis, so much so that 
a strong fort on the junction of the Ganges and the Son, 
on the site of the village Patali, which afterwards developed into 
he famous city of Pataliputra and the metropolis of the great 
a gadhan empire for nearly one thousand years. Determined 
destory }fi s turbulent neighbours the Lichchhavis, Ajataiatru 
opted a treacherous means. This chief minister Vassakara 
Was sent to VaHall to create dissension, quarrels and civil strife 
among the Lichchhavis. Vassakara succeeded in his mission so 

witd t '^ at ^i at ^ atru was a ^ e to destroy theft independence and 
Vajjian confederacy with little opposition. 3 

2 Nik. (Mahaparinibbana Sun a). 

3 n-x Anti ^ uar y l 9 ° 3 > P* * 33 ; 1 9 °^* P* 73 - 

Nik. (Mahaparinibbana Sutta). 
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The Lichchhavis were a sort of an aristocratic republic, the 
power of the state was vested in the assembly elected by the 
citizens. The government was carried on by ‘elders’ each of whom 
bore the title of Raja’. So that a Raja in Vaisali or for the matter 
of that, of any other aristocratic republic of which there were 
quite a few at that time in the Middle and Northern India, did not 
mean a monarch but only a ruler or a member of the Govern¬ 
ment. We have no means to ascertain whether these Rajas were 
elected or were hereditary heads of the families composing the 
clan. One of the Jatakas relates that seven thousand, seven hundred 
and seven Rajas lived in Vai&H and exercised the right of sovere- ^ 
ignty. 1 If the number is correct, then there must have been as 
many thousand families forming the Lichchhavi clan. Our 
surmise is that the Assembly elected the members of the 
government from among the heads of the noble families, each 
of whom bore the title of Raja. The Lichchhavis had friendly 
relations with both Ko^ala and the Mallas". 

Among the public buildings, the city had a large ball— 
Santhagara or die hall of the Assembly where the Lichchhavi 
Rajas transacted business of state. 

The capital city of the Lichchhavis, Vai&ll was intimately 
connected with both Jainism and Buddhism. The mother of Ma- 
havlra the founder of Jainism, was a Lichchljavi 
Vaisali. princess. Trivia, her father Chetaka being a 
Raja of Vaisali. The birth-place of Mahavira 
was Kundagrama which was a suburb of the city of Vais'ali. The 
Lichchhavis were among the most ardent followers of the Buddha, 
who always admired them for their spiritual earnestness and amity 
among themselves. The Buddha visited Vailali several times, 
and among his last visit to the city before his Maliapannibbana 
he spent a considerable time in Vaisali and its suburban towns 
such as Kundagrama, Hatthlgama, etc. On the eve of his leaving 
Vai&li during his last visit the Buddha feelingly spoke to Ananca: 


1 Ekapanna Jataka; Law, Some Kshatriya Iribes of Ancicn 
India, p. 99* 

*Ib. 
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This will be the last time, Ananda, that the Tathagata will behold 
Vai^ali. 1 

We have it from the Pali texts that Vai^ali was ‘an opulent 
and prosperous town, crowded with people, abundant with goods’; 

that it had thousands of seven-storied buildings’; 

Secoad'Buddhist ^ nnumera ^^ e ‘pleasure grounds and lotus ponds’. 

Council. The Pali texts also refer to the largeness of 

the city. The introductory portion of the 
Ekapanna Jataka relates that a ‘triple wall encompassed the city, 
each wall a league distant from the next, and there were three 
gates with watch towers’. Vai^all had the distinction of being 
the venue of the second general council of Buddhist monks. 
The city has been identified with Besarh in the Muzaffarpur 
district of Bihar. 

The Malla territory was another republican state in the 6th 
century B.C. with two divisions. The capital of one division 
was Kudina ra and that of the other was Pava. 

The Mallas. The importance of the Malla state lies in 

the fact that the last two towns the Buddha 
visited before his final passing away were Pava and Ku£inara. In 
the former place he took his last meal and was taken ill. In the 
latter place he died. Ku^inara has been definitely identified 
with Kasia near Gorakhpur (U.P.) and Pava with Padrauna, 12 
miles north of Kasia. The Mallas were great admirers of the 
Buddha and were a brave and war-like people, of which there are 
several references in the Buddhist and Jaina books. 

The Varfisa or Vatsa country was a powerful monarchical 
st ate. Its capital was Kaulambl which is identified definitely 
with the village of Kosam, 38 miles south- 

Vatsa. west of Allahabad. It was one of the six 
great cities of that time and was a centre 
01 trade and traffic. Situated on the banks of the Jumna, it was 
like Taxila, Sravasti, Varanasi, Rajagfiha and Vai^all, a wealthy 
an d commercial city in which millionaire merchants, lesser 


1 
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Nik. (Mahaparinibbana Sutta). 
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and middlemen resided. In the Sutta Nipata we are 
told that the most important entrepot of goods and passengers 
from south and west was Kausambi. 1 

In the sixth century B.C. the king who reigned in Kausambi 
was Udayana. Udayana is described in Buddhist books to be a 
war-like and powerful king. His relations with the neighbour¬ 
ing states were none too peaceful. Wedged between the two 
powerful neighbouring states Magadha in the east and AvantI 
in the west and with its capital city of Kausambi commanding 
the trade routes by land and water in Mid-India, Udayana’s king¬ 
dom was coveted by both Ajataiatru and Pajjota, the king of 
AvantI. The powerful king Ajata^atru of Magadha had extended 
his territory in the west as far as KasI which touched the eastern 
confines of the kingdom of Udayana who secured his eastern 

frontiers by entering into a matrimonial alliance with the king of 

Magadha. King Pajjota also invaded his kingdom, but was un¬ 
successful and had to buy peace by giving his daughter in marri¬ 
age to its king, Udayana. These two royal marriages were essen¬ 
tially necessary for the maintenance of the political independ¬ 
ence of Varfisa which served as a buffer state between AvantI 
and Magadha. “Had not Udayana contracted these alliances”, 
says Dr. Law, “ Kausambi would have fallen an easy prey to 
the overgrowing power of Magadha and AvantI.” 2 Udayana 
was so alive to his dangers that he always kept 2us army 
in readiness, and had his frontiers guarded by fortresses. The 
elephants formed a considerable portion of his armed force. 
He was very fond of hunting, preserved an extensive forest, 
appointed forest guards to keep watch over them. 3 

Udayana was at first hostile to Buddhism and persecuted 
the Buddhists in his kingdom. Afterwards as a result of Buddha’s 
visit to Kausambi and his religious discourses which the 
king attended, Udayana became an ardent follower and made 




rchants 


1 VinayaTexts—Part TI, SBE. p. 171. 

2 Law: Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 23. 

3 Early History of Kaufawbi, by the Author pp. 18-19, 
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Buddhism the State religion. Kau^ambi remained a great centre 
of Buddhistic activities for several centuries after Udayana. 
Yuan Chwang who visited Kau^ambl in the 7th century A.D, 
testifies to have seen the ruins of the famous Vihara and of the 
homes, in which Vasubandhu and Asanga lived. A6oka set up' 
two pillars there, one inscribed and the other uninscribed. The 
former which was also used by Samudragupta for his inscription 
to perpetuate his victory of the battle of Kau^ambi was afterwards 
removed by Akbar to Allahabad Fort. It still exists there. 

The latter pillar is still in situ and is one of the important 
archaeological monuments to be seen in the ruins of Kosam. A 
large number of coins, some of them very ancient, and a large 
number of terra-cotta figures, stone images etc., which testify to 
the continuous history ofKau^amblfrom the ancient to mediaeval 
age, have been found and removed to the Allahabad Museum. 
The discovery of a stone image of the Buddha in 1934 in which 
there is an inscription lends the archaeological proof to the Pali 
references that the Buddha visited Kausambl several times. The 
image belongs to the 1st century A.D. 1 

Avanti, the capital of which was Ujjain, was ruled by King 
Pajjota, a contemporary of King Udayana of Kausambl and of 
the Buddha. The kingdom of Avanti, which 
Avanti. name it bore as late as the 2nd century B.C., 
roughly corresponds to the central Malwa, 
Nimar and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. From 
the early middle ages the kingdom was known as Malwa. Kiag 
P a jjota is described in Buddhist books as a fierce, war-like, ambi¬ 
tious king. He also wanted to rule over the kingdom of Udaya- 
na - The Dhammapada Atthakatha relates that Udayana was once 

captured by a stratagem and Udayana eloped with his daughter 
by 

a counter stratagem and married her. 2 This story is perhaps 
at basis of the war-like relations between the two kings which 
a Iter wards happily ended into a matrimonial alliance between 
^Wo jstates. 

*"° r further details see the author’s book ‘Early History 
^uSambi’, pp. 69 and 108-110. 

*b.,pp. 13-16. 
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Rise of Magadha 



Of all the States mentioned above Magadha rose to be the 
most powerful and premier state in North India during the period 
under review. The first important king who 
6 Bl BC S ^7 founded the greatness of Magadha was Bimbisara. 

In the Jaina books he is named as Srenika. 
According to the Pali chronicles he reigned for 52 
years and died eight ye'ars before Buddha's parinirvana which 
took place in c. 487 B.C. Therefore Bimbisara must have come 
1 to the throne about (487+8 + 52) 547 B.C., and died in c. 495 
B.C. He entered into wise matrimonial alliances. He married 
Ko£alaDevI, daughter of King Mahako£ala ofKo^ala, who granted 
a village in Ka& as dowry to his daughter. He kept the turbulent 
Lichchhavis in check by entering into a matrimonial alliance with 
them. He married Chellana, a princess of Vai^ali. 1 He also 
conquered the kingdom of Ahga whose capital was Champa over 
which he appointed his son Kunika Ajatasatru as Viceroy. The 
king of Ahga whom Bimbisara had defeated in battle was 
Brahmadatta. Thus, partly by diplomacy and partly by war, 
Bimbisara expanded the Magadhan dominions in all directions 
and ‘launched Magadha in that career of conquest and aggrandise¬ 
ment which only ended when A^oka sheathed his sword after the 
conquest of Kalinga’. The extent of Bimbisara’s dominion may 

be realised from the fact that it ‘embraced 80,000 villages and 
was about twenty three hundred miles in circumference'. 2 The 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadha of the time of the 
Mahabharata was Girivraja which was a natural hill fortress. 
Bimbisara built a new capital at the foot of the hills which he called 
Rajagriha. Remains of Rajagriha still exist at the modern village 
of Rajgir, 50 miles east from Patna. Bimbisara was a contemporary 
of the Buddha and died eight years before the great teacher, having 
reigned according to Ceylonese Chronicles for 52 years. 0 


7 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, 1, XII-XV. 
a PHAI, p. 138. 

3 Dip. Ill, 56-60; Mhv. II, 29-30. 
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JAjatalatru succeeded his father Bimbisa^a On the throne of 
Magadha. His reign was the high water-mark of the power 
. of the house of Bimbisara. Elis mother was 
' Chellana, a Vai£ali princess* but this did not 

f>rev.ent him from carrying on war .with the 
' Lichchhkvrs, his mother’s people. He first built a Tort at Patali- 
grama on the junction of the rivers, the Ganges and the Son to 
repeL the Vajjians,. then destroyed the' independence of the 
Lichchfiavis by carrying on the war in their own territory. The 
Mahaparinibbana. Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikaya describes how 
by diplomacy' and intrigues he .first weakened the Vajjians by 
creating dissension and disunion among them and then destroyed 
their independence^ by invading their territory and defeating 
them in battle. 1 " • , ^ 


He also made war on Ko£ala. The story of Ajat^atru’s war 
with Ko^ala is found in the Sarhyutta Nikaya in which it is related 
that king Prasenaji t withheld the revenues of Ka£i from his nephew 
who had killed his'father. This brought about the prolonged war 
between uncle and nephew in which sometimes the one and some¬ 
times the other won. At one time the king of Ko^ala fied away 
in defeat; at another Ajata^atru was taken prisoner. Ultimately 
it appears that Ajata^atru got the best of., the war. for Prasennjit 
was humbled down to buy peace by giving his daughter Vajira 
in marriage to Ajata£atru and giving up all claims over Ka£i which 
was annexed to the kingdom of Magadha. 2 Thus, as a result 
of the aggressive policy of Ajatalatru, the kingdom of Magadha 
was enlarged by the addition of Vai^ali and K 3 £i. Three events 
of outstanding importance took place in the reign of Ajata£atru 
for none of wlfich, however, he had any direct responsibility* and 
wit h the two of which he was only distantly connect ed. The first 
was the tragic end of king Prasenajit of Ko£ala. His eldest son 
v |dudabha rebelled against him and with the heip of his father’s 
Digha Charayana raised himself to the throne, when his 
at her Prasenajit was absent in a country-town. The ex-king set 
^ v 1 alone for RSjagyiha to secure his nephew’s help against his 

jP*g« Nik. (Mahaparinibbana Suttanta). 

* /**• II, 404IV. 543. 
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But he died from exposure outside the gates of 

Rajagtiha. 1 

The second was the destruction of Kapilavastu by Vidudabha. 
The stroy as told in Buddhist books has been summed up by Dr. 
Rhys Davids as follows: King Prasenajit being desirous to 
associate himself with the Buddha’s family asked for one of the 
daughters of the Sakya chiefs as his wife. The Sakyas discussed 
the proposition in their mote-hall and held that the acceptance 
of the proposal would be beneath the dignity of their clan. But 
they sent him a girl, named Vasabha Khattiya, the daughter of a 
slave girl of one of their chiefs. By her Prasenajit had a son, 
Vidudabha, mentioned above. And it was in consequence of 
the anger kindled in Vidudabha’s heart at the discovery of the 
fraud that, having determined to wreak his vengeance upon the 
Sakyas, he, on coming to the throne, invaded their country, took 
their city, and put to death a great number of their clan without 
distinction of age or sex. The main circumstance of the story, 
opines Dr. Rhys Davids, is no doubt a historical fact. 2 It possibly 
took place a year or two before the death of the Buddha. 

The third was the passing away of the Buddha which event 
took place in the eighth year of Ajata6atru’s reign. The Buddha 
was taken ill at Pava and died at KuSinara. Both towns were 
capitals of the twin Malla republics. After the body of the Buddha 
was cremated, the representative of Ajata&tru and those of six 
republican states demanded a share of the remains of the Master’s 
body which the Mallas of Kudina ra refused to paurt with. A war 
was about to begin, when a peaceful settlement was made at the 
intervention of a Brahman present there, whose name was 
Drona. Ajata^atru having received a share of the remains built 
a stupa at Rajagtiha. A few weeks after the Mahaparinirvana 
or the great passing away of the Buddha, the monks assembled at 
Rajagjiha and asked Ajata^atru to build for them a place where 
they could assemble to collate and recite the sayings of the Buddha. 
Ajata&ttru built a fine and spacious Assembly Hall at the famous 




son. 


1 lb., IV. 152. 

2 Buddhist India, p. 11. 
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Sattapajnni cave in the Vaibhara hill where the fu;stgeneral council 
of the Buddhist monks was held and where the Dhamma Suttas 
and Vinaya Suttas Were recited by Ananda and Upali respectively! 
and accepted as authoritative collections of the first two 
Pitakas. 1 


Successors of A jatafatru 

According to the Puranas Ajata£a,tru was succeeded by Darsaka 
and Darsaka by Udayin. The last two kings of ihe line of Bimbisa- 
ra were Nandivardhana and Mahanandin after whom the Nandas 
began to rule in Magadha.' The Pali 2 and Jaina 3 works, however, 
ignore Darsaka and make Udayin or Udayibhadra son and successor 
of Ajata^atru. The Puranic traditions, however, 
Udayin. find confirmation in Bhasa’s Svapnavasava - 
datta in which we are told that Darsaka 
was king of Magadha and his sister Padmavatl was married to 
King Udayana of Kausambl. The Jaina Pari^ishtaparvan makes 
Padmavatl, wife of Kunika (Ajatalatru) and Udayin their son 
and immediate successor. The work also suggests that Udayin 
acted as his father’s viceroy at Champa. He developed the fort¬ 
ress of Pataliputra built by Ajata£atru into a large city and trans- 
fered there the seat of the government from Rajagriha. 4 Dr. 
Jayaswal attempted to identify one of Patna statues with Udayin. 
H e reads the inscription in it as ACHO ChhonidhHe, interprets 
ACHO as Aja mentioned in the Bhagavata list of 6aisunaga 
kings and holds that Aja is Udayi of the Matsya, Vayu and Brah- 
uidnda lists 5 . Thescholars have however rejected the identifica¬ 
tion and more or less accepted the earlier identification of the 
statue with that of a Yaksha as made by Cunningham. 


Udayin*s Successors 

ihe Ceylonese chronicles again differ with the Puranas regard- 
m g the successors of Udayin. According to the former they are 


\ ^mangai a .vila S inI. 

3 ~ arna naphala-Sutta, Dig. Nik. I, 47. 

4 J ac °bi, Pari^ishtaparvan, p. 42. 

5 plj ^ ar ^ s fifaparvan and Vayu Purana, 

F HAI, p . I4J / 
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successively Anuruddha, Munda, and Nagadasaka and that they 
being all parricides, the people revolted and raised an amatya 
Susunaga (SHunaga) to the throne. Who is this 
Sisunaga. ^Hunaga ? According to the Puranas he is the 

founder of the dynasty of which (Bimbisara) was 
the fifth king in order of descent, whereas he is placed at the head 
J pf the dynasty in the Pali Chronicles. We find him (Bimbisara) 
placed first and Sisunaga seventh in the Ceylonese list. The Pura 
nic genealogy is probably an error. The Puranic statement that 
4 Sisunaga destroyed the Pradyotas can only be reconciled with 
the Ceylonese list. Pradyota (Pali, Pajjota) was the first of the 
Pradyota dynasty of Avanti and a contemporary of Bimbisara 
according to the Pali traditions. The Puranas mention four 
kings Palaka, Gopala, Aryaka (Ajaka) and Vartivardhana who 
came to the throne one after another after Pradyota, and add that 
‘Sisunaga will destroy the Pradyotas’. So the destruction of the 
Pradyotas by Sisunaga which took place four generations after 
the first Pradyota, the contemporary of Bimbisara, places its 
author long after Bimbisara and not before him. We are further 
told in the Puranas that Sisunaga (i) placed his son as viceroy of 
Benares and (2) made Girivraja his abode. The statement (2) may 
be used as an argument to place him before Udayin who, we have 
seen 1 was the first to transfer the capital from Rajagriha to 
Pataliputra. But, as Dr. Raychaudhuri has convincingly shown 
by his illuminating examination of independent sources, 2 The fact 
that Kala^oka, the son and successor of Sisunaga, had also to , 
transfer the royal residence from Rajagriha to Pataliputra shows 
that one of his predecessors had reverted to the old capital 2 . 
And this predecessor, he rightly thinks, was Sisunaga. The 
statement (No. 1) undoubtedly proves that Benares was included 
within Si^unaga’s dominions— a fact which proves that Tie came 
after Bimbisara and Ajata^atru who were the first to establish 
Magadhan authority in Ka$I. 8 


1 Supra, p. 79. 

2 SBE. XI, p. xvi; Tumour's MahavarfisS xxxvii. 
a PHAI, p. 147. 
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SHunaga was succeeded, according to the Pali chronicles, w 
by his son Kalasoka, who is probably the same as Kakavarna of 
the Puranic list, as some scholars suggested. 1 

Kakavania/ The suggestion finds confirmation from 
A^okavadana which places Kakavarna after 
Munda, and does not mention Kalasoka. It has been already 
shown that Kalasoka retransferred the capital to Pataliputra. 

A very important event of his reign was the holding of the second 
Buddhist council at Vai^all which resulted in the great schism 
of th^ Buddhist church. 2 If Kalasoka is to be identified with 
Kakavarna, then it was he who was done to death, according to 
Ba$a,by a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his city. 3 
This event finds confirmation from the Jaina and the Greek 
sources. 


The Bodhivamsa give^a list of the sons of Kalasoka who 
probably ruled simultaneously, presumably under the regency 
of the first Nanda who was evidently the murderer. The name 
of one of these princes was Nandivardhana whom professor Bhan- 
darkar identifies with his namesake of the Puranic list. 


* Ttic* Nan das 

The Nandas were usurpers to the throne of Magadha.) The 
fitstNanda treacherously murdered Kalasoka, became the guardian 
to his sons and then having put them to death. 
The Origin. installed himself on the throne. He ^was, 
according to the Puranas, born of a Sudra 
^ °man (£udra garbhodbhava). Professor Jacobi, Geiger and 
Bbandarkar identify Kalasoka with Kakavarna. Bana in his 
Harsha charita refers to the tragic death of Kakavarna Saisunaga 
vvith a dagger thrust into his throat’. The murderer was, of 
c °ursc, Nanda. This statement finds corroboration from the 
Jaina and Greek sources. The Jaina Pari^ishtaparvan [p. 46] calls 
lm a <s °n of a courtesan by a barber/ The Mahabodhivamsa 

Geiger, Jacobi and Bhandarkar. 

See Supra y p. 57. 

The } [ -rsha Chari fa , text p. 193. 
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calls the first Nanda Ugrasena. Greek writer Curtius in speaking 
of the origin of the Nanda ruler of Magadha says that when 
Alexander invaded India, the father of “Agrames” (perhaps 
corrupt form of Sanskrit Augrasenya or son of Ugrasena) 1 
was a barber. . . . who having gained the affection of the 
queen .... afterwards treacherously murdered his sovereign, and 
then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to the children, 
usurped the supreme authority, having put the young princes 
to death begot the present king/’ 2 

The Puranas call the founder of the Nanda dynasty Mahath- 
padma Nanda and rank him as a great warrior who ‘like Para£u- 
rama will destroy the Kshatriyas^of this earth 
Mahapadam Nanda. and will rule it as its sole monarch’. There is 
no doubt that he made himself master of 
almost the whole of Northern India except the Punjab and North- 
Western Frontier [including Kashmir] which were parcelled 
out into a number of independent and rival states. This made 
it comparatively easy for Alexander to advance triumphantly as far 
as the eastern confines of the Punjab. Mahapadma Nanda over¬ 
threw ail the important contemporary Kashtriya ruling dynasties 
of Northern India such as the Ikshvakus, Kurus, Panchalas, 
Kasis, Maithilas, Haihayas, Kalingas, A&nakas, Sura^enas etc. 3 
the famous Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela which states 
that Nanda Raja built an aqueduct in Kalihga and that he carried 
away as trophies the statue of the first Jina and heirlooms of 
Kalihga kings proves that a Nanda king conquered the Kalihga 
country and that king was presumably Mahapadma Nanda whose 
war-like prowess and extensive conquests have been testified to 
by the Puranas. Dr. Ray Chaudhuri suggests that Nanda domi¬ 
nions embraced a considerable portion of the Deccan farther south 
of Kalihga because of th^ existence there of a city on the Godavari 
‘known as Nau Nand Dehra”. 4 The strength and the greatness 

1 We are indebted to Dr. 'Raychaudhuri for the suggestion, 

2 Mc.Crindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. zzz. 

3 PHAI, p. 155. 

4 lb., p 15 6- 
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of the Nanda empire is also borne out by Greek writers Curtius 
and Diodorus who state that the Nanda king (the last Nanda) 
had a large standing army consisting of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 
infantry, 2,000 chariots and 3,000 elephants. Of the enormous 
wealth of the Nandas, the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
bears testimony to the existence of‘five treasures of King Nanda’s 
seven precious stones’. A passage in the Katha-Sarit-Sagara 
states that king Nanda possessed 990 millions of gold pieces. 1 

Mahapadma Nanda was succeeded by his eight sons who 
according to all authorities reigned simultaneously. The 
Ceylonese chronicles give the length of the reign 
^successors? S period of all the nine Nandas Mahapadma and 
his sons, 22 years. The Puranas, however, 
give 28 years to Mahapadma and 12 years to his eight sons. If 
the Ceylonese chronicles are to be believed as to the total period 
of the reign, then Mahapadma Nanda could not have reigned more 
than ten years. The Puranic accounts are generally brief and less 
explicit than the Chronicles which are therefore more helpful. 
The former gives the name of only one son of Mahapadma, 

Sukalpa. The Mahabodhivamsa names all the 
Dhma Nanda. eight sons, of whom Dhana was one. 

He was the last king of the Nanda line. He 
ls ca fied Dhana Nanda in the Mahavatnsa and Agrames by thtf 
Greek writers. He was on the throne of Magadha when Alexander 
invaded India. After Alexander’s retirement from India he was 
^dn by the Mautya Chandr^gupta who let the great revolution 
a gainst the Nandas, the full story of which will be told in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter. 


It is difficult to be definite on the date of the reign-period 
Mahapadma Nanda and of his dynasty. The data for this 
purpose are meagre and uncertain. We may, 
Chronology, however, argue to build up an approximate 
chronology of the reign period of the Nanda 
^}nast/ o n ^ f 0 2I ow i n g fines: The second Great Council 

p p. 157* cf, Tawney’s translation of the text, vol. 1 , 
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the -'Buddhist Saifigha took place one hundred years after the 
Parinirvana, i.c., in c. 387 or 386 B.C. [supra, p. 52,«. 1 and p. 57], 
and in the tenth year of Kala^oka’s reign. 1 According to the 
Ceylonese chronicles Kalafoka reigned for 28 years and his ten 
sons for 21 years. Therefore Kalasoka who had finished 9 years 
of his reign in 387 or 386 and reigned for 19 years more must have 
begun his reign in 396 or 395 B.C. He andiiis sons reigned for 
50 years. Therefore Mah^padma Nanda could not have come 
to the throne before [396 or 395—5°] r - 346 or 345 B.C. Accord¬ 
ing to the same authority the ‘Nine Nandas’ i.e. Mahapadma and 
his eight sons reigned altogether for 22 years. Therefore the 
rule of Nanda dynasty ended about 324 or 323 B.C., after which 
the Maurya rule began in Magadha. 


APPENDIX I.* .* , 

The List of pre-Nanda’ Kings oi> AIagadha 
A. The Puranas 


No. 

Name 


Length of reign, 

I 

£i4unaga 


. . 40 years 

IT 

Kakavarna * . 


.. 26 

99 

III 

Kshemadharman 


.. 36 

>5 

IV 

Kshemjit 


.. 24 

99 

V 

Bimbisara 


.. 28 

99 

VI 

Ajata£atru 


27 

99 

VII 

Dar^aka 


.. 24 

9 > 

VIII 

Udayin 


•• 33 

99 

IX 

Nandivardhana 


.. 40 

99 

X 

Mahanandin 


•• 43 

99 



Total 

= 321 

years; 


1 Vinaya Pitaka, Cullovagga xii, SBE- vol. I, p. °9 ff> 1 Dipa- 
varhsa V, 27 jf; Mahav.'rhsa IV. 
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B. The Ceylonese Chronicles 


<SL 


No. 

Name 

Length of re 

I 

Bimbisara 

• • 

52 

years 

11 

Ajata^atru 

* • 

32 

55 

m 

Udayin or Udayibhadra 

* • 

16 


IV 

Anuruddha \ 


8 

>5 

V 

Munda j 




VI 

Nagadasaka 


24 


VII 

Susunaga (Sisunaga) 


18 

>> 

VIII 

Kala^oka 


28 

>■» 

IX 

His ten sons (including Nandivardhana) 

22 



Total — 200 years. 


II 

Administrative, Social and Economic Conditions 

The Tripitaka, the Jatakas and the Jaina canonical books 
throw a flood of light on the polity, society and the economic 
condition of the country specially with regard to its north-eastern 
part during the period under review. 

Polity 

The Buddhist political and social theories and practices were 
undoubtedly more liberal than the Brahmanical, as were reflected' 
in their political organisations and their outlook on social hege¬ 
mony. In the Jatakas the Kshatriyas were the ruling class standing 
above all. But non-Kshatriya kingship was not unknown. In 
Jatakall. 326 we And that a tyrannical king was replaced by a 
Brahmana king. We find a parallel instance in Jataka III, 5 r 5 - <llie 
existence of 'certain republican states in Eastern India has 
already been referred to as known from the Buddhist literature 
[Supra, ch. v.]. Some of the representative states which existed 
in the North-West India about that time are known front the 
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sources. 


They lay most in the Punjab and the Greek 
names of some of them have since been satisfactorily identified 
with the help of indigenous literature and inscriptions, e.g. y 
Malloi [Malavas], Oxydrakai [Kshudrakas], the Abastanoi, * 
[Ambashtha]. 1 

The republican states, we gather from the Buddhist, Jaina 
and Sanskrit literatures, were known as ganas,.or tribal republics 
and the business of state was conducted in an open Assembly 
Hall, called Santhagar a. The heads of the families forming the 
clan or tribe composed the Assembly or Parliament. Jt is doubt 
ful to say whether the head of every family had a seat in, the' 
Assembly. In that, case the number would be too unwieldy. It 
is more reasonable to suppose that the House _wax elected out of 
the heads ^of the families^ There is, however, no clear indica¬ 
tion of the procedure; may be certain republics had hereditary 
Presidents or Rajans and others were elected. The accounts of 
- the life of Buddha seem to suggest that he might have succeeded his 
father Raja Suddhodana to the headship of the Sakya clan; while 
the Sanskrit Buddhist text, the Lalitavistara, no doubt a later 
work but containing earlier traditions, suggests that the President 
of the republic of the Vai£alians was perhaps elected. fC Amongst 
them [the VaitSalians] the rule of the elders, is not observed; every¬ 
one considers himself to be the Raja. T am the Raja, I am the 
Raja/ No one becomes the follower of another.” 2 3 The passage 
probably implies equal political rights, the characteristic of a 
democratic and republican state, which the heads of the Lichchhavi 
clan of Vai^ali enjoyed and aspired to be elected to the Assembly 
or even to the Presidentship. 8 That the Assembly held frequent 
sessions for full discussions is clear from a reference in the Maha- 
parinibbanafSutta [DIgha Nikaya]. It is possible, as some scholars 
hold, that the democratic constitution of the Buddhist Samgha 


1 Curtius calls them Sabarcae and say that ‘they enjoyed a 
democratic form of government/ 

Me. Crindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 252. 

2 Lalitavistara, III. p. 21. 

3 Cf. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I., p. 48. 
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grew up on the pattern of the political Sarriglias. Buddha, the 
author of the Bhikkhu Samgha, was born in a republican people. 
He had Samgha neighbours around him and grew up amongst 
them. 1 So far as the executive is concerned the line of difference 
between a republican and a monarchical state is very thin. We ;' 
hear in Vai§ali of a Raja, and Upa-Raja (Vice President) and a Sena- 
pati 2 who evidently formed the chief executive. In the monarchical, 
state as in Kosala, Magadha, Vatsa, and AvantI, etc., the king and 
his council of ministers, including, of course, the Purohita and 
the Commander-in-chief, formed the chief executive. The execu¬ 
tive of the republican states, however, seems to have had to 
consult the Assembly more frequently. The inter-state relation- 
sh!p was one of rivalry and war which very often ended, as was 
common in ancient India, in matrimonial alliances. There are 
several examples of such inter-state marriages in the Buddhist 
literature. The king of Kosala, Mahako£ala, gave his sister, 
Ko&ila Devi, in marriage to Bimbisara, who also married a 
Lichchhavi princess. We have already referred to the political 
marriages of King Udayana of Kau^ambl . 3 

Society 

The Buddhist canonical texts reveal the heretical outlook 

4 

on caste as distinguished from the orthodox Brahmanical views 
propounded in the contemporary sutra litera- 
Caste ture. The Buddhist writers did indeed 

look upon caste with disfavour. Innumerable 
discourses 4 of the Buddha seek o set up the ideal of perfect 
equality oi all persons and eradicate the distinction between man 
and man due to birth. Yet the writings reveal the fact that caste 
with its appendage of hiitui-jati or untouchables took deep roots 
in the society. In the Setaketu Jataka (III. 236) we find that a 

1 Jayaswal, Modern Review 1913; Hindu Folity I, pp. 43 f» 
Bhandarkar, Channichael Lectures, 1918, Lecture V. 

2 JASB, VII, 1 835 , PP- 994 f- 

3 See supra , p. 8 0. 

4 Cf, the Ambastha Sutta (Dig. Nik.) ; the As Malayan.; Sutta 
(Majjh. Nik. ) etc. 
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■fman runs away from a ChanSala. in fear' of contamination. 
In the Matanfa Jataka [IV. 388 ] we find a'Chandalals dwelling 
moved down the river, fcccause his tooth-pick, thrown by him 
up the river was caught in the tuft of the hahr" of a .Brahm&h* 
while he was bathing. In J:he Chitta-Sambhuta Jataka JIV 391- 
2] we find that two Chandala brothers were beaten almost to death 
by an infuriated mob because at their sight twpufaigh : class maidens 
abandoned a visit to the temple which would end in free distri- - 
bution of food and drink to the people. There- *are innumerable 
such incidents mentioned irrthe Jatakas whicb/re fleets caste-ridden 
society, but convey the moral that birth and caste ^usc'conceit, .. 
that Khattiya, Bahamana, Vessa', Sjudda, Chandala and Pukkasa ' 
will be ‘all equal in the world ofthe geds, if they have acted virtu¬ 
ously here.’ We find in- those writings also an attempt to destroy 
the pretensions of the Brahmans to superiority and establish that 
of the Kshatriyas in the social hegemony if birth- alone is to be 
accepted the criterion. 1 That the Buddhists themselves observed* 
the pretensions of blood is clear from the fact related in the Bud¬ 
dhist books that the SakyaS refused to give -a, full-blooded Sakya 
princess in marriage to Prasenajita, king of Ko^ala, but gave, 
instead, a £akya chief’s daughter by a slave woman to the Ko&ila 
king who knew nothing. When the repcrcussioh of this deceit 
was related to the Buddha, he, of course, condemned it. 2 

Position of w^omcrj in early Buddhism seefns to have dete¬ 
riorated from that in the Vedic times. In the 
Position of women. Chulia Vagga [X. 1 ] we find that the Buddha 
refused to admit women to- the Samgha when 
Mahaprajf ipati, his own foster-mother, approached him at Kapila- 
vastu to be admitted as a nun. Later when Gaiitami Buddha 
was staying at VaisalJ, Mahaprajapati, dressed as a man and ac¬ 
companied by a large number of Sakya women, again approached 
him with eye3 full of tears and weeping with the request for admis¬ 
sion to the Samgha. This time Ananda, the close disciple of the 
Buddha, intervened and successfully argued for the admission of 

1 See Assaiayana Sutta, Ambashtha Sutta, Sambhava Jataka 
V. and many others. 

2 See Supra, p. 78’. 
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>inen to the Samgha. Buddha, while admitting them, enun¬ 
ciated eight rules which made a nun take up an inferior position 
to that of the monk, and her life a little harder than that of her 
brother in the Order. Such rules, among others, which made 
c a nun even of hundred years’ to first greet a monk, rise up before 
him, salute him with folded hands and make obeisance even if he 


has only that day been ordained,’ 1 and that c from this day forth 
utterance of the nuns to die monks is excluded; utterance of 
the monks to the nuns is not excluded,’ 2 reflect the position of 
the women in societv vis-a-vis men—a position which was sought to 
be maintained in the Order also. That the Buddha was none too 
happy at the admission of women to the Order is clear from the 
concluding portion of his discourse to Ananda relating to that 
event which incidentally points to the rather low esteem in which 
they were held in society. “ But as women have gone forth, now, 

Ananda, the religious life will not last long.Just as houses, 

where there are many women and few men, are broken into by 
burglars, even so, in that doctrine and discipline in which women 
receive the going forth to a house to houseless life. The 
religious life will not last long. Just as when the kind of disease 
called white-boned (mildew) falls upon a field of rice, the field of 
rice will not last long ... just as when the disease called crimson 
falls upon a field of sugar-cane, that field will not last long, even 
so Ananda, in that doctrine and discipline in which women receive 
the going forth from a house to a houseless life the religious life 
will not last long. Just as a man, Ananda, might in anticipation * 
make a dyke for a great reservoir, so that the water should not 
overflow, even so, Ananda, have I in anticipation prescribed these 
eight strict rules for the nuns, not to be transgressed while life 


shall last.” 3 

The important place taken by women ascetics in early Buddhism 
is shown by the existence in the scriptures of a collection of verses 


1 Rule i [Vin. Chullavagga X. i]. 

2 Rule 8. {lb) Oldenberg interprets this rule as nuns cannot 
charge a monk with an offence, while the latter can. 

3 Vinaya, Chulla-Vagga, X, I. -~ w • ' 
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5 wn as Therlgatha attributed to about a hundred nuns. That 
the education of women received a fillip since their admission to 
the Order admits of no doubt. 

, f 

\r Economic Condition 

Re. the economic condition prevalent during the period 
under review we are indebted to Dr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids who 
have made valuable contributions on the subject by a scientific 
and exhaustive treatment of the original sources—the Pitakas 
and the Jatakas, 1 and all subsequent writers on the subject are 
more or less indebted to them. 

The bulk of the people lived in villages, and agriculture was 
their main industry, as now. The dwellings of die village clus¬ 
tered together, and round it were the fields 
organiation n ° m> ^ cultivation [Grama Kshetra], which were 
divided into small holdings marked by water¬ 
ways and fencings. Large holdings were rare, and the plots were 
held in common by the family which was joint. Besides the 
kshctras which were individual or family properties, were com¬ 
mon pasture grounds known as vana or dava . The herdsman was 
th z gopalaka. Besides the peasant-proprietors, there were land-less 
labourers and slaves who were employed by well-to-do land-owners 
to work in the fields. The king’s share of the produce which 
varied from 1/6 to i/i 2 was realised through the village headman 
(gdma bhojaka) who was either a hereditary officer or elected by 
^the village council. The council, an interesting and important 
feature of village organisation, was composed of the elders 
of the village [Grama Vf/ddhas] perhaps the eldest members 
and heads of the family, managed all land transactions of the village, 
e.g ., sale, mortgage, endowments etc., helped the headman to 
maintain local peace and order and carry work of public utility, 
such as laying roads, making irrigation channels, digging tanks for 
water-supply, building mote-halls and rest-houses, etc. Life in the 
village was simple and self-sufficient, for besides agriculture many 
small crafts and industries subsidiary to it also grew up in the 

/Ho. 

* Cf. Buddhist India, Ch. VI; C.H. L, i., Ch. VIII 
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village. Crimes , were rare. Men were happy and contented. 
They developed a sturdy civic spirit and the method of co-operative 
life. “ Even women considered it a civic honour to bear their 
own part in Municipal building.” 1 

Arts and crafts attained to a considerable measure of profi¬ 


ciency. The jf atflka s mention eighteen crafts organised into 
Frenis or guilds, but mention only four, e.g . 9 
Arts and crafts. the wood-workers, the smiths, the leather 
dressers, and the painlcr . Some crafts and 
callings were considered lower and higher according to the nature -► 
of the work; for example, hunters, trappers, fishermen, butchers 
and tanners, snake-charmers, actors, dancers, musicians, rush 
weavers, etc., were considered lower than ivory-workers, weavers 
confectioners, jewellers, and workers in metals, bow and arrow'- 
makers, potters, garland-makers and hair-dressers, etc. The crafts 
and traders’ guilds admitted apprentices or 
Trade Guilds. learners who are called in the books antevasikas , 
lit. boarders. The head of the guild organi¬ 
sation was called Jetthaka. We meet in the [Jatakas I. 308, III, 
405, IV. 137] with Je^thakas of seamen, garland-makers, caravan- 
traders, guards and robbers. 3 

We meet in the canonical books with the term seffhi which 
probably means a head or a premier merchant, SettEi means 
by interpretation, best, chief. Probably 
Sctthl. Anathapindika and Ghosaka 8 the richest 

merchants of &ravastl and Kau^ambl respec¬ 
tively occupied premier positions among the merchants of those 
cities. That there were different grades of merchants is clear 
from such terms in the Jatakas as Mahasctfhi and Anusetfhid 

The Jatakas also reveal the fact that partnerships in trade and 
industry were a common factor. The Ku^avanija Jataka, for 
instance, shows how the two merchants 
Partnership. having entered into partnership with ‘an 

equal interest in the stock-in-trade fell 

l £ HI -, Vol. I, ch. Vffl p. 203. 
lb, p. 207. 

3 Author’s Early History of Kau&mbi, p. 7. 
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^quarrelling, because one tried to cheat the other. 1 * 3 4 5 
Seating merchant, however, failed to achieve his purpose 
and the ‘ two merchants made an equal division and each 
took half.’ 1 In the Supparaka Jataka 2 we find that some mer¬ 
chants together chartered a vessel for sea-trade and engaged a 
blind pilot who by his great wisdom brought the ship back through 
immense perils of the sea and the merchants divided among them¬ 
selves all the gold and silver, jewels, corals and diamonds that 
they had obtained during the voyage. This suggests partner¬ 
ship. We very often hear of 500 merchants or 100 merchants 
buying cargoes and selling goods. 3 Thus there are enough refer¬ 
ences in the Jatakas to common ships for trading, common guard, 
and prevention of mutual under-selling, suggesting some sort of 
corporate partnerships. 

Trade, both inland and external, was in a fairly brisk condition. 
Principal items of export were silk, muslins, the finer sorts of clothj 
cutlery, armour, brooches, embroideries, rugs, 
^ ra ^Routes^ ra< ^ e perfumes, drugs, ivory, ivory-works, jewellery 
of gold and silver. 4 In the Sahkha-Jataka we 
find that a Brahman merchant built and fitted a ship laden with 
merchandise of all sorts to “sail for the ‘ gold country 5 [Burma 
and Siam]. 6 Inland trade-routes connecting SravastI with Raja- 
g^iha in the east and with the c borders 5 as far as Taksha^ila in 
the Gandhara country in the north-west are referred to in the 
Jatakas in connection with caravans belonging to the rich mer¬ 
chants Anathapindika of ^ravastl. 7 In the Sutta-nipata 8 we are 
told that roads from South and West converged at KauSambi for 
goods and passengers coming to Kosala and Magadha. 9 We gather 


1 Cowell's trans. Vol. I, pp. 239-40. 

* lb. p. 88. 

3 Chulla Se//hi Jataka I. 122; Jat. XI, 128. 

4 Buddhist India, p. 98. 

5 jat. IV. 21. 

6 Cowell's trans. note 1, p. 10. 

7 Jat. I. 92; lb. 377 f. 

8 Verses 1011-13. 

J Early History of Kau£ambi by the author, p. 7* 
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tile Vinaya texts that the terminus of the main river route 
from east to west along the Ganges was Sahajati whence up the 
Jumna the route reached Kau^ambJ. 1 

We get the name of one sea-po rt, Bharukachchha, explicitly 
mentioned as such in the Jataka [IV. 137]. It is identified with 




the modern city of Broach in Kathiawad. An- 
Ports and cities. other sea-port in the Aparantaka was Supparaka 
mentioned in the Dhammapada Commentary 2 
and in the DIpavamsa [P. 54] and Mahavarftsa [p. 65]. Dr. B. C. 
Law identifies it with Supara or Sopara in the Thana. .disci ict of 


Bombay [G.E.B. p. 58] the find-spot of a copy of Anoka’s XIV 
Rock Edicts. In the Supparaka Jataka, however, the name is 
applied to the master-mariner of a sea-port town. I here are 
references to numerous river-ports, e.g. Kaulambl, Sahajati, 
reparian cities like Ajodhva [Ayojjha] on the Sarayu, Sravasti 
(Savatthi) on the Rapti, Ka il on the Ganga and Kaujambl, 
Madhura or Mathura on the Jumna, Potana [Capital of the Assaka 


country] on the Godavari. 3 Situated on the banks of deep and 
navigable m-eis rkesv. cities were large entrepots of goods and 
traffic. In the DIgha Nikaya we find that the six great cities ot 
the time were Champa, Rajag^iha, Savatthi, Saketa, KausambI and 
Varanasi. 4 The Jatakas provide the names of other cities amongst 
which may be mentioned first Taksha^ila [Taxjla], the greatest sea^ 
of learning of time, ^put of which such prominent scholais as 
Panini, Jlvaka, Kau^ilya, graduated in their respective subjects. 
Besides this Assapura in the kingdom of AngJ [M a jjh* Nik., Vol. 
I, p. 271], VesaJI [Vaisall], the capital of the Lichchhavis, Kusinara, 
the capital of the Mallas, Ujjeni, the capital 
Ujjairu of AvantI, Ka pilava stu, the capital of the 

§akyas, Mithila, the capital of the Videhas, 
Sagala or Sakala [Mod. Sialkot], the capital of the Madra 


1 lb. 

2 Dh. C. II, p. 210. 

3 Sutta Nipata, verse 977. 

4 Mahaparinibbana Suttanta [DIgha Nikaya]. 
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some of the other towns mentioned in the early 
Buddhist literature. 

Markets were held where goods could be sold and bought. 
Money as a medium of exchange supplementing the system of 
barter came into general use. The name of the coin used for 
marketing was Kahapatta in Pali literature and 
um^of cxchaxlge.^ 1 ' Kar shapa nas in Sanskrit. The ICarshapanas, the 
established coins of Ancient India, is fully known 
to Panini [c. 500 B.C.] 2 . It was struck both in copper and silver, 
with marks punched both in the obverse and reverse side of it. 
Mr. Durga Prasad who handled a large number of pre-Mauryan 
punch-marked coins has pointed out in his scholarly paper [JRASB, 
Numismatic Supplement, XLVII. p. 76] that the obverse punches 
generally show in different combinations the figures of sun, circle 
with arms, arrow-heads, taurine symbols, peacock, dog, tree or 
hill, elephant, bull, dog, rhino, frogs, and a c sacred tree within a 
railing/ While the symbols on the reverse are only the marks of 
punching made by authorities and shroffs in checking them. The 
larger the number of these marks, the older must be the coin or 
greater its circulation. A copper Karshapana weighed 146 grains 
and a silver Karshapana of the pre-Mauryan type * was struck on 
a standard of 100 rattis (=180 grains) as against a Mauryan coin 
of 52 rattis= 56 grains in weight* [lb.]. 




■f* 

III 

FOREIGN INVASIONS 
A. The Persian Conquest 

During the period under review we have seen that the small 
kingdoms and republics of the North-East India were being gra¬ 
dually merged in the Magadha empire which extended as far as 
the western limits of the Madhyade&i during the reign of the Nandas. 


1 Kusa Jataka, no. 531. 

8 V. 1. 21; 27} 29; 39. 
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ut beyond it lay the North-West India [Uttarapatha] parcelled out 
into small and warring states, at once wealthy and disunited, 
offering temptations to the powerful foreign ^powers beyond its 
frontiers. Two invasions took place. The first'was the Persian 
invasion and conquest of Gandhara and the Indus Valley, the 
second was the invasion and conquest of the Punjab by 
Alexander the Great. 

About the middle of the 6th century B.C. the founder of the 
great Achaemenian empire Kurush or Cyrus [5 51—-530 B.C.] led 


an expedition against India through Gedrosia 
^ yrus * bin* as Strabo says, * had to abandon the 

enterprise, escaping with seven- men only u . It 
.appears he could not make his power felt beyond the Kabul 
Valley where, according to Pliny, he destroyed the famous city 
of Kapi^I.2 

But Darayavaush or Darius [c. 522—486 B.C.], the third 
overeign of. the Achaemenian dynasty, was evidently more suc¬ 
cessful in his attempt at Indian conquests as his Behistun, Persepolis 

_ . an d Naksh-i-Rustam Inscriptions indicate. In 
Darius . . r 

c . 522-486 B.C. tlie Behistun Inscription, 3 we find, Gandara or 

Gandhara is mentioned in the list of his subject 
countries. In his Persepolis and the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscriptions 
we find Sindhu [the Indus Valley] mentioned along with Gandhara. " 
Scholars have assigned the Behistun rock inscription to 518 B.C. 
at the latest and the Persepolis and the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscriptions 
to a period between 518 and 515 B.C. 4 To this period, therefore, 
t te conquest of the Indus Valley must be assigned. The above 
4Mgraphic evidence of the Persian conquest of India finds corro- 
oration in the statements of Herodotus who in giving a list of 
twenty satrapies that Darius established states that the Indian 
r ^ a ni was t ^ e twc ntieth division 5 and further adds that the Indians 
pud a tribute larger than all the rest—three hundred and sixty 


1 PHAI, p. 190, 

2 lb. 


3 

i 


Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 
C.H.I., Vol.I, p. 334o 


P- 


4 * 
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Xerxes 
486-465 B.C. 


rents of gold dust which is equivalent to a million pounds sterling. 1 
In another passage [Hdt. IV. 44] he tells us that about 517 B.C. 
Darius sent a nayai expedition under Scylax [Skylax] to explore 
the Indus. Skylax was a Greek adventurer in the 
S Can-nnda f court of Darius who evidently utilised his 
services in the exploration and ultimate conquest 
of the Indian province. 

Evidently the Persian hold on the Indian satrapy remained 
intact during the reign of Khshayarsha [Xerxes], as his inscription 
in Persepolis 2 shows. In it are mentioned Gandhara and Sindhu 
in the list of his satrapies. This is further proved 
by the presence of an Indian force in his army 
which he marshalled to invade Greece. Herodotus 
[VII. 65] describes the equipment of the Indian forces in the army 
of Xerxes as follows : “The Indians, clad in garments made of 
cotton, carried bows and cane and arrows of cane, the latter tipped 
-in iron.” It,seems probable that Persian domination on the north¬ 
western borders of India remained up to the time of the last Achaem- 
enian emperor Darius III, for, if Arrian is to be believed, Darius 
III employed also Indian troops when he fought his last battle 
against Alexander at Arabela in 3 30 B.C. 3 

Although the political domination of Persia touched only the 
fringe of India, the contact was not without its beneficial results 
to both countries in several aspects. As a matter of fact the 
Indo-Persian relationship dates back to hoary 
t ions hi p° ^ esu k ant ^ < l li ^ t 7 ’ l° n g before the Achaemenian conquest 

of the contact. of the Indian borderlands in the sixth century 
B.C. The Aryan ancestors of the Hindus and 
Persians once formed an individual branch of the Indo-European 
stock. The students of the Veda and the Avesta find ample 
evidence of this historic relationship of the two peoples through 
“ ties of common Aryan blood, close kinship in language and 
tradition, and through near affinities in the matter of religions. 


1 lb. p. 335 ; Cf. Herodotus III, 94. 

2 Select Inscriptions, p. 14. 

8 CHI, Vol. I. p. 341. 
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beliefs, ritual observancesmanners and customs/’ 1 A certain 
relationship is acknowledged to exist between the Vedic god 
Vatuna and the Avestan deity Ahura Mazda, the supreme god 
of Zoroastrianism. There are points of kinship between the Indian 
Mitta and the Iranian Mithra and in less degree between the vic¬ 
torious Indra Vritrahan of the Rigveda and the all-triumphant 
Verethraghna of the Avestan Yashts. There are also similarities 
between Yama and Yima or of the cognate use made by the Aryans 
and Persians of thtf sacred drink soma and haoma in their religious 
writes. Scofes of such similarities and likenesses can be cited to 
.provenhe long-established affinity of the two peoples of Iran and 
India. 2 


The discovery in 1907 at Boghaz-Koi in North-Eastern Asia 
Minor of some cuneiform inscriptions lends epigraphic evidence 
.of the statements given above. These documents give a record 
of .treaties' between the kings of.Mitani and of the Hittites 
about 1400 B.C. Among the dieties called to' , witness are the 
Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatya [the two 
Alvins] most of whom appear, as we have seen, in the 
Avpsta. 

-Asa result of the political contact due to the Achaemenian 
conquest of the Indus Valley other factors of this ancient rela¬ 
tionship grew up. Trade and cultural exchange between the two 
countries received a fillip. Persian scribes introduced into India 
the Aramaic form of,, writing which later developed into the 
\\A\ known Kharoshthi found mostly in the tablets in the western 
parts of India. Some scholars also think that the pillared-hall 
of A£oka at Pataliputra, bis edicts on Rocks and Pillars and 
his bell-shaped capitals on Pillars owe their origin to the Persian 
influence in the Achaemenian period. In fact, the Mauryan art 
which reached its apex in the time of A£oka, bears an undeniable 
stamp of the Persian art which in its turn, was to some extent 
influenced by contact with the Greeks in the 4th and 3rd centuries f 
B.C. 


1 p. 319. . 

2 lb* p; 320. 
F. 13 
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B. ALEXANDER’S CAMPAIGN OF INDIA 



To the Persians, Greece owes her first knowledge of India. 
The Persian Emperor Darius had both Greeks and Indians as his 
subjects. Indian troops formed a formidable Division of the army 
of Xerxes. They marched through the bloody defiles of Ther¬ 
mopylae and shared the defeat of Mardonius at Plataea. There 
was a cultural connection already established between Greece and 
India before the advent of Alexander in our country. Prof. Raw- 
linson writes a story 1 of the meeting of an Indian philosopher and 
Socrates based on a passage of Eusebeus [330B.C.] which he recently 
came across. Alexander’s companions testify to the fact that 
Alexander had heard much about Indian philosophers and hermits 
and was keen to meet some of them. 

After beating down the last resistance of the Persian Empire 
in its easternmost province of Balkh [Bactria] Alexander planted a 
Greek colony in that beautiful country and made it the base of 
operations for his Indian attack. From Bactria he moved on to 
Kabul from where he prepared to march on India. Here he divided 
his forces. The bulk of his force he sent direct through the Khyber 
Pass. The Khyber Pass was not defended by any Indian power 
of the Punjab which was divided into many rival kingdoms and 
republics. Two well-known rulers of the Punjab were Ambhi, 
the Raja of Taxila, who ruled the land between the Indus and the 
Jhelum and Porus [Paurava] who ruled the territory between the 
Jhelum and the Ravi, If these two kings wanted, they could offer 
a combined and effective opposition to Alexander’s main army at 
either end of the Khyber Pass or when the Greeks attempted to 
cross the Indus. But as fate would have it, these two powerful 
rulers of the Punjab were too jealous of each other to be able to 
combine to guard effectively the India’s strategic pass, which, as 
history tells us, let into the country hordes of foreigners times 
without number unopposed, for lack of an organised national 
defence of our frontiers in ancient and mediaeval times. Intent 


1 The Amrita Bazar Patrika, Weekly Magazine Section, 
November 22, 1936. 
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seekmg adventures, Alexander himself moved up the mountain 
tracts and river valleys, inhabited by fierce and war-like tribes who 
offered a dogged, resistance to him. He fought with them many 
a bloody engagement in one of which his life was in grave danger. 
Unaffected with modern civilisation, their descendants living in the 
mountain homes in the north-west frontier retain even today 
the war-like nature and spirit of independence of their forefathers. 

Marching along the route north of the Kabul river into the 
mountainous regions of the Kunar and Swat Valleys he met for 
' - e ^ rst with the opposition of an Indian people called the 
Asvakas [Gr. Assakenoi] who lived in the middle 
° f the Swat Valle >' and offered a stiff ' and do gg e d 
Asvakas. resistance to the Europeans. At one place Alex¬ 

ander was wounded and the whole population 
was put to the sword in revenge. The Asvakas having been 
defeated in several battles on the field finally 
hall of Massaga fell back on their strongly fortified citadel, 
Massaga which, was taken by Alexander after 
an exceptionally ferocious and bloody battle after their chief 
Assakenos was killed being struck by a missile from one of the 
European siege guns. 

A little west of the Asvakas and on,the lower spurs of the 
Koh-i-Mor lived the aristocratic republic of the Nysaeans who 
- claimed descent from Dionysus known in Greek 
The Nysaeans heroic tales as the god of Bacchanalian revellers 
an d pointed out to the invader the similarity of 
tur name to the birth-place of their ancestor at Nysa 1 and 

abundance of the sacred plants of the god, the vine and ivy. 
Alexander gladly acknowledged their kinship and allowed his 
weary troops to take rest and participate in the Bacchanalian 
revels with their kinsmen. 

In the meantime the other division of the Macedonians emerged' 
into the plain of Peshawar through the Khyber Pass about the end 

3 2 / B.C. This region formed part of the kingdom of the Asta- 

n^ Sa Was name of either the nurse or the birth-place 
of Dionysus, £1.1. Vol. I, p. 354. 
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whose capital was Pushkalavatl [Charsada] at the !<^ver end 
of the Swat river. The Raja instead of offering submission shut 
himself in his walled town. But the superior force of the invaders 
beat him down and destroyed him. Alexander 

Capture of having; reduced the tribes in the hills to the north 
came down to Pushkalavatl and set a Macedonian 
garrison in the town under an officer named Philip. He then 
moved to take possession of the various small towns between 
Pushkalavatl and the Indus and struck the Indus at a point some 
distance above where the other division had already reached. 
Alexander, a part of his force floating down the river, joined his 
main army at a place called Ohind, 16 miles above Attock, where 
a bridge of boats for crossing the Indus was already constructed 
b> f his generals. The crossing was made without any incident 
as Ambhi, the king of Taxila• [TakshaSila] whose territory lay east 
of the Indus had already submitted and opened the gates of the 
city to welcome the invader. Alexander concluded a treaty of 
subordinate alliance with Ambhi and confirmed him in his 
7 possession of his territory. At Taxila, Alexander received 
the report of a number of Indian ascetics 
Indian ascetics practising their tapasyd and sent one of his 
officers, Onesicritus, a disciple of Diogenes, 
to invite them to meet himelf. Onesicirtus himself writes, as 
found in Strabo, ‘ that he found fifteen ascetics some ten 
miles from the city, sitting naked and motionless in a sun so 
burning that one could not even walk over the stones with bare 
feet. He communicated to the ascetics that the Yavana king would 
like to learn their wisdom. One of the ascetics said bluntly 
* no one coming in the bravery of Europeans clothes—cavalry 
cloak and broad-brimmed hat and top-boots such as the 
Macedonians wore—could learn their wisdom. To do that, 
he must strip naked and bear to sit on the hot stones 
beside them.’ 2 Another praised Alexander for his desire to know 
something of the deep wisdom but said that it would be difficult 

1 Ashtakas ? 

2 Jb. p. 358 ; Cf. Strabo XVI. G..yxj. 
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them to teach and for him to understand their teaching through ' 
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mere interpretations. On being asked by him w ct cr ere 
any such teaching among the Yavanas, Onescritus to cm o 
Pythagoras, Socrates and his old master Diogenes. 1C a )' a 
Taxila ultimately persuaded one of these ascetics to accompany 
Alexander in worldly clothes to the great chagrin of his i . ov 
ascetics. Greeks came to call him Kalanos probably because Yj 
had heard the word c Kalyana 5 [lucky] when he exchange 

greetings with his countrymen. 1 2 

Having been feted and toasted at Taxila and supplied wi 
forces and provisions by its King Ambhi, Alexander moved 
eastward and reached the bank of the Vltasta [Hydaspes, mo* 
Jhelum]. At this point Alexander met with his 
T ^ e Ratt l c °f £ rs t and strongest opposition from an Ind[ an 
power. King Porus, the Paurava king of the 
country between the Jhelum and the Chenab- prepared to meet 
the invader on the banks of the Hydaspes 
King Porus fjhelum]. He sent for help to the raja of Abhi- 
sara, the country east of the Upper Jhelum, bordering on modem 
Kashmir. But that king prevaricated pending the issue of the 
battle. Nothing daunted, the brave Indian king, whose memory 
should be worshipped as one of the heroes of Indian hiswn, 
arranged his troops to prevent the crossing of the river. So 
formidable did the Indian army appear to Alexander who was 
encamped on the other side that he did not attempt the crossing 
directly in the face of the brave and determined enemy . Su 
days passed without any engagement. One 
The crossing dark night which was particularly bad with 
rain and thunder Alexander silently moved 
with his army some seventeen miles away from the Indian 
camp opposite, leaving his own camp outwardly intact 
with lights burning, and men singing to deceive the enemy. 
Taking advantage of a bend and using a bushy island as a 


1 Arr. VII. 2. 4; Strabo. C. 174 f. 

2 Greek = AskinI, known in Skt. 
Chandrabhaga. 
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'^■coy& Alexander crossed the river 1 with about 11,000 of his 
picked men. It was an unwelcome surprise to Porus who, however, 
without losing courage, dispatched his son with rather an inade¬ 
quate force of 2,000 men and 120 chariots; It was unwise of 
Porus to send such a small force. The young prince did not lack 
courage, but was easily routed and killed. 

Porus himself now moved to offer battle. He had with him as 
the Greek writers tell us, 50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, 13,000 chariots 
and 130 elephants. The line of battle-front was 
The Battle drawn up as .follows : The elephants in the 

centre; the line of foot lay behind and on 
each side of the elephants; cavalry was stationed * to guard 
'either flank, with chariots in front of them. The Indian 
army waited for the attack of the enemy who started it with the 
mounted archers upon the Indian left and plied the cavalry with 
their arrows which could not be adequately replied to by the Indian 
archers because of the rain-sodden soil on which they could not get 
a firm rest for their long bows. For the same reason the chariots 
also proved useless as they, to quote Curtius, ‘ kept sticking in the 
muddy sloughs for the rain (of theprevious night) and proved almost 
unable.’ 2 The attack was followed by a cavalry charge by Alexander 
himself which created utter confusion in the Indian ranks. Indians, 
however, fought With great courage and vigour and as Plutarch 
says, * obstinately maintained th6ir aground till the eighth 
hour of the day.’ Thus partly due to superior leadership of 
Alexander and partly due to the unfortunate rain of the previous 
night the battle was lost to us. The great Paurava king who led 
the battle from the back of a huge elephant which matched his 
great stature did not take to flight even when his army was routed 


1 It is not clear from the Greek accounts whether Alexander 
moved up or down river. It is, however, probable, as the current 
was strong and silence was imperative, that he would rather glide 
down than move up the river for the crossing. But the exact 
point of crossing can be fixed with certainty only if the location of 
the bend of the river and the forested island which was used as a 
cover can be positively found. 

2 Curtius, VIII, p. 208. 
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and be himself received several gashing wounds in his body. He 
fought to the last and was ultimately taken prisoner in a weak 
and fainting condition due to loss of blood. Alexander was so 
impressed with the gallant fight of the brave royal patriot, now his 
prisoner, that he treated him with courtesy and generosity. He 
not only restored him his old kingdom but added to it the dis¬ 
tricts he acquired farther east and made him his friendly ally. 

Having founded two towns, one called Nicaea on the field 
of battle to celebrate his victory, and the other, Bucephala, to 
commemorate the death of his faithful horse of the same name, 
Alexander advanced into the region between 
The Political Hydaspes [Jhelum] and Asiknl [Chenab]. 
Punfib° n the tke castefn bank of the Chenab lived a people 
whom the Greeks call Glauganikai who had 
hitherto retained independence against Paurava. 
Hr. Jayaswal identified them with the Glauchukayana found in the 
KaSika, a commentary of the Panini. Dr. Raychaudhuri, however, 
doubts the identification and suggests some similarity with ‘the 
Sanakanlkas. of the Gupta period/ 1 The name Sanakanlkas as 
a people occurs twice in the Gupta inscriptions. First, in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta where they are 
mentioned along with the Malavas, Arjunlyanas, Yaudheyas, 
adrakas, etc., who were neighbours and once lived in the Punjab 
* j la d evidently moved east and south after they had lost their 
e pen once in their homeland. The Sanakanlkas who arc attain 

ZT°ut\ n Udayagid inscri P d on of the time of Chandra- 
P P l ; l cra maditya, lived at that time in the region of modern 
wa i° r [Central India], It may be that the Sanakanlkas of the 

th ^ P T 1G Zl haVC beCn kn ° wn as *e Glauchukayana in 
VZ fou . rth ; Century B - C - the Greeks came and 

. I! , Cm au b an ikai. They had, as Arrian says, thirty-seven 

halt , “* COnMW "* 5 000 and to,coo in- 

M They submitted before the superior force of the 

Macedonian army, and their principality was given to fonts. 

* PHAI, p, 167. 

Arrian, \ . 20. Me Crindle’s Invasion of Alexander, p. 112. 
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At this time news of the revolt of the subdued tribes west 
of the Indus against his Satraps Nikanor and Saifigupta and of 
the murder of the former reached Alexander 
Revolt,and Sup- wbo at once sent Philip to meet the situation. 

Philip who was then in charge of the Greek 
interests in the kingdom of Taxila suppressed the revolts. This 
was the first signal of the disruptive forces below the surface which 
overwhelmed the Greeks within'a few years. 

The Raja of Abhisara, in the hills east of modern Kashmir, who 
was sitting on the fence, pending the issue of the battle with Porus 
now hastened his submission to Alexander, immediately after the 
suppression of the revolts with which he had 
The Raja of nQ doubt secl . et sympathy. The presents sent by 
Abhisara submits ^ ^ A i exan der’s camp included forty elephants. 

A younger scion of the Paurava family, a nephew of the Great 
Porus, who ruled the territory east of the 
Junior Porus Chenab, submitted and his territory, like that of 
the Glauganikai, was added to the realm of the 


Elder Porus. ' , 

The king pressed forward and by August 326 b.C. crossed the 
Ravi [the ancient Parushni or Iravatl], which the Greeks called 
Hydraotes. Beyond this river dwelt a people .whom the Greeks 
called Adraistai and who may have been the same as the Arishtas 
of Panini or Adrijas of the Mahabharata.i Their capital Pimprama 
was reduced by Alexander. 

The next people whom Alexander reduced in the region 
between the Ravi and the Beas were the 
Kathaioi Katbaioi who probably represent the Snasknt 


Katha. 

Their stronghold Sangala, to be located somewhere in the 
Gurudaspur district, was rased to the ground. 

- Sangala stormed The citadel was bravely defended by the people 

as long as they could, 17,000 ot the defenders 
dying by the "sword. 


1 Mbh. VTI. 15^- * 5 * 
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'he kingdom of Saubhuti [Gr. Sophytes] lay somewhere east 
of the Jhelum. He easily submitted to the Greeks and made 
friends with them. The Greek writers speak 
Saubhuti admiringly about the good custom of the people, 
their handsome appearance and the excellence of 
the administration. We have several coins bearing his name in 
Greek as Sophytes. 

Marching eastward the Macedonian king reached the fifth and 
the last river of the Indus system—the Hyphasis [modern Beas] 
which branched off from the Sutlej [Sutudrl] 
of thc^Bcas^and towar ds north and east at a point considerably 
^ ctrcat above its course. Here he paused to take stock 

of the situation. East of this river lay the great 
empire of the Nandas of whose strength, wealth and splendour 
he had heard a good deal. His troops were weary and he had 
tasted the strength at the Hydaspes of a small but determined 
Indian power. He did not like to risk an encounter with a well- 
organised and powerful imperial power whose standing army, 
as found in the Greek records, far out-numbered his own. He 
determined to retreat from this point with his glory untarnished, 
before a defeat which would mean disaster to him. Having 
erected twelve huge stone altars to mark the limit of his Indian 
Campaign, he turned back, and following the same route came to 
the bank of the Hydaspes about the end of July 326 B.C. 

Here he prepared a fleet and sailed down the river, protected on 
both banks by troops until he reached its confluence with die 
Akesines [Chenab]. The two peoples who lived 
The Sivis about this region were the Siboi, [Skt. Sivisp and 
the Agalassians [Skt. Agralrenis]. 

Fiu\ olEud gallant resistance, the former with 40,000 foot, 
and the latter w ith 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse, but were over¬ 
powered by Alexander who also suffered serious 
Agrasrenis losses in his ranks. According to Curtius the 
ti Agalassians realising their desperate position 

- ° T to t^ei r houses, and cast themselves along with their 

1 £igveda VII, 18. 7 ; Mbh. 

Vedic Index, Vol. II, 

F. 14 


pp. 


130-31. 
381-82. 
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Ives and children into the 'flames ” 1 > a practice later followed by 
the Rajputs, is known in the'mediaeval'history as Jciuhar . 

But the toughest "opposition which Alexander met during his 
down journey was from the Mai lot [Skt. - lyfa lavas] and the Oxj- 
drakai [Skt. Kshudrakasj, after he glided further down the 
Hydaspes at its confluence with the Ravi. Here 

thc C KshiMrakas' the two brave and independent republican 
peoples, th^ Malloi and the Oxydrakai, lived ; 
the former in the Doah between the Chenab and the Ravi, and 
the latter east of the Ravi. The two peoples, formerly at enmity 
with each other, . now coalesced together and . gathered an 
-army of 90,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 900 chariots 
' to face the common enemy'/' This was one of the early 
examples of the confederation of Indian republics for a specific 
purpose. The resistance offered by them was another bright- 
spot in ■Jhe history of Indian resistance to the foreign invader. 
Alexander received a serious wound when he assailed the strong¬ 
hold of the Malloi which was taken after a bloody contest, followed 
by a ferocious massacre of men, women and children. The fall of 
the Malloi .was naturally followed by the submission of the Oxy¬ 
drakai. Alexander extended the satrapy of Philip to include 
their territories. Further down the river system Alexander passed 
through the "territories of other tribes recorded in Greek accounts as 
AbastiPioi [Skt. Ambashthas], Xathroi [Skt. Kshatri] and Ossadioi , 
identified wfi/h the Vasati of the Mahabharata 2 who either submitted 
or were reduced by force. When he reached the last confluence 
where the Asiknl, carrying in it the waters of the other rivers, 
united with the Indus, Alexander halted and planted another 
Hellenistic city which marked the southern limit of the.satrapy of 
Philip. 

The country down the Indus below its last confluence was then 
Subjugation of subjugated. The Greeks record that here the 
Valley 1 ^ CrIndUS Br ^ hmans had a more effective ascendancy. In 
political organisation they found here princi- 


1 Curtius IX. 4. 

2 PIIAL p. 173 ; Mbh. VII, 19. n, 89. 37 ; VIII, 44*. 49. 
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(ties ruled by Rajas unlike the country of free tribes they 
just passed through. Alexander first received the 
The Sudras submission of the king of Sogdoi or SodrciL They, 
are, according to Dr, Raychaudhuri, to be s 
identified with'the Sudras of Sanskrit literature, a people 
constantly associated with the Abhiras living near the now 
extinct Sarasvatl. 1 

The greatest principality in this region was that of Mousikanos, 
the king of the Mushikas who submitted 
after a brave resistance. His capital was Alor 


The Musikas 


[Map No. 2]. 

Another chief whom the Greeks call Sambos [Skt. Sambhu ?] 
was a neighbour of the Mushikas. He easily 

Sambhu [?] submitted to Alexander. His capital was named 
Sindimana, identified with Sehwan, a city on 

the Indus. 

The last city which Alexander conquered in the Lower- 
Indus Valley was Pa tala which as Diodorus 
Patala [XVII 104] says was remarkable for having 
a constitution like that of Sparta providing 
for two hereditary kings. 2 This region of the lower Indus Valley 

Fin 1 D°p rt c const * tutc d hito a new Satrapy and placed 
it under Pithon. 

With this ended the military conquests of Alexander in India 
during his stay in the country for nearly two years from 326 B.C. 
to the autumn of the following year. In September 325 B.C. 
Alexander finally left the Indian soil. At Patala he made a 
division of Iris forces. One portion he sent by sea under 
Nearchus. A second portion was to pass through the Bolan v 
Pass under the command of Craterus. The third division 
be led himself through the most difficult and waterless region 
of Makran deserts. He joined his comrades in Persia after 
enormous suffering. 


1 PHAI, p. 173. Also Patanjah I. 2. 3. 

2 Me Crindle —Invasion of Alexander, p. 296. 
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1 ^^Alexander’s Indian campaign had certain effects on the history 
of India. By destroying the independence of many tribal states 




Effect of Alexan¬ 
der’s Invasion 


in the Punjab and Sind, Alexander paved the 


way for Chandragupta to give to the north-west 
India a political unity, which it had lacked 
so far and then to link it up with the united Nanda Empire 
in the east which he inherited after a successful revolution. 
Dr. Raychaudhuri truly remarks: e If Ugrasena-Mahapadma 
[Mahapadma Nanda] was the predecessor of Chandragupta Maurya 
in the east, Alexander was the fore-runner of that empire in the 
north-west’. 1 Alexander’s campaign resulted in the opening up 
of four distinct routes by land and sea, which brought India and 
the west into closer contact with each other, facilitating trade_ 
and cultural exchanges between them. 

Strabo [XI. 509] says that the Oxus [Amu Daria] joined a link 
in an important chain along which Indian goods were carried to 
Europe by way of the Caspian and the Black Sea. He cites Patro- 
cles, who was an admiral in the service of Antiochus I, the son 
and successor of Seleucus Nikator, that the route was a popular 
one in the third century B.C. Evidence of the prosperity of 
Central Asia and a brisk trade with India at this period is also 
furnished by the coins of Greek models minted in Babylon and 
found in several hoards in the N. W. India. 2 

The clearly dated records of Alexander’s Indian campaign 
left by his companions helped to build Indian chronology for 
subsequent political events on a definite basis. 

Besides, two other distant cultural effects of his campaign 
must also be noticed. 

i. One of Alexander’s motives of his world campaign was to 
spread Greek culture and civilisation in the conquered lands. For 
this purpose he planted many Greek colonies in Asia. One of 
these colonies was planted in Bactria. During the days of the weak 
successors of A£oka, the Greek kings of Bactria emulated Alex¬ 
ander’s exploits by invading India and annexed considerable 


1 PHAI, p. 175. 

2 See G.H.I. Vol. i, pp. 435-34. 
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territories in the Punjab and the North-western India. One of 
the important contributions to Indian culture which these Indo- 
Greek or Indo-Bactrian kings made was the improvement of the 
Indian coinage. The coins of the Indo-Greek rulers discovered 
in Taxila replaced the older Indian punch-marked and ill-shaped 
ones, and the subsequent coins of India were cast on well-shaped 
Greek models. 

2. During the reign of the great emperor Kanishka, Bactria^ 
was subject to Indian rule. I-Ie invited many Graeco-Bactrian 
sculptors to Gandhara for making images of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas which represent a blending of the Greek tnd 
the Indian art in image-making. The rise of this new type of 
sculpture, known as the Gandhara school of Art, is another 
distant effect of Alexander’s campaign in India and her border¬ 
lands. 







CHAPTER VI 

THE- MAURYAN AGE, 400-200 B.C. 
I. Political History 



In the Maury an Age we are ushered into a new era in. 
the history of the country. In this age the whole of India 
was politically united for the first time under one head and rule. 
She also claimed supremacy over lands beyond the borders. She 
evolved a system of administration which for its 

Reflections on efficiency and smooth-running claims admiration 
the history of the r , 

Ma an Age or even modern writers. She rose not only to 
be a great political power in and outside India, 
but avenged her defeat at Hydaspes by defeating Greek armies 
on another battle-field. She became during this age ' the cultural 
ambassador of the world, sending out missionaries to spread India’s 
civilisation and religion to * all parts of the globe. Asokahs 
messengers of Dhamtna to foreign cou ntries fulfilled their mission 
by carrying out actual measures of humanitarian service injlie 
relief of sufferings of all humanity. His religious policy was broajl- 
based on toleration and universal brotherhood which did not recog¬ 
nise natural frontiers or geographical boundaries^. This is how 
Maurya India, through one of its greatest rulers, sought to build 
up a new world based on peace, brotherhood and cultural unity. 


CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 
C. 322—298 B.C. 

The man who ushered this age in all its glory and splendour 
was Chandragupta Maurya. The parentage of this "remarkable 
man is unfortunately still wrapped in mystery. His parentage 
hitherto accepted by many scholars including 
T* 1 ^ r# Vincent Smith is based on the Brahmanic 
literature which represents him to be an 
illegitimate scion of the royal Nanda dynasty and states 
that his dynastic name Is, derived from that of, his mother 
Mura, a woman of £ lowly origin*’ But according to Pan ini IV. 
1. 113 \ Siddb. Kaum m6) the. metronymic form of the son of 
Mura is M-utrah and not, Maury ah which is the patronymic form 

no 
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ftn* the son of Mura (IV. 1,151 and Sictdh Kaum. 1175). 3 But the 
Buddhist literature describes him to be a scion of the Moriya 
dynasty and a Kshatriya. 2 A passage in the Mahaparinibbana. 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya represents the Moriyas as a ruling 
Kshatriya clan of Pipphalivana. 3 The Buddhist version appears 
to.be more probable. 

From the accounts found in the Mudrarakshasa and the records 
of the Greek writers, e.g i9 ‘Plutarch and Justin, 4 and reconciling 
them with the Buddhist accounts of his parentage, we may reason¬ 
ably construct a reliable account ophia early life: Pipphalivana 


which was an independent republic had- dost its independence and 
was included -in the Nanda empire which comprised the whole of 
Northern India as far as Kalinga in the south and the Boas in the 
west. All accounts agree that although a powerful ruler of a vast 
and wealthy empire, Mahapadma Nanda was a very unpopular 
king on account of his extortions and anti-Brahmanical attitude. 
The ambitious young scion of the once independent clan of the v 
Moriyas- or Mauryas took the leadership of the wide discontent. 


Having thus incurred the displeasure of the imperial court, he fled 


to the Punjab which was-outside the realm of the Nanda rule. 

Here he met Alexand^r'and gathered experience of war on a large 

scale. This stage of his life is'exactly similar to that of Sher Shah 

who, a similar exile from home, had gained the same experience, 

having resided as a guest imthe camp* of Babur while the battle 

of Panipat was fought. ' 

The political condition'of the Punjab offered .Chandragupta 

a great opportunity. .As soon as, Alexander left the Indian soil 

events moved unfavourably for the Greeks. The satrapal system 

# . ' of government introduced by Alexander after the 

Liberation of the _ . . 

Punjab from the Persian model did not work well. Alexander s 
G^ta byChrin ^ ra- g tCiUcst "Satrap Philip .was ‘murdered in 325 B.C; 

The cause of this murder according to Arrian 


1 Read for detailed study the learned article of Mr. C. D. 
Chatter ji on Early Life of Chandragupta Maury a from Jaina Source?. 
B. C. Law Vok 1 , pp. 590—610. 

2 Mahavarnsa [I d., Geiger] p. 30. 

• Divyavadana [Cowell and Neil’s Edition] p. 370,. 

3 Dig. Nik, [Mahaparinibbana-Suti into], 

4 Life of Alexander, LNII. 
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‘jealousy of the Greeks and Macedonians.’ 1 But 
y also be attributed to the discontent of the people with 
foreign rule. 2 Alexander instead of sending a new satrap in his 
place left the administration of the Satrapy to the King of Taxila. 
This was the first indication of the eventual relaxation of the Greek 
hold on the Indian conquests. Then happened in 323 B.C. the 
unexpected event of Alexander’s death in Babyltm which was imme¬ 
diately followed by a scramble for power among his generals. 
Two partition treaties dividing the empire among themselves 
were the result of the civil war. The first in Babylon in 323 
B. C. and the second in Triparadisus in 321 B. C. 

In the second partition treaty ‘ no part of India to the 
east of the Indus ’ was included as part of the empire. The Greek 
governor of Sind, Pithon was now removed, and placed in charge 
of the province between the Indus and the Paropanisus. Eudemos 
was the solitary Greek agent lingering on in India, but had no 
official position in the empire and is ignored in the partitions. 3 
This undoubtedly had to account for this that some leader of 
outstanding genius took up the leadership of the independence- 
loving peoples of the Punjab and drove the Greeks beyond 
the Indus before 321 B.C. when the second partition atTriparadisus 
took place. This leader and author of the liberation was Chandra- 
, gupta. Among the Greek writers Justin alone refers to this event. 
He says : “ India, after the death of Alexander had shaken, as it 
were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his governors 
;to death. The author of this liberation was Sandrocottus.’ 4 

After the liberation of the Punjab Chandragupta turned his 
attention to overthrow the Nandas from the imperial throne of 
Magadha. For this exciting episode in the life of Chandragupta 
our principal sources are the Indian literatures, 
th?Nanda°King 0f which preserve the tradition of this great event. 

The Brahman, the Buddhist and Jain books, 
all refer to it and agree on the fundamental fact that Chandragupta 


1 Arrian VI. 27. 2. 

2 Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Chandragupta Maurya ard His Times, 

p. 49* 

3 lb. pp. 50-51. Cf. Diodorus. 

4 Justin, XV. 4. Ancient India as described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian, Me CrindK’s trnaslation, p. 7. 
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estabj^ S ^ C< ^ ° wn d > rnast y on * t# This tradition preserved 
j n t | e earlier books has been presented in a more graphic 
?r and in detail by the skilfully constructed drama', the 


•mannc 


Mu(h\ ir ^' S ^ aSa °f Vi^akhadatta, composed about the fifth or sixth 

f\ I 1 A 1 4 r> -r-l *•./** A T ■> « 4^ dm J 4 d _ _ 1 ^ - 


centu 


ry A.D. According to this drama his principal ally was 


Parva ta ^ a * sll SS estcd identification of Parvataka with Porus 


by £)/• F* W. Thomas is illuminating. 1 The reasons are obvious. 
Port JS waS S reatest P°wer in the Punjab left as a trusted ally 


0 jt Alexander and held territories which lay between the Upper 


p anjab and the portions of the Nanda empire. It was necessary 
that he should be won over as an important ally in the confederacy 
of which Chandragupta was the head before he could invade the 
Magadha empire. The dramatist makes Chanakya, the minister 
of Chandragupta, contrive the death of Parvataka. But the deep 
offence which Porus gave to Eudemos, the representative of Greek 
interests still left in India, by this betrayal of his master’s trust in 
him makes a stronger presumption in favour of the Greek account 
that it was Eudemos and not Chanakya who contrived his murder. 
The event took place in 317 B.C. long after. It may be said in 
favour of Porus that he was a patriot and had never accepted 
foreign supremacy with grace. Naturally, therefore, he easily 
joined the forces of Chandragupta who had distinguished himself 
as a successful organiser of the forces of liberation from the. foreign 
Yoke in the Upper Punjab and Sind. There is no doubt that the 
political intrigue of the highly intellectual Brahman diplomat' 
Chanakya, the guide, philosopher and friend of Chandragupta, 
had much to do with the valuable alliance, or for the matter of 
that, with the conduct of the whole revolution. Tradition has it. 
that the sensitive Brahman had a personal grudge against the 
reigning Nanda. The. details of the matter are not quite clear 
in the drama. But from independent evidences it is clear that many- 
hard and bloody battles had to be fought before Chandragupta 
could destroy the Nandas and win the throne. We have already 
seen the military strength of the Nafida empire. A passage in 


1 C.H.I., Vol. I. p. 471. 
F. 15 
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the Mtiinda panha 1 states that “ ioo Kotis of soldiers, io ^ oqo 

elephants, i lac of horses and 5,000 chariots ” were killed in a c( ^ on 

and that Bhaddasala was the commander of Nanda’s army. 

figures of the casualties, though given in exaggerated term 

doubtedly point to a bloody battle. 

We may place the date of Chandragupta’s accession tr^ the 

throne of Magadha and the beginning of the Maurya sovtte' . 

. in C. *22 B.C. with reasonable certainty. ° 
D&tc of accession J % j-iCL 

to the throne ^ '322 us examine this question of date with the 

of some available data : 

A few important dates of impeccable certainty obtained fron ^ 
the Greek source are very helpful. In 325 B.C. Philip was 
murdered as a result of the revolt of the A^vayans against the 
Greek rule. In 323 B.C. Alexander suddenly died. The same 
year a scramble among his generals for share of his empire resulted 
in a partition of the same at Babylon. This was followed by a 
second partition of the empire at Triparadisus in 321 B.C. In 
this*partition treaty no mention was made of any Greek Satrapy 
cast of the Indus. This shows that the Greeks were driven beyond 
the Indus and the whole of the Punjab and the Cis-Indus regions 
were absorbed to a new Indian empire under Chandragupta by 
321 B.C. The events leading up to this eventuality, namely, the 
liberation of the Punjab, the destruction of the Nandas, accession 
to the imperial throne of Magadha and the absorption of the 
Punjab and the Indus region took place in the two years 
between 323 B.C. when Alexander died, and the 321 B.C. when 
the second partition treaty at Triparidisus was concluded. 
[The preparation for the war of independence having started 
with the murder of Philip in 325 B.C. even before Alexander left 
the Indian soil]. So the year 322 B.C. is the most probable date 
when Chandragupta ascended the throne of Magadha and followed 
it up by absorbing the liberated Punjab and the other Greek 
territories east of the Indus to his empire before the year 321 B.C. 
ran out. 


1 Pali Text., p. 292, 
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The year 522 B.C. as the date of Chandragupta’s accession also 1 
finds corroboration from an examination of other evidences. An 
important Chinese record, known as the <c Dotted Record ”* 
kept in Canton, is the only available chronology, from year to yea-r 
of the great event of the Buddha’s parinirvana. The dots were 
started presumably from the year of Buddha’s death and were 
co atinued upto the year 489 A.D. when the total number of dots 
amo Mnted to 975. If one yea* is allowed for the dots to be 
started, ^ y ear Q f parinirvana according to it was [975 + 1—489] 
487 B.C. Now, according to tire Pali records c Aioko. was 
consecrate^ 2I g y ears a fter Parinibbana [Mahavamsa, Geiger’s 
note]. Acc orc j* n g to ^ same authority c four years elapsed 
after his acc £SS i on when he consecrated himself at Pataliputra ’ 

[lb. IV. 22]. Therefore, Anoka’s accession took place in 273 B.C. 
andhis coro^i^^ ^ B . c 

Now, hr we* taEe the two dates of 32 1 B.C. as the date of 
Chandragupy s access j on anc j 273 B.C. as that of Anoka’s, as 
obtained from two independent sources discussed i 
above, they also admirably fit in with the indi¬ 
genous Puranic records which give Chandragupta 
24 years a^ tQ y s S on Bindusara, a reign of 25 years, making 


Asoka’s acc 


Chand 


ession in [322—24+25] 273 B.C. 




ragupta’s military strength was soon tested. Seleukus 
■ 1 at ° r ’ °ne of Alexander’s generals in the east, made himself 
supreme j n , Astern an( j c ent ral Asia a fter a protracted struggle 
Defep', ^ s w ^ th his rival, Antigonus, another general of 
kua jiiicator U Alexander [312 B.C.]. The eastern provinces 
, of his -realm touched the borders of India and 
l 5 sirihg to- emulate the exploits of Alexander, he invaded India 
in 305 B.C. Chandragupta met him in battle and gave him a crush¬ 
ing defeat.. The exact spot where the battle was fought is not 
mentioned in Greek records. But the fact of the Greek defeat 
can be gathered from the records of, Strabo who states in detail 
the terms of the humiliating treaty which Seleukus was obliged to 
sign. By this treaty, Seleukus had'to cede to Chandragupta the 


1 j. Takakusu, JRAS, 1896, p. 436 tf. 
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ones of Arachosia [Kandahar], Paropanisadae [Kabu 
edrosia [Baluchistan] and Aria [Herat]. Chandragupta treated 
his vanquished enemy with courtesy and generosity. He 
presented him with five hundred elephants and cemented his 
friendship with the Asiatic Greek monarch by a marriage alliance 
if Appian is to be believed. 1 

Seleukus sent to the court of Chandragupta at Pa^aliputrp an 
ambassador named Megastheries. Megasthenes was a been 
observer of things and possessed an ' Ll i stot i ca l 
Megasthenes mind. The records of his observat ;,ons a k° ut 

of the per‘P le of the 
.table 


primary 


xords, either 


the court, the condition 

country and the administration of the king are a valr 1 
source of history of the Mauryan period. 

There are no clear and direct contemporary r c' 

Greek or indigenous, of his wars and conquests in Ii lc ^ a > a * ter ^ ls 
accession to the imperial throne, ex^P* 1 one 
sSSKwJ?* " iththe Greek king of Syria, Sek^s »a.o, 
already described. The fact that ^*ok.* round 
himself at his accession master of the land as far soi;^ as ^Y sore 
shows that Southern India up to the borders of the Ta m ^ countries 
had already been conquered and annexed to the Mau r Y an empire. 
Anoka’s inscriptions at Siddhapura, Brahmagiri a nc ^ J at ^ga- 
Rame^vara in the district of Mysore, the Govimath an^ r ^ e 
kigundu inscriptions in the Kopbul Taluk, the Maski ii? scri P tlon 
in the Deccan in the Nizam’s dominion, and the Gooti ys^ptian 
in the Karnal district declare Asoka’s sovereignty over aln lost t ^ e 
whole of the South except the southernmost Tamil countries ^ 
Cholas, Pandyas, Satya-putras and Keralaputras who according to 
Rock Edicts II and XIII lived beyond his frontiers. RE XIII tY. r ~ 
ther informs us that Anoka’s first and only conquest was Kalihga. 
Therefore, the question arises that if A£oka did not conquer the 
South, who did it ? There is^ of course, the possibility that Bindu- 
sara might have done it. His title of Amitraghata [slayer of 
enemies] shows that he was not a pacifist like A£oka arid that it 
might have been earned by him by some of his conquests. The 


1 C.I.I. Vol. i. p. 431. 
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Ary a Mdhjufr i Mulakalpa , a Mahayana work of about the 8th or 
9th century A.D., the celebrated Jaina author Hemachandra 
[1200 A.D.] and the Tibetan historian Taranatha [C. 1400 A.D.] 
state that Chanakya, the apostle of violence, outlived Chandra- 
gupta and continued as a minister of Bindusara. According 
to Taranatha “ Chanakya accomplished the destruction of the 
nobles and kings of sixteen towns and made Bindusara master 
of all the territory between the eastern and western seas.” This 
is all the evidence in favour of ascribing the conquest of the 
south and west to Bindusara, as some scholars have done. 

The testimony of Taranatha can easily be disposed of by more 
authentic documentary records. The Girnar Rock inscription of 
Rudradamana describes Saurastra, the territory on the c Western 
Sea ’ as a province of Chandragupta’s empire, and R.E.XIII tell 
us that A£oka himself conquered Kalihga, the territory on the 
/ eastern sea/ eight years after his consecration. So far as the 
South is concerned there is not the slightest reference anywhere 
that Bindusara even went to the South. Moreover, we have some * 
what discouraging evidence against BindusaraYcapacity as a con¬ 
queror. When his province of Taxila revolted he sent his son 
A^oka to quell the revolt, instead* of going himself, as a military 
leader would delight to do. The Greek accounts reveal that one of 
- kis chief delights in life was “ figs and sweet wine ” and discussion 
with ‘ philosophers/ This shows that he was a man of somewhat 
easy and leisurely temperament and that it was enough if he was 
able to leave intact the vast empire he had inherited without tasking 
additional conquests. So if it is true that Bindusara did not 
conquer the South and that A£oka inherited it, the conclusion is 
irresistible that Chandragupta had conquered it. Moreover we 
get some literary and epigraphic references of Chandragupta V 
connection with the South which w r e do not find about Bindusara. 

According to an early Jaina tradition recorded later in books 1 
and epigraphs, the Jaina Pontiff Bhadrabahu, in consequence of a 
severe famine in Bihar, led a migration of Jainas into the South. 
This is the beginning which later led to the great schism of the 

.A Bjihat-Katha-Ko£a by Ha'rishena [C. 931 A.D.] 

' '■ Bhidtabahu-Charita by Rafnanand [C.1450 ; RnivaJikathej, 
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ainas into Digambara and Svetambara sects. According to the 
Raj availkathe, Chandragupta, the “ king of Pataliputra,” abdicated 
the throne in favour of his son and followed Bhadrabahu as his 
disciple. He became his chief disciple, attended him at his 
death at Sravana [Sramana] Belgola where he lived on as an 
ascetic for some years till he ^lied of starvation according to 
Jaina practice. 1 

That this tradition was believed to be true as early as 600 A.D. 
is proved by a southern epigraphic record of that year which 
associates Bhadrabahu with Chandragupta Muni, Two inscrip¬ 


tions of about 900 A.D. on the Kaveri near Seringapatam des¬ 
cribe the summit of a hill called Chandragiri as marked by the foot¬ 
prints of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta Munipati . A Havana 
Belagola inscription of 1129 also has associated together Bhadrabahu 
and Chandragupta. 2 

In addition to this striking epigraphic evidence there is a 
significant monumental evidence. A small hill at Havana Belagola, 
is called Chandragiri . The local tradition is that the hill is so 
called because Chandragupta lived and performed his penance 
here. On the hill is a cave called Bhadrabahu and an ancient 
temple called Chandragupta-Basti, because it was erected by 
Chandragupta. The facade of the temple contains 90 sculptured 
scenes illustrating the events of the lives of Bhadrabahu and 
Chandragupta. 3 

From an examination of the evidences. discussed above it 


reasonably follows that it was Chandragupta Maurya and not 
Bindusara who conquered the South, This is further strengthened 
by a passage of Plutarch which states that “ Androcottas [Chandra¬ 
gupta] overran and subdued the whole of India with an army of 
600,000” *. Ol course, this and the traditional and epigraphic records 
discussed above do not provide a direct evidence of Chandragupta’s 
conquests of the South. But they are the only evidences, veiled 


3 R. K. Mookcrji, Sir William Meyer Lectures 1940-41. 

2 lb. p. 65. 

8 fb. p. 66. 

^ Lives, Ch. LXII. 
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^nd indirect as they are, available for this historic event and may 
be accepted in view of the historical back-ground, and in the 
absence of any positive evidence against it. The historical back¬ 
ground is this : Chandragupta ascended the throne, as we have 
seen in 322 B.C. and the war he fought and won against the Greek 
King, Selcukus Nikator, was in 305 B.C. How did he occupy 
himself this long interval between 322 and 305 B.C. There is no 
doubt that he was an imperialist and expansionist. In the political 
condition of India in those days, especially after a great dynastic 
revolution, and the consequent upheaval of the political statusquo, 
to stand still was to invite disaster and downfall, for a newly 
established imperial power. Naturally, therefore, Chandragupta 
Maurya would look forward to expand and consolidate his power 
beyond the Vindhyas. He had both the strength and inclination 
for it. Therefore, it seems more than probable that the Greek 
record that he overran and subdued the whole of India with an ^ 
army of 600,000; a Tamil reference to the Mauryan war in the 
South ; 1 the Jaina tradition and the epigraphic records of Chandra- 
gupta’s long and intifnate association with a portion of his south¬ 
ern territory—all these are based on fact, and in his wars and 
conquests must be included the war and conquest of the South. 

There is just one other question to be examined. It may be that; 
Chandragupta Maurya'had not to conquer the South but found it 
a part of the empire he got as the successor of the Nandas. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri poin^i out that ‘ the existence on the Godavari of 
a city called Nau-Nanda Dehra suggests that the Nanda domi¬ 
nions embraced a considerable portion of the Deccan/ 2 We also 
know that the ancient Tamil.literature mentions the Nandas and 
speaks of their fabulous wealth. Itf some Mysore inscriptions 
the Nanda rule is stated to have extended upto the province of 
Kuntala in.the North of Mysore [Rice, Mysore and Coorg in Ins¬ 
criptions, p. 3]. All these may point to the conquest of the South 
as far as Mysore by the Nandas. But does it preclude the idea that, 

1 S. K. Aiyangar—Beginning of South Indian History pp. 69, 
81, 103. 

2 PHAI, p. 156. 
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even if the first Nanda, a powerful sovereign, had conquered 
the South, it had not fallen off from the Magadha empire and that 
Chandragupta had to conquer it again? The ICharavela Inscrip¬ 
tion speaks of the conquest of Kalinga by the Nanda King. Yet 
we know for certain that Kalinga had broken off from the Nanda 
rule and that As oka had to conquer it anew. Considering the 
unpopularity of the Nandas on account of their extortions it js more 
than probable that the Nanda sovereignty of the South was a 
sliort-lived one. 

The ceded territories by the Greek king pushed the northern 
and north-western frontiers of Chandragupta’s empire to the 
Hindukush and the borders of modern Persia respectively. In 
the South, it extended far beyond the Narbada 
Gupta's Empi re*" anc * t ^ e Vindhya hills deep into the Peninsula 
as far South as Mysore [supra]. Thus the whole 
of India except Kashmir and Kalinga and the 
whole of modern Afghanistan and Baluchistan were included 
in his vast empire. 

According to a Jaina traditional work 1 which has also been 
supported by two inscriptions of about 900 A.D., 2 Chandragupta 
,who was a Jaina abdicated his throne to go to 
His death. the South. There he died about 298 B.C. after 
a reign of 24 years. 

Chandragupta was a soldier, a statesman and an administrator 
of the highest rank. The details of his administration will be 
treated later under the head of Mauryan Organi- 
^Ch'ndngdina°^ sat ‘ on °f staf:e « As a soldier, he had given ample 
proof of his ability by defeating the Greek armies 
under Selcukus. His statesmanship is proved by his vision which 
he afterwards realised by uniting a vast number of warring states 
under one political system and giving India, for the first time, a 
xeal political unity. Although by the law of the land he 
was an autocratic head of the state, he was no tyrannical 
despot and never misused the vast power he exercised 




1 I.A. 1892, 157. 

a PHAL, p. 197. 
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incent Smith’s remarks, inspired by Justin's records, that he 
was a stern despot, ruling his kingdom with * untempered auto¬ 
cracy 9 and c oppressing the people with servitude 5 are exaggerated 
and cannot be accepted as sober truth. Those remarks may refer 
to the severity of Chandragupta’s criminal code and to certain 
high exactions. The unsettled conditions of the time, his con¬ 
stant wars and the establishment of an efficient system of Govern¬ 
ment needed, however, both severity and money. 

But that he was no despot like Darius of Persia, that his policy 
was to consolidate the strength of Aryavarta and not to create 
an autocracy after the Persian model, that the republican form of 
Government which obtained among many of the Aryan tribes 
was not suppressed nor the traditional rights of the village 
communities or their power of local self-government ignored 
in spite of establishing a highly organised bureaucratic Govern¬ 
ment, and that he behaved like a constitutional monarch bound 
by the common law of Aryavarta, is eloquently testified to by 
the great historian Havell. That he had the good of his 
subjects at heart is evident from a highly efficient system of admi¬ 
nistration which effectively maintained internal peace, from his 
personal* attendance to the details of business of state, his 
regularity to hold the court to administer justice in which work 
he sometimes c sat all day, not suffering himself to be interrupted, 
even though the time arrived for attending to person,’ 1 2 the 
attention he gave to hospitals, sanitation, famine and poor relief 
and countless other works of public benefit and public utility ‘A 
His subjects found perfect liberty in law and religion. There \ 
is no mention of religious persecution of Chandragupta in the 
books of rival faiths. His marriage with a foreign princess w r as 
a daring innovation in Hindu society and is another convincing 
proof of the greatness and liberality of his mind. 

BINDUSARA 298—273 B.C. 

Chandragupta was succeeded by his son Bindusara in 298 B.C, 
Bindusara’s title Amitraghata [Slayer of Foes] suggests that he veas 


1 Megasthenes’ Indika, Frag. XXV 11 , 

2 Kautilya’s Artha^astra, Shamasastri’s translation p. 43. 
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not a pacific ruler. It is probable that he had to fight many 
.battles to keep the vast empire he inherited intact. ' 

He kept up friendly relations with the Greek powers of Asia. 
The King of Syria Antiochus I sent* to his court an ambassador 
named Deimachus. The Ptolemy King pf Egypt 
Foreign Relations also sent an envoy Dionysius. Bindusara 
is said to have asked Antiochus to send 
to his court sweet wine, figs and a sophist [Philosopher]. The 
Greek monarch of Syria sent him sweet wine'and figs but not the 
philosopher with the message that the law of the land forbade 
purchase of a sophist. * 

The Province of Taxila revolted dufing Bindusara’s reign 
on account of the highhandedness £nd wicked^ rule 6f his officers. 
Bindusara sent A£oka to put down the rebellion and establish peace 
in which task he succeeded so well.that he was 
Revolt of Taxi]a. appointed VicerOy of that place to rule over his 
nh>rth-western Provinces. From there he was 
later transferred to the viceroyalty of Ujjain. 


ASOKA 273—236 B.C. 

Aioka was Viceroy of Ujjain v/hen his father died. According 
to the Ceylonese traditions his coronation did not take place until 
four years after his father’s death, and that during this interlude 
there had been a long and bitter fratricidal war 
^ q ^Asoka S | succession in which his elder brother and 
rival claimant Susima was defeated and killed. 
The Buddhist records of Ceylon state that A£oka massacred 
his ninety nine brothers to possess the throne- and spared 
only one, the youngest namely Tishya. This. story'is refuted by 
his inscription [RE. V.] 1 which speaks not -only of one brother, 
but of several brothers,' sisters and other relations living in the 
thirteenth year of his reign in Pataliputra and in other towns of his 

1 According 10 Dr. Rnychaudhuri the fifth RE. refers only to 
the female establishments of Anoka’s brothers ; it proves 
nothing, regarding the authenrxity 'or untrustworthin ss of the 
Ceylonese accounts. PHAt,;n. zo^, - 
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A^oka died about 236 B.C. 1 That he had more than one wife 
and several sons we learn from Asoka’s own words. In the 
Queen’s Edict on the Allahabad Pillar As'oka speaks of his ‘ second 
queen ’ Karuvaki and her son Tivara. In PE. VII he tells us that 
he had many sons and grandsons 2 and more than one queen. That 
he had at least four sons is clear from the epigraphic records which 
tell that each of the viceroyalties of Takshas'ila, Ujjayini, Suvar- 
nagiri and Tosali were in charge of a royal prince. 3 

Although A^oka is silent about the names of his other queens 
and sons except the ones mentioned above, literature, both Bud¬ 
dhist and Brahmanical, gives the names of three of his sons. 
They are Mahendra, Kunala and Jalauka. Mahendra, the son of 
Anoka’s Sethi wife of Vidi^a, never sat on the throne, having 
joined the Order as a monk. Kunala who was Viceroy of Ujjayini 
w as blinded by the conspiracy of his step-mother and was passed 
over according to the Jaina and Buddhist writers in favour of his 
son Samprati. The Rajataranginl tells us that Jalauka, a son of 
Asoka, succeeded his father as an independent king of Kashmir. 
Taranatha mentions Virasena as one who succeeded Asoka as a 
ruler of Gandhara. It is not clear in what relationship he stood 
with ASoka. Dr. Thomas [Ind. Ant. 1875 and CHI, i., p. 5 i 2 ] 
suggests that he was probably the predecessor of Subhagasena, 
a contemporary of Antiochos I mentioned by Polibius. 

There is a great deal of confusion in traditional accounts as 
to who succeeded A6oka on the throne of Magadha. Even the 
Puranic lists are contradictory. The only unanimity in them is 
with regard to the name of the last Maurya king— Brihadratha. 
According to the Divyavadana Sampadi [Samprati], the son of 
Kunala, succeeded A£oka. According to the Vayu Purana, As ? oka 
was succeeded by his son Kunala who reigned for eight years. 
Kunala s son was Bandhupalita and Bandhupalita’s successor was 


This is on the assumption that the reign lasted 36 or 37 years 
as the Puranas and the Pali books affirm. C. H. II. p. > 

2 Putapapotika. , • f )• 

3 Kalinga Rock Edict, I, II and M. RE. [Brahmagiri ] 
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Indrapalita and after him came Devavarman, Satadhanus, and 
Brihadratha. The Matsya list mentions the following successors 
of Asoka: Dalaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan, and Brihadratha. 
The Vishnu-Purana, however, makes Dasaratha a grandson, of 
A^oka. Dasaratha is the only person among the successors of 
A^oka who appears in an inscription as the donor of a cave in the 
Barabar Hill near Gaya. It is thus clear that Samprati who 

appears in most Puranic lists and Buddhist and.jaina books, and 
Dasaratha who appears both in literature and Inscriptions have 
a definite historical basis. According- to most scholars Samprati 
came after Das'aratha and they are not simultaneous rulers of 
Western and Eastern India respectively, as Dr. V. Smith held. 1 

The successors of Samprati up to the last of their line, Bjiha- 
dratha, were mere non-entities and we hear very little of them 
except their names. B*ihadratha was killed by his senapati Pushya- 
mitra §uhga who founded.a new dynasty on the imperial throne 
of Magadha in 184 B.C. 


1 1.HI, 4 f h. ed., p. 20}... 
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THE PERIOD OF FOREIGN INVASIONS 
AND SETTLEMENTS 


lhe period under review is one of great upheaval which fol¬ 
lowed the downfall of the great Maurya empire and break up of the 
political unity of the country. The principal political powers 
were the Sungas in Middle India and rhe Andhras in the Deccan, 
ihe Punjab and the North Western Frontiers were ruled by a scion 
of the Maurya dynasty, 1 who was evidently too weak to resist 
the foreigners. The foreign powers which in succession poured 
through the gates of India during this period and made settle¬ 
ments in the country were the Yavanas [Bactrian Greeks], the 
Sakas [ Indo-Scythians ], the Pahlavas [ Indo-Parthians ], and the 
kushanas. They all will be treated under separate sections. 


[Sec. A] 

THE INDO-GREEKS 

After Alexander’s death, the Greek colony of Bactria formed 
part of the-empire of Seleukus Nikator who ruled the eastern pos¬ 
sessions of Alexander. About the middle of the third century 
B.C. there were two important defections from the Seleukid 
empire. Parthia under its national leader Arsakes and Bactria 
under the Greek Governor Diodotus revolted. Diodotus was 
succeeded to the throne by his son Diodotus II. About the last 
quarter of the third century B.C., Diodotus II was killed by another 
Greek adventurer, Euthydemos who seized the throne for himself. 

Antiochus III, the Seleukid emperor of Syria [ e. 223-185 
B.C.] made a determined attempt to recover 
Euthydemos. the lost provinces. He invaded Bactria about 
208 B.C. and, after • a p’rotracted battle lasting 
tor tw 0 y ears > made peace with Euthydemos, recognised the 

Suoh.lgasena, a descendent of Vivasena, the founder of an 
independent western line of the Mauryaas, according to Taranatha. 

*95 
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De me trios, the son of Euthydemos, 

Following this peace with Euthydemos, Antiochus invaded 
India [c. 207 B.C.] and renewed the traditional friendship of his 
royal house with the Indiaiy king of Gandhara, Sophagasenos 
[Subhagasena], who, as the name suggests, was the successor of 
Virasena. Virasena, according to Buddhist writers, represented 
the western line of Asoka’s successors, ruling in Gandhara. 1 


Receiving a gift of war elephants from his Indian ally, Antiochus 
hurried back with all speed tpwards Mesopotamia where serious 
troubles Were brewing. 

In the /meantime, Euthydemos^ pushed the frontiers, of the 


BactriarT kingdom '.southwards until they included the lower 
portion of Afghanistan. He also watched with keen interest the 
Indian expedition of Antiochus III which, if it had no result of 
importance, showed the weakness of resistance which naturally 
followed the break up of the Mauryan' empire. So, after the 
Seleukid forces had withdrawn, the eyes of Euthydemos longingly 
turned" towards the'land of the Five Rivers. In his southward 
move, he was able to possess himself before his death [c. 190 B.C.], 
possibly at the expense of Subhagasena, of the former Mauryan 
possessions of Paroponisadae [Kabul Valley] and Arachosia 
[Kandahar] and other provinces which Seleukus I had ceded to 


Chandragupta, 

The actual invasion of the Indian soil was left to his son 
and successor, Demetrios. Indian conquests 
Demetrios. included the Indus Valley and possibly some parts 

of the Punjab. He fixed his capital at Sagala 
[Sialkof] Euthydemia after his father. 2 The city of Daltamiirt in 
Sauvlra mentioned in the Siddhanta Kaumttdi probably owes its 
origin to Demetrios. 3 


1 CHI, Vol i ., p.511, cf. Taranatha, History of Buddhism; 
/runs. Schiefner, pp. 48 f. 

2 lb/ p. 446. 

3 Transactions of the International Congress of. the Orienta¬ 
lists,, London, 1874, p.345. In the Sidb. Kaum, under Pan, 
IV .^.76. D attemitri i> given as an instance of a Sauvira town 
R. G. Bhandarkar suggest the town to be Demelrid . 
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A passage in the Yuga Puriina, one of the chapters of the Gargi- 
Samhita refers tothe Yavanas who, after reducing Saketa [in Oudh], 
the Panchala, and Mathura, reached Kusumadh'vaja [Pataliputra]. v 
A passage in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya refers to the siege of Madhya- 
mika [Nagari, near Chittor] and Saketa by the “ Yavana ” in 
Pushyamitra’s time [Supra p. 159 f], A passage in Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitram also refers to a conflict, as we have seen 
[Supra p. i6of.] on the river Sindhu, in which a Yavana force was 
defeated in the reign of Pushyamitra Sufiga by the king’s grandson 
Vasumitra. In none of the above passages, the name of the Yavana 
invader is mentioned, but it is not difficult to see that the Yavana 
invaders, referred to, are the Bactrian Greeks. We have seen [Supra 
p. 70.] that Demetrios fulfilled the dreams of his father by actually- 
invading the soil of India and making some conquests in the Indus 
Valley and in the Punjab where he built the town of Buthydemia, 
in the name of his father. It may be, he led on an invasion further 
down the country through Madhyamika, Panchala, Ajodhya, up v 
to the gates of Pataliputra which he evidently failed to take. This 
invasion referred to iq the Gargi Sambit a and in the Patanjala, pro¬ 
bably could not have taken place much after Pushyamitra’s 
accession in c. 184 B.C., when Demetrios was in his middle age, 
having married, 1 Antiochus Ill’s daughter in 206 B.C. when he was 
at least a youth of 17 or 18 and Pushyamitra Suhga was, no doubt, 
in the prime of his life, having reigned for 36 years since that date. v 


The conflict between the Yavana forces and Vasumitra, the grand¬ 
son of Pushyamitra, who was evidently of sufficient age^to be 
selected as commander of the force to guard the sacrificial horse 
referred to in the Malavikagnimitram, must have occurred some 
considerable time after the Yavana invasion of Pataliputra by 
Demetrios. By that time Pushyamitra was firmly seated on the 
throne, established his empire after defeating all oppositions and 
v/as in a position to celebrate his empire buildings b v performing 
a horse-sacrifice. Naturally he came into conflict with the Yavanas 
whom his grandson defeated. This event Is probably associated 
wit 1 his second and last horse-sacrifice which evidently took place 


1 CHI., VoJ. i., p. 644. 
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about the close of his reign which ended in c. 149 or 148 B.C. The 
leader of the Yavana forces referred to here cannot be Demetrios, 
who is supposed to have reigned from C. 190-160 B.C., 1 but 
Menander who undoubtedly survived him and ruled, as we shall 
presently see, the Central and South-Eastern Punjab as a Successor 
of the line of Euthydemos and Demetrios. 2 The Greek writers 
bear eloquent testimony to Menander’s exploits in India and say 
that“ these [ Indian ] conquests were achieved partly by Menander, 
partly by Demetrios ” [Me Crindle, Ancient India, pp. 100-1]. 

While Demetrios was busy with his Indian conquests, Bactria 
slipped out of his hands by a successful revolt of the people 
under the leadership of Eukratides, the general and brother- 
in-law of Antiochus IV. [ c. 175B. C. ]. All 
Revolt of attempts of Demetrios to dislodge his rival 

Eukratides. from his position completely failed. But even 

in his Indian possessions, Demetrios was not 
left undisturbed. Eukratides pursued him into India and 
wrested from him or his successor Sind and West Punjab, and 
the princes of the house of Euthydemos had to rest content with 
the eastern districts of the Punjab. Thus were the Indian con¬ 
quests of Demetrios divided between the two rival houses of Indo- 
Bactrian rulers. 



THE HOUSE OF EUTHYDEMOS 

Coins are our only source of information about the numerous 
lndo-Greek kings who succeeded the heads of the two rival houses 
of Euthydemos and Eukratides. We know very little about them 
except their names povided by the several hoards of coins dis¬ 
covered in Taxila and other places. Such lndo-Greek kings as 
Apollodotos, Antimachos, Pantaleon, Agathokles, the Stratos, 
Hippostratos and others belong, according to numismatists to the 
house of Euthydemos and Demetrios. 


1 lb. p. 698. 

2 Cf. My article on the Yavana Invasions . J. G. R. S. IV. I. 
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)f these kings, Menander alone stands prominent as the only 
Indo-Greek king who has an abiding place in ancient Indian 
literature. He is unquestionably to be identified 
Menander with Milinda, the Yavana king of Sakala [Sialkot], 
who figures in the Mllindapanha as the royal 
personage putting subtle questions to the Buddhist Thera, 
Nagasena, who ultimately satisfied his doubts and converted 
him to Buddhism. As a philosopher and debator, he was a 
worthy antagonist to the great Thera Nagasena. He thus 
occupied, the same eminent position in Buddhist literature as 
Janaka, king of Videha, did in the Upanishads. He held his 
court in Sakala, which is described in the Milindapanha as a 
“great centre of trade, situated in a delightful country, abounding 
in parks and gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise 
of rivers and mountains and woods.” 1 

The Greek writers describe Menander as a great conqueror. 
Strabo says that he conquered “more nations than Alexander.” 
The credit of spreading Greek dominions farthest to the east into 
India is given by Strabo partly to Menander and partly to Demetrios. 
The great variety of types of his coins and the wide area of their 
distribution which extend from the Kabul Valley to Mathura 
undoubtedly indicates that he was the ruler of many kingdoms 
and that he was a great conqueror. It was most probably under 
his leadership the Yavanas penetrated as far as Central India where 
he was defeated by Prince Vasumitra on the river Sindhu as referred 
to in the Malavikdgniniit ram [Supra]. According to Prof. Rapson 
‘ Menander and Eukratides were almost certainly contemporary/ 
as some of their square copper coins, similar in style, show [CHI, 
Vol. i. p. 551]. As such, Menander must have been one of the 
Bactrian princes ruling in India immediately after Demetrios who 
had lost to Eukratides Bactria and Kabul Valley and Menander 
must have recovered from the house of Eukratides seme of the 
lost possessions of the home of Euthydemos [with which he was 
connected by marriage] 2 in the Kabul Valley where his coins have 


1 Trans. Rhys Davids, SBE., XXXV., p. 2. 

2 Rapson, CII. p. 552 n. Tarn. GBI, p. 225. 
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He must have also pursued the expansionist policy 
of his house towards the south-east. That he had as far east as 
Mathura in his dominion is also clear from numismatic evidence. 
And if Menander had his dominion as far as Mathura, it is not 
impossible that he also tried,.to conquer some territories in Central 
India where the £ungas were ruling.. In that case, r it is not impro¬ 
bable that the mention of the Yavanas io the Malavikdgmmitram 
refers to the troops of Menander whom Vasumitra defeated on 
the Sindhu. Menander wks certainly alive when Pushyamitra 
was still on the throne, before the performance of the horse sacri¬ 
fice [probably the second one] mentioned in the drama. 

His court at Sakala was probably a centre of refuge of the 
Buddhist monks persecuted by Pushyamitra Sunga. A passage 
*m Divvavadana states that' Pushyamitra made a declaration 
setting a price of one hundred dinaras on the head of every 
* Buddhist monk at Sakala [Yo me £ ram an a fir o dasyati tasydbam 
dinar a fat am ddsyami l] 1 We have no reason to believe that 
Pushyamitra ever held Sakala as Taranatha stated when 
Menander’s sovereignty ove* Central and Southern Punjab 
as far down as Mathura was unquestipnable. That Menander* was 
a Buddhist and a zealous one, is a fact. The Shinkot Steatite Casket 
inscription 2 recording the placing of the remains of the Buddha’s 
body in the reign of King Menander, confirms the literary evidence 
of his adherence to Buddhism. It is, therefore, in the fitness of 
things that he should have given shelter to the persecuted Buddhist 
monks whose rancorous-" utterances against. Pushyamitra must 
have unrifled his temper, to the extent of making the above 
declaration against the monks residing at /akala. 

Tarn places the death of Menander about 150-45 B.C. [G.B.I., 
p. 226]. Plutarch informs us that after his death the cities of his 
realm contended for the honour,of preserving his ashes and agreed 
on a division among themselves in order that memory of his 
reign should not be lost/’ This story, which is similar to the one 
connected with the Buddha’s Varinirvana , indicates the depth of 

1 Divyavadana, Ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 4^4. 

3 Ep. Ind. XX, IV, p. 7. 

3 Plutarch : Moralia, 821 D. 
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ection with which his subjects held that Greek Buddhist ruler 
of India. 


.ibou. the successors of JVlenandcr, wc know very little except 
their coin names. Menander’s son and successor Strato I, was 
minor when his father died and ruled jointly with his mother, 
Agathokleia, during his minority. Prof. Rapson'has shown that 
Agathokleia was undoubtedly the mother of Strato I So ter [C.H.l 
I,p. 552] and that she issued coins in association with her son. 
This can only be explained by the fact that she acted as Crown 
Regent during her son’s minority. Prof. Rapson further points 
that Strato I issued coins, ruling at first alone and afterwards in : 
association with his grandson, Strato II Philopator [lb.], who 
evidently succeeded him. The debased art of Strato I’s latest coins 
and of those in which he is associated with his grandson, seems 
to show that the house of Euthydemos had fallen on evil days. 
By the middle of the first century B.C., the kingdoms, held in the 
eastern Punjab by the last successors of Euthydemos, passed to the 
hands of the Sakas. Rapson points that the coins of Hippostratus 
were restruck by Azes I and that the familiar coin type of the 
house of Euthydemos, the figure of the Goddess Athena, has been 
used by Ranjubula, the Saka^Satrap of Mathura, who only removed 
fhc Greek names from the Saka ones on the restruck coins. 

THE house OF EUKRATIDES 

We have seen [Supra, p. 198] that Eukratides deposed Deme- 
trios from the throne of Bactria, invaded the countries to the south 
of the Hindukush and wrested from Ids rival his dominions in the 
Kabul Valley, in Ariana and in N. W. India and confined the house 
^ Euthydemos to the South and Eastern Punjab. But while he 
was returning in triumph from his Indian expedition, he was 
s lain by his son, r. 155 B.C. 1 

The son, who murdered Eukratides and succeeded him both 
Hclioclc- ^ actr ^ a anc ^ India, was Heliocles. He was 

• f the Inst \ avana- king of Bactria, for, after him, 

Kje Sakas from the steppes of Central Asia overwhelmed Bactria. 

CHI, i, p. 5 54. lain [GBI p. 22a] however disbelieves rh, 
story as given in Justin [XLI, 6.5] explains it otherwise. 

'P. 26, 
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We know nothing more about the successors of Heliocles 
than mere names provided by their numerous coinages. Among 
those only the name of Antialkidas has been 
Antialkidas found on an Indian monument. The inscription 
is on the Garuda Pillar at Besnagar, near 
Bhilsa in Gwalior state, and it records that the column was 
erected in honour of Vasudeva by the Yavana ambassador 
Heliodorus, son of Dion, an inhabitant of Taksha&la who 
had come from the Greek King Antialkidas [ Maharajasa 
Amtilakitasa\ to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra, then in the fourth- 
teenth year of his reign. 1 Heliodorus is described in the inscription 
Bhagavata or a follower of Vishnu. It shows that he was another 
among the Greeks who had adopted Indian faith. The inscription 
also testifies to the existence of friendly and diplomatic relations 
between the Yavana king of TaHhasila and the £unga king of 
Vidi£a [Besnagar]. 

The house of Eukratides was ultimately reduced to the posses¬ 
sion of the region which represented its earliest conquest to the 
south of the Hindu Kush. In the city of KapiSa, 
Hcrmaeus on the most northern extremity of the region, 

ruled Hermaeus who was the last Greek ruler 
of the frontier regions and the Kabul Valley. The new power, 
which destroyed the remnants of the Greek power in that 
region, was the Kushana chief, Kujula Kadphises. 

The occupation of the north-western parts of India by the 
Greek invaders from Bactria lasted a longer 
Result of the period, a century and a half, than what resulted 

* Contact from Alexander’s invasion and conquests which 
had ended, as we saw, within two years of the 
great conqueror’s death. Yet the political effect of the second 
occupation is equally small. Culturally, however, some traces 
of the Greek contact are discernible. First, in the matter of 
coinage : The ancient punch-marked coins of India were replaced 
by the Greek rulers by the improved forms of properly shaped 
and stamped coins which served as models for the later Indian 




1 S.I., pp. 90—91, Liiders, List, No. 669. 
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] 0 *$*g es - The Bactrian Greek rulers used legends in their coins, - 
and some of them used even two scripts—Greek and. KharoshthI 
in the coin inscriptions. The punch-marked coins of India were 
without any inscriptions—a defect later removed on the model 
of the Greek coins. 

Besides this specific cultural effect, the contact of the two 
highly developed civilisations' opened the gates for mutual ex¬ 
change of ideas in philosophy, astronomy, and astrology in 
particular. The Gargl Sarnhita gives high praise to the Yavanas 
for their. science of astronomy. The conversion of Menander | 
to Buddhism and Heliodorus to Vaishnavism, on the other hand, , 
are conspicuous examples of the influence which the Indian faiths 
and culture had made on the Greeks. 

GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSES OF EUTHYDEMOS AND 

EUCRATIDES. 

Antiochus H, the Seleukid King of Syria 


Seleukus II 


Daughter m. Diodotus, 
Satrap of Bactria. 


Seleukus III Antiochus 
III 


Laodice. 

Heliocles, general 
of a Satrapy. 


Daughter m. 
Eu thy demos of 
Magnesia. 


Seleukus IV Antiochus IV 


Eucratides 


Antiochus V 



Heliocles ? Eukratides II | ~ j~ 

Demetrios Antimachus ? 

I Apollodotus 


kleia 1 

m, Menander 


Strato I. 


1 See Tarn, op. cit> 
















The Scythian [Saka], the Parthian [Pahlava] and the Bactrian 
Greek [Yavana] invaders of India have been often mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature in association with one another under the group 
name of $aka^ Yavana Pahlava as foreigners and barbarians. For 
the early history of the Saka migration, however, which ultimately 
resulted in conquests of and settlements in some parts of India, 
we have to depend on the Chinese annals. The Sakas were a people 
who occupied the lands to the north of the Xarxertes [Syr Dariya ]. 
Another people, known to the Chinese historians as the Yueh-chi 
who lived in the country near the Great Chinese Wall were pushed 
by the Huns to move westward. This brought them into conflict 
with the Sakas in their original homeland and compelled the 
latter to move westward towards Bactria and Parthia. The Greeks 
in Bactria, who had already been weakened by internecine quarrels, 
were overwhelmed by the Saka invaders. They pressed further 
to the south-west and made settlements in Ariana [West and 
South Afghanistan] and eastern Iran after defeating the two 
kings of Parthia, Phraetes II [138-128 B.C.J and Artabanus 
[c. 128-123 B. C.]. The next king of Parthia, Mithradates 
II [123-88 B. C. ] was a great and powerful king who 
compelled the Sakas to move down to the south-west and 
settle in the lower Helmand Valley which has since been 
known as Sakasthana 1 or land of the Sakas. Sometime 
later they passed from Sakasthana [Seistan] through the Bolan 
Pass over the Brahui mountains into the country of the lower 
Indus which the Indian writers call Sakadvipa and the Greek 
Geographers Indo-Scythia [See Map. 2]. From this convenient 
position serving as a jumping off ground, the £akas established 
their settlements in many parts of India about the middle of 
the first century B.C. 


1 Sakastana, [cf. Mathura Lion capital inscription, die Persian 
province of Drangiana, Persian Sijistan and modern Seistan.] 
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:e earliest Saka ruler known to us from coins and inscrip¬ 
tions is Maucs. He imitated the coin types of Demetrios 
and Strato I. His bi-lingual coins bear on the obverse the legend 
in Greek, ‘‘ Of Maues, die Great King of Kings,” and on the 
reverse “ llnjatirajasa Mabatasa Aloasa ” in Kharoshtlii characters 


<SL 


He is probably to be identified with Moa of the Maira [Salt Range] . 
inscription [C.I.I., II, VIII] and with Moga of the Taxila Plate 
[Ep. Ind. IVp. 5 5 f. ]. The provenance of these inscriptions gives 
a rough' estimate of his dominions which were confined to the 
north-western Punjab. The south-eastern portion of the province 
was still uodcr the Yavana rule of a prince of the house of 
Euthydemos. The Taxila Copper Plate states him to be a Maha¬ 
raja. This and his coin legends show that he was a great and . 
independent sovereign. The Taxila Plate mentions the year 78 
of an unspeified' era. as a regnal date of Moga. But as the era 
to. which the year 78 belongs is not clear, the date of Moga-Maues 
is still uncertain. If it is assigned to the Vikrama .era, the year 
78 is equivalent 20 AID., a date -which is irreconcilable with the 
chronology of Gondophernes whose reign period, according to 
the Takht-i-Bahi inscription is 19-45 A.D. and who came after 
Azes II, the third £aka king after Maues. If it is taken as an old 
Saka era, the year becomes 72 B.C, 1 and it becomes difficult to 
accept the contemporaneity of Patika with both Maues and the 
akshtrapa 6odasa in 14 A.D. 

'According to numismatists Maues was followed by Azes 1 who 
restruck tfie coins of Hjppostratus. This shows that he conquered 
y the Eastern Punjab hitherto fuled by a scion of 

Hij-Sficcessore , -'.the house of Euthydemos. His coins further ' 
, • ' . show that Azes had as his subordinate colleague 

Azilix s'whose name also appears in'KharoshthI on the reverse/of 
AzesT’s coins, while his own flame appears on the obverse in Greek. 
Agaln,.on other coins the same two panics appear, but with- a 


d Prof. RapsOn thinks that the era'is probably- of Parthian 
origin beginning fr'om c. 150 B.C. when ISlithradams 1 inc< rpc 
rated ,S&is tan [Sakasthina] into the Parthian empire. ThereC.re the 0 
year 78 as equivalent to [150- 78] 7 2 B.C. C H.I.. \ok- 1 , p. 57 °. 


{ 
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ge of position—the first and most important position, Azilises 
being found on the obverse with a Greek legend, and Azes 
on the reverse with a Kharoshthl legend. 1 This shows that 
Azilises who was a junior colleague with Azes I became king after 
the latter’s death and was associated with, as his junior colleague 
Azes II who succeeded him. Dr. Y. Smith who postulates this 
view of succession, assigns to Azes II the coins which have been 
found generally'nearer the surface than those of Azes I [JRAS, 
1914, p. 970]. Marshall accpets this view. Azes II had at 
least a viceroy, Strategos Aspavarman, as Moga had two—Patika 
and Liaka. The coins of Aspavarman show the extinction of 
the Saka rule by .the great Parthian king Gondophernes. 


THE SAKA SATRAPAL HOUSES 

The Indian governors of the Saka kings were called Kshtrapas. 
The term is perhaps borrowed from the old Persian title of 
Kshathrapavail [a Provincial Governor], and indicates the former 
Saka-Parthian relation. On account of the similarity of their 
names and their systems of Satrapal government, the two peoples, 
Sakas and Pahlavas, have been associated in Indian literatures and 
inscriptions either as one or as similar ethnic groups. Intermar- 
raiges between the two peoples resulted in some of the family 
names being common to both. I11 fact, Dr. V. Smith regarded 
Maues as a Parthian king [E.H.I., 4th Ed. p. 242]. Prof. Rapson, 
therefore. Tightly remarks that to label Maues and his successors 
as £akas is little more than a convenient nomenclature [C.H.I., 
I, p. 568]. But there is no doubt that the £akas were a different 
people from the Parthians, although some of their family names 
and their Satrapal system of government have a Parthian origin. 
The Satrapal system has another peculiarity. There were always 
two Satraps in each province—a senior Satrap [Mahakshatrapa] 
and a junior one [Kshatrapa], usually a son and heir of the former. 
The relation between the two was something like that between 


[B.M. Cat. p. 92; PI. XX.5]. 
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ie Rajah and the Yuvaraja ruling at the same time from the same 
station or from different stations of the same viceroyalty. There 
were several such §aka Satrapai houses in different parts of India 
and may be conveniently grouped under two main classes. 

[I] The Nqrthen Satraps of Taxi la and Mathura and 
[ IT] The Western Satraps of Maharashtra and Ufjain. 


i. THE SATRAPS OF TAXILA 

The earliest known recorded Saka Kshatrapa is Liaka Kusiilaka ', 
The Taxila Plate records that he was a Satrap of Chhahara and 
Chukhsa. Chhahara has not yet been identified, but -Ghukhsa 
has been identified with modern Chach, N. W. of Taxila [S.I., 
p. 120 n.]«- The two districts were -presumably adjacent and 
' located in the neighbourhood of Taxila. His ' cpins were 
imitated from those of Eukratides. The Taxila Copper Plate 
[ Ep. Ind.> IV, p. 55fi] describes Liaka Kusulaka as a Kshtrapa and 
records that his, son Patika, who bears no title, made a deposit of 
the relics of the Buddha which is commemorated by the inscrip¬ 
tion. It is not clear whether Patika acted as his father’s collegiie 
as a joint Kshatrapa, for he bore no title 1 at that time, nor his 
father Liaka was called a Mahakshatrapa. But that he [Patika] 
succeeded his father first as a Kshatrapa and then assumed the 
title of Mahakshatrapa is clear from the Mathura Lion-Capital- 
inscription of the time of Ranjuvulaand 6 odasa [Ep. In<j.-, IX, p. 
141 ff]. No coins have, however, been discovered belonging to 
Liaka or the Mahakshatrapa Patika. 


. . 2. SATRAPS OF MATHURA 

r 

. A number of coins and inscriptions throw light on the history" 
of the Saka. Satrapy of Mathura. The earliest £aka Satraps of 
Mathura were Hagamasha and Hagana known from their coins. 
Some coins show that Hagamasha ruled alone, others show that 
Hagana ruled conjointly with Hagamasha. According to 

1 He, however, bears an appellation of Mahadanavfra, whatever 
it means. 
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Dr. V. Smith 1 Rajula [Ranjuvula], succeeded them. Ranjuvula is 
known both from coins and inscriptions. His coins found in the 
eastern Punjab and Mathura describe him as ‘ Apratihata chakra 
Kshatrapa. In others, he is described as a ‘Mahakshatrapa.’ 2 The 
Mora [near Mathura] Inscription also calls him a Mahakshatrapa. 
This shows that he ruled first as a Kshatrapa and afterwards as 
Mahakshatrapa. That he ruled as an independent' or semi¬ 
independent power can be presumed from his titles and coinages. 
He was associated with his son Sodasa [Sudasa] as a Kshatrapa, who 
afterwards succeeded him as a Mahakhatrapa. The Mathuia 
Lion Capital Inscription [Ep. Ind., IX, p. 141 ff] calls Sodasa, a 
crown-Prince’ [Yuva raja] in one place, and a Kshatrapa and the 
son of the Mahakshatrapa Rajula [Ranjuvula] in another. The 
Mathura Votive Tablet of the time of Sodasa describes him as 
a .Mahakshatrapa. This inscription is dated in the year 72 of 
an unspecified era which has been accepted by most scholars as 
the Vikrama era. 3 Consequently the fact that Sodasa wa*s a Maha¬ 
kshatrapa in 14 A.D. shows that his father Ranjuvula must have 
died on or before that date. Patika who issued the Taxila Plate 
Inscription does not indicate his official position if he had any, 
but calls himself the son of the Kshatrap Liaka. But in the 
Lion-Pillar Capital Inscriptions, Patika has been called the son of 
Kusulaka, a Mahakshatrapa of Taxila, when Ranjuvula was the 
Mahakshatrapa of Mathura, and his son, Sodasa, was a Yuvaraja 
and a Kshatrapa. 

3. THE KSHAHARATA § AKA-SATRAPS 
OF MAHARASHTRA. 

The Kshaharata Saka Satraps of Maharashtra, and the Great 
Satraps [Mahakshatrapas] of Ujjain are the two Saka Settle¬ 
ments of Western India. The earliest known member of the Ksha¬ 
harata family foBhumaka. Numerous coins of Bhumaka have been 

1 EHI, 3rd ed. p. 227. \ 

2 B. M. Cat of coins, p. 67. 

For the reading of the date and the specification of the 
era see Acla Orientalia, X, p. u8f.; XI, p. 260 f.; Ep. Ind., XIV, 
pp. 139-141. 
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Ind. By examining them and those of Nahapana, the most 
well-known Kshaharata ruler, Prof^ Rapson concludes that 
Bhumaka preceded Nahapana. He says that the obverse type 
of Bhumaka’s coins has been used by Nahapana as the reverse 
type. This re-arrangement of the type, the fabric and the nature 
of the coin legends leave no room, according to Rapson, for 
doubting that Nahapana was the immediate successor of Bhumaka. 1 
There is, however, no evidence of their relationship nor any date 
found on their coins. 

Nahapana is known both from coins and inscriptions. He 
appears to be the first Kshaharata Kshatrapa to conquer 
Maharashtra from the early Andhra rulers of 

Nahapana that country. The provenance of the coins 
of Bhumaka shows that his rule was confined 
to Broach, Kathiawar, Ajmer and Pushkara. In none » of 
the inscriptions of Pandulena [Nasik] the name Bhumaka 
is found. Nahapana’s silver coins have been found in 
plenty in Maharashtra and his name and that of his son-in-law 
Ushavadata [Rishabhadatta] in several Cave inscriptions in* Nasik. 
It is, therefore, clear that Nahapana is the first Kshaharata to extepd 
the Saka rule in Maharashtra. The Nasik:, Cave Inscription- of 
Nahapaha dated years 41, 42, 45 [Ep. rnd.,’ Vlll, p. 82 ff Ogives us 
an indication of the date of Nahapana’s rule in Maharashtra. The*' 
years have been accepted by most sdiolarsNtd belong to the Sak£ ■ 
era which begins from 78 A.D. 2 So, the earliest recorded date 
of Nahapana’s rule in Maharashtra is 119 A.D. The latest Re¬ 
corded date of Nahapana is the year 46 a§ found also i# thejunfu 
Cave Inscription of his time [Arch, Surv. W. In IV, p. 105]/ 
Therefore, his rule possibly ended in 124 A.D. The abrupt ending 
of his rule after such a short period of six years may be explained 
by the fact that Gautamiputra Satakarni, a scion of the 'Andhra 
ruling dynasty now residing further south., was powerful enough 
to recover the lost glory of his house and drove the Kshaharatas 
from his homeland [Supra, p. 175]. 


F. 


1 Catalogue of Andhra Coins, p. 87. 

15 S. I. n. 1, p. 167; PHAI, 3rd. ed. pp. 331-535. 
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Nahapana’s rule in Maharashtra, though short in years, was 
full of events, as the epigraphic records of his time prove. It 
was full of wars, expeditions and charitable benefactions. In 
these his son-in-law Ushavadata was closely associated with iiim 
as his right-hand man. Ushavadata was the son of the Saka 
Dlnika and the husband of Nahapana’s daughter Dakshamitra. 
The provenance of Nahapana’s inscriptions and their records tell 
that he not only ruled almost the whole of Maharashtra which he 
conquered from the Satavahanas, but his rule extended from 
Maharashtra to Kathiawar, Broach, Sopara [Bombay], Dasapura 
[Western Malwa] and Ajmer including Pushkara [Ep. Ind. VIII, 
p. 78 £]. Nahapana’s coins have been found in Ajmer and Pushkara. 
The Nasik Inscription records that at the order of his master, 
'Nahapana Ushavadata rescued the Uttamabhadras from the attack 
of the Malwas, and then proceeded to Pushkara Ttrtba where he 
bathed and made large gifts of cows and gold to Brahmans [lb.] 
Several other tirthas have been mentioned in the same epigraph 
and in the Carle Cave Inscription [Ep. Ind. VII, p. 57 f.] such as 
Prabhasa, Bhrigukachchha, Surpararka, Dasapura, Gandhara, which 
Ushavadata visited and where he fed thousands of Brahmans 
and gave them large gifts in gold and thousands of cows. His 
wife Dakshamitra is also recorded to have made a gift of a cave 
dwelling to acquire religious merit [Ep. Ind. VII, p. 81]. All 
this go to prove that Ushavadata and his wife became completely 
Hinduised. 

A large number of silver coins of Nahapana found in the Jogal- 
ihambi hoard [near Nasik] show that they were restruck by Gau- 
tamlputra. None of the coins found there bears the name of 
Ushavadata. This shows that Gautamlputra defeated Nahapana 
himself, or immediately after his death Ushavadata, who conse¬ 
quently had no chance to succeed his father-in-law as the ruler 
of Maharashtra. Ushavadata, however, filled a large space in 
the government of Nahapana. He was undoubtedly the latter’s 
commander-in-chief excelling in many military exploits. He 
performed on behalf of the government many acts of public utility 
and charity, such as freeing the people from ferry tolls, construct¬ 
ing ghats for ferry-boats, constructing cave dwellings for Buddhist 
monks and distributing large charities to Brahmans and Buddhists 
alike. 
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[The House of Chashtana] 



I he earliest member of this house was Yasamatika, whose son 
Chashtana is known as the first Saka ruler of Ujjain. According 
to Prof. Dubreuil [Ancf Hist. Dec., p. 36] Chashtana started his v 
rule in 78 A.D. and founded the Saka era. But this is doubtful 
in view of the fact that the earliest known date of Chashtana is the 
year 5 2 which is accepted by all scholars as belonging to the Saka 
era and therefore equivalent to 130 A.D. It is unthinkable that 
he should have been great enough to found an era and we should 
have no records of his activity for 5 2 years. Dr. Raychaudhuri 
cites the opinion of Profs. Rapson and Bhandarkar that he was 
a viceroy of some northern power—probably of the Kshatrapa. 
The beginning of the Saka era is associated, according to most 
scholars, with the accession of Kanishka to the Kushana throne 
in 78 A.D. 

From the Andau [Cutch] Inscription of the time of Chashtana 
and Rudradaman [S.E. 52] we gather that in A.D^ 130 Chastana 
was ruling conjointly with his grandson Rudradaman. Rudra¬ 
daman s father is Jayadaman without any title in this epigraph. 
This shows that Jayadaman must have been dead in the year , 
13° ; V.D. when his father Chastana was alive, and his son Rudra¬ 
daman was appointed heir-apparent and joint ruler as a Kshartapa, 
according to the Saka custom, by his grand-father Chashtana who* 
had probably assumed at that stage the position of a Mahakshatrapa. 

Rudradaman, the grandson and successor of Chashtana, was the 
most outstanding Saka Satrap of Ujjain. His Junagad Rock 

I " d - WII. p. 4. «F.i gives 

Conquest details of his hte and work. The inscription is 
dated 72 [S.E.] which enables us to fix his 
reign period around 150 A.D. The epigraph states that 
lie won for himself the title of Mahakshatrapa [Svajam- 
dbigata-Mahaksbatrapa-nama.] This shows that the fortunes 


1 PHAI, 3rd. ed., p. 344. 
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his house had undergone a temporary set back which he - after¬ 
wards recovered to enable him to assume the title Mahakshatrapa. 
A subsequent passage [L. 12] refers to his war with Satakarni, 
the Lord of. the South, whom he twice defeated and then 
won as his son-in-law. The Satakarni of the inscription is 
the Satavahana king, Vasishthlputra Pulumavi. It is probable 
that the power of the Sakas of Ujjain was shaken at the 
close of Chashtana’s reign or after his death by the growing 
of the Satavahanas under the leadership of Gautamlputra Sata¬ 
karni, and his son Sri Pulumavi, and that Rudradaman had to 
fight hard with the Satavahanas whom he ultimately defeated and 
recovered the sovereignty of his house. The same line also 
refers to his fight with the proud and valiant Yaudheyas whom he 
defeated. The Yaudheyas are referred to in the Panini as a people 
belonging to the armed profession [ayudhajlvi]. They were a 
republican people living in the Eastern Punjab where a large 
number of coins and inscriptions bearing their tribal names have- 
been found. A number of clay seals and votive tablets of the Yau 
dheyas have been found in the Ludhiana district [Proc. A.S.B., 
1884, pp. 1 3^-40]. These are assigned to the third century 
A.D. Samudragupta refers to them as one of the tribes whom 
he conquered. Thus it is clear that they continued to live as an 
independent republican tribe up to the fourth century A.D. 
That they were a republican and a war-like people is proved by 
their coin-legends. A type of their coins bears the legend, 
4 Yatidheya ga m stbiti / In .another type there is the representation 
of the god Kartikeya, the presiding deity of war and libery. 1 
Rudradaman calls them a brave race [vira-^abda yati]. This 
praise coming from an enemy lends weight to the claim to greatness 
by the Yaudheyas themselves. 

The extent of Rudradaman’s territory is clearly indicat¬ 
ed in the epigraph. It included Akara 
Extern of Jen- j-g ast Malwa, ‘ cap. Vidi£a ], Avanti [West 
Malwa, cap. Ujjain],—Anupa, cap. Mahishmati 
(Mod. Mandhatii? Nimar district], Anarta [North Kathiawar]; 




Smith. C.C.I.M. Vol. I pp. 181-82. 
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Repair of the 
Sudarsana Lake: 
a work of great 
public utility 


Sui :f$htfa [ South Kathiawar]; Svabhra [the region on the Sabar- 
"mati]; Mam [a region in the Rajputana Desert, probably Marwar]; 
Kaccha [Cutch]; Sindh] [that portion of modern Sind which 
lay west of the Lower Indus]; Sauvira [east of the Lower Indus] ; 
Kukura [in the North Kathiawar near Anarta] ; Aparanta [North 
Konkan, Cap. Surparaka]; Nishada [W. Vindhya and Aravelly], 
We have seen [Supra] that Surashtra, Kukura and Aparanta 
were parts of Gautamiputra’s dominions. It is clear that those 
places were conquered by Rudradaman either from Gautami- 
putra or his son Sri Pulumavi. 

The famous Sudarsana lake which existed in his province of 
Surashtra and had been serving the purpose of irrigation since 
the time of Chandragupta Maurya and A£oka burst its banks. 

Rudradaman had a new dam constructed through 
his Pahlava Governor Suvisakha who was in 
charge of the provinces of Anarta and Surashtra. 
The banks had burst twice before in the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya and ASoka, both of whom repaired them 
through their governors of Surashtra. Rudradaman bore 
the expenses of the construction out of his own privy-purse 
[. Svasmatkofat ] because the council of ministers thinking the 
task impossible refused to sanction the money from the 
public treasury [ Vimukha-matibhih pratyakbyatarafnbham ] . This 
throws an interesting light on the constitutional position of the 
King vis-a-vis his ministers and the revenues of the State. It appears 
that Rudradaman behaved like a strictly constitutional ruler. The 
democratic spirit of the Mahakshatrapa is further proved 
when he is described in the epigraph that he was ‘ chosen as pro¬ 
tector 5 [patitye vritah] by all castes [Sarvavaruaib\ 

The Junagad Inscription throws light on some of the persona] 
qualities of the great Kshatrapa. We have seen above his 
kind solicitation for his subjects, so much so, that he 
bore the entire expenses of the construction of the damaged 
Personal Qualiti- dam of the Sudarsana lake out of his own 
ter^f Ad^ niTtra- treasury when his council of ministers refused 
don the grant. The dam, if left unrepaired, would 

seriously affect the agriculture of the entire province. 
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■le would not even impose on his subjects a special tax 
. [Kara], torced labour [Visbti], benevolences [Praxaya] for the 
purpose. He carried on his government with the advice and 
consent of the council of ministers [S’achivai possessed of requisite 
qualifications [ An]citya-gutia-sawHclyuklaih ]. Before assuming - 

regnal,authority, he had undergone the necessary training in edu- 
. caticur'and became learned in grammar [/abda], polity, including - 
finance [Ar/ha], music [Gandbarva vidja ], logic [Nytya], etc.' A 
true, test of his character and the civilised nature of his govern- 
^m£at is provided by another passage of the epigraph which, 
/''^tes that he took a vow and kept to the end of his life that 
he would not kill men except in battle [Sawgrameshu ariyatra 
J f * wo classes of ministers—Mtftisacliivas [Councillors-] 

’ ' and Karma-Sachivas [Executive officers}. The financial grant for 

th^ repair of the Sudarsana was refused by. the Matisachivaslwhose 
> advice he felt bound to accept [lb.]. 


rudradAman’s succssors 

V • 

Ihc successors of Rudradaman are mere nonentities. A \ 
largemumber of coins bearing their names and a few inscriptions 
of their time, have been found. None of the latter, however, 

^ - records^ any great achievement to their credit, except providing 
-a genealogy.^ We' Kate below the names of some of them found 
, both on coins .and inscriptions. The son and. successor of V 
- ' Rudradaman was Damajada or Damajadasari. Damjada had a 
'sod Jlvadaman whose name appears on his silver coins bearing 
the date ,198 A.D. But the immediate successor of Damajada 
was his brother Kudrasimha I. The Gunda [Kathiawar] Stone 
Inscription of his time [Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 235] recording the gift 
of a tank , by hi 4 Jibhlra General Rudrabhuti, son of General 
Bapaka, is dated in 181 A.D. This shows that Rudrasitfiba 
reigned before Jlvadaman and confirms Prof. Rapson’s view 
thar after Damajada’s death there was a civil war between the uncle 
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the nephew in which the former came out victorious . 1 Dr 




1 Rapson, Cat. Coins of Andhra Dynasty, the Western Ksha- 
trapas, etc. 

Rapson, Catalogue , p. 194 f., no, 907. 
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aychaudhuri [PLJAI, 3rd, ed. p. 347] states that Rudrasitfiha was 
followed by his son Rudrasena I. But it appears certain that 
Jivadaman reigned after Rudrasitfiha, before the accession of Rud- 
tasena I, the son ot Rudrasitfiha. The silver coins of Jivadaman 
bear the date of 198 A.D. and the legends in them state they 
were issued by the Mahakshatrapa Jivadaman, the son of the 
Mahakshatrapa Damajada [Rapson, Catalogue, p. 83 ff; 
No. 291], while the earliest recorded date of Rudrasena, 
son of Rudrasimha is 205 A.D. as found in the Garha 
[Kathiawar] Stone Inscription [Ep. Ind. XVI p. 238]. 
Rapson states that “ with the reign of Jivadaman, son of • 
Damajadasri I, begins the series of dated coins. From this time 
onwards the silver coins of the dynasty regularly have the 
year of their issue recorded in Brahmi numerals on the obverse 
behind the king’s head 4 Of Jivadaman there are also dated coins 
of potin. [Loc. cit.,p. CX 1 V]. Rudrasena I, son of Rudrasitfiha 
I, was the third Saka Satrap of Ujjain after Rudradaman. This 
reign period is, as we have seen, A.D. 205. The names of his 
successors iound on coins may be passed over as of little impor¬ 
tance until we come to the last Saka Satrap of Ujjain —Rudra] 
Simha III who is perhaps to be identified with the Saka ruler des¬ 
cribed in the Harshacbarita as a man addicted to women and killed 
by Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. That Rudrasitfiha reigned 
at least up to 388 A.D. is clear from a date found on his silver 
coins. a The rule of the Saka Satraps of Ujjain thus lasted for 
nearly 250 years. 

(On the basis of coins and inscriptions a genealogy of the Saka 
Satraps of Ujjain may be drawn. It is clear as far as Bhartridaman- 
Visvasena. It is not definite that VUvasena ever became a Maha¬ 
kshatrapa, nor is the relation of Vis'vasena with his predecessors 
or successors clear. The last known ruler of the dynasty is 
Rudrasitfiha III). 


v/ 
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' . The PAH LAVAS .[Tke iNDO-pARrftTAVisJ 
The earliest known Indo-Parthian prince is Vonories. His. 
coins show that he was reigning' 4 s suzerain over the kingdom of 
Eastern Iran'with the title ‘ Great King of Kings,’ and that lie was 
associated with his brother^ Spalirises and. Spalahores and his 
nephew, Spalagadames, who perhaps acted as his viceroy, in the 
conquered' regions. Vonones was succeeded by Spalirises. who 
aPo bore the title of Great King of Kings. 
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The 'great and the most well-known Indo-Parthian king is 
Gondopharnes- In the dated Takht-i-Bahi Inscription of his time 
[Ep. Ind. XVIII, p. 282] wc get a clue to his dates and the region 
he ruled in India. Takht-i-Bahi is within Peshawar district'and 
the date given is the year 103 of an unspecified era. Dr. Fleet 
definitely holds that the year belongs to the Malava-Vikrama- 
era, and as such the record was made in 45 A.D. and since it was 
made in the ‘26th year of his reign/ Gondopharnes reigned 
at least from 19 to 45 A.D. Dr. V. Smith [E.H.I., 4 th Ed., pp. 
245-25°] refers to a Christian legend in which Gondopharnes is 
stated to be the ‘King of India,’ whose court the Apostle St. 
Thomas visited and met with success in his missionary labours. 
The Christian tradition which makes Gondopharnes a contempo¬ 
rary of St. Thomas fits in with the date given in the Takht-i-Bahi 
record. 

After the death of the great Pahlava Sovereign, his empire was 
broken up. Names of some members of the family are found on 
coins found in Taxila by Prof, llapson. They indicate that 
Sanabares probably ruled Seistan and Pakores western Punjab. The 
family was finally supplanted by the Kushanas. 




[SEC. D.] 

THE KUSHANAS C. 100-300 A.D. 

A vast nomadic horde, the Yueh-chi, drove another nomadic 
inbe, the Sakas from their homeland lying to the north of the 
Jaxertes about 150 B.C. Shortly after the Yueh-chi were in turn 
driven from their newly Occupied lands by their old enemy, a tribe 
of the Turki nomads of the Central Asian Steppes, moved south¬ 
wards, crossed the Oxus, and occupied Bactria from the Sakas who 
had conquered the country from the Greeks as already stated after 
taen first drive by the Yueh-chi. For about two generations, 
the Yueh-chi remained in Bactria and lost their nomadic habits and 
became a settled and territorial people. The pressure of popula¬ 
tion upon the resources of the little kingdom of Bactria compelled 

the Yueh-chi to expand further south across the barriers of the 
F. 28 
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HUnda Kush and settle in the regions stretching from the Oxus 
to the Helmand and the, Indus. Here, they came into conflict 
with the Parthians, the Sakas and the remnant of the Bactrian- 
Greek principalities and overwhelmed them. 

The Yueh-chis were divided into five, separate sections, each 
forming an independent principality under a chief. The Kasha naS 
were one of these sections and were ruled by Kitjtda Kadpbises. 

He proved himself very powerful and succeeded in uniting 
the different sections under one rule and thus founded an empire 
which virtually extended from the Oxus to the 

Kadphises I. Indus, comprising Bactria, the whole of modem 
Afghanistan, the eastern fringe of Persia and the 
outlying portions of the North-Western Frontier Province of India. 
From numismatic evidences, we gather that he overpowered the 
last Indo-Greek King Harmaios who was ruling in the region 
of Kabul Valley and then pushed his rule as far as Taxila. 

Kujula Kadphises was succeeded by his son Vjgta Kadpbises. 
He largely added on to his father’s empire. From Taxila he spread 
his power, over a good portion of Northern India. 

Kadphises II. The Saka Satraps of Western India and Mahva 
temporarily submitted to the Kushana rule and 
acknowledged its supremacy which they later threw over 
during the weak rule of Kanishka’s successors. Kadphises 
ruled his Indian provinces by means of military governors. The 
Chinese annals record that the Chinese General Pah-cha’o won a 
eries of victories over Kadphises and compelled him to pay 
tributes to the Chinese Emperor. His relations with the Roman 
Empire in the west were evidently cordial as can be infene tiom 
the exchange of greetings and goodwill between him and the 
Roman Governor of Mesopotamia. The lack of records of any 
conflict with the Roman Empire which was conterminous with 
his own also confirms this friendly relation. One important 
effect of the conquest of the Kadphises kings was that commerce 
between China, the Roman Empire and India immensely improved. 
India sold large quantities of silk, spice and grain for winch she 
r . ceived payment in bullion. Large quantities of Roman gold 



_ju accepted by most scholars to be Vikrair.u- 
vjjlu, commencing from 58 B.C. whatever its origin. In that case, 
the period of Vima Kadphise’s rule in India may be placed 
between 64 A.D. as its upper limit, and 78 A.D. as its 
lower limit if the year 78 A.D. is taken as the year I of the 
Saka era which Kanishka I is generally accepted to be the 
founder. 


KANISHKA [C. 78-123 A.D.] 

Kadphises II was succeeded by* Kanishka whose relations b-p 
with the former is not definitely known. Some scholars are of 
the opinion that Kanishka did not directly succeed Kadphises II, 
but that a nameless ruler commonly known as 
Kanishka’s date' Megas may have been a successor of 

Kadphises II. Sir John Marshall held the above view on the db 
covery of a coin at Taxila bearing that name which, Le considers, 
belongs to the first century A.D. and is, therefore, earlier than 
those belonging to Kanishka who, according to him and many 
other scholars, began his reign in the second century A.D. Thus 
according to Sir John Marshall the date of Kanishka ’$ accession is 
125 A.D. [A Guide to Taxila, p. 22] ; other dates suggested arc 
from 58 B.C. [Fleet] to 278 A.D. [D. R. Bbandarkar]. \notl - 
scnool of thought which included Professor Rapson and Dr. 
Raychaudhuri holds that Kanishka started h ; s reign in 78 A.D. 


- "JRAS, 191;, 1914; Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. No. 1 
pp. 49 80. 
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cannot be reconciled with the extern o. 
in India except on the ground that the western Satraps reassc^. 
their independence after the death of Kanishka and during the 
weak days of his successor, which they had temporarily* lost 
to the vising power of the Kushanas under Kanishka I. 1 

Kanishka greatly extended the empire he had inherited from 
his predecessor. In India, his conquest included Kashmir and 
Upper Sind in the north and north-west and was 
"^Conquest n< ^ extended as far east as Pataliputra. Tradition 
has it that after his conquest of Pataliputra he 
j took with him the famous Buddhist scholar A^vaghosha who later 
\ acted as Vice-President of the Buddhist Council convened by 
the Emperor. He carried on a successful warfare . against the 
Parthian s. About the dose of the first century A.D. the Chinese 
General Pan-Cha’o steadily advanced to the west, brought to 
submission the Trans-Pamir regions of Kashgar, Yarkand and 
Khotan and threatened the eastern frontier of the Kushana empire 
which was confined by the ,Oxus. - About 90 A.D Kanishka 
V ’ challenged the supremacy of the Chinese Emperor and asserted 
hi', equality with him by demanding a Chinese princess in mar- 
raige. General Fan-Cha’o who considered the proposal as an 
affront to his master, arrested the envoy and sent him home. At 
this, Kanishka sent a formidable army of 70,000 cavalry under 
General Si to attack the Chinese across the Pamirs. Kanishka'> 
forces were totally defeated and he was compelled to pay tribute 


For further light oa the question read Acta Orientalia III, 
54 if; R.H.Q. V. no. 1, March 1929; JBORS XV. pts. I 
and II March-June 1929 ; Flee , Corpus III preface 56 ; JRAS 7915 
pp. 655-650,9- ff; Sten Konow Corpus II., 
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„ gion. 
i adherent 
.ual and epi- 
-on to Buddhism. 
ar? ' *n the blackest possi- 
nis conversion, painted as a 
die blood of others. He loved to 
guilty of the crudest deeds and his 
last hejfeeis reniorse and his heart re- 
of bloodshed and wars. At this stage, he 
'.^dhj&sage and like Afokk, takes refuge in the 
Diiamma and the Sat&gha and turns'out a god-like 
j v legend is an echo of mam other Buddhist legends 
ich have been associated with the conversion of important 
peonages, e.g., Udayana, AJoka and Menander bv Buddhist 
writers to magnify the virtue of their religion. Allowing for the 
mevttab e exaggerations of the legend, we on glean certain facts 
. eptable to sober history and that is that after his occupation of 
.a .y ot Paiaiiputra, he came into contact with the famous 
Buddhist mint and scholar Asvaghosha who evidently impressed 
him with hi character and scholarship for which Kanishka had a 
por leaning He took Asvaghosha with him to his capital and 
JtCf acc -p tu buddhism as a result of the saint’s personal 
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^ loiifencc and exposition of the Law to him in a convincing 
manner, (( 

Kanishka became an ardent Buddhist and followed in the foot¬ 
steps of hi illustrious proto-type A£oka in the service of his 
religion. 1 The Mahayana texts give him. as honoured place as^ 
the Hlnayana texts assign to A£oka. Accord- 
1 h Council St ia & t0 Buddha traditions, Kanishka called 
a great Buddhist Council at Kundalavana Vihara 
in Kashmir. 1 The purpose is stated to have been to collate and to 
comment on the sacred books. The leading monks were Pars- va, 
Asvaghosha and Vasumitra. Vasumitra was the President and 
Asvaghosha the Vice-President of the Council. Two important 
results were obtained in the council. One was the new codifica¬ 
tion of the sacred Sastras in the light of the new ideas and the 
growth of many new schools of Buddhist philosophy. The lan¬ 
guage of the new codification wa- Sanskrit. The other was the 
official recognition of the Mahayana Buddhism as state religion 
of which Kanishka be^rne the patron for its propagation. 

Before Kanishka, Buddhism was meant to* suit an Indian 
audience. Under Asvaghosha, Vasumitra and Nagarjuna, through 
the help of the Buddhist Council, the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
was definitely recognised as slate religion. The germs of Mahays 

Mahay anism £JL m ’ as ilread y stated in dctail [Supra p. 50] were 

latent in Hinayanism. In Manayanism, Gautama 
Buddha was elevated from his position of aj.eachcr to, that God. 
Buddhism thus became theistic. This transformation of Buddhism 
from Hlnayana [Lower Vehicle] to Mahayana [Greater Vehicle] 
was more suitable to the mentality of KaMshkaV subjects com¬ 
posed of different nationalities. Its simple theism based on a 
personal God had a greater appeal to them. MahaySnism be¬ 
lieved in the divinity of the Buddha, in the efficiency of prayer, 
devotion and faith. Not only personal salvation but :hat of the 
entire universe was the ideal of Mah&yanism., In -horr, a nev 
iife was infused in the old Buddhism and in its new form it spread 
rapidly to many countries beyond the borders of India. Tibet, 
China, Burma and Japan readily accepted the new form of 

Watters, I, pp. 270-278. 
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uddhism. Mahayamsm-: is called the northern school of Bud¬ 
dhism, and Sanskrit is the vehicle of its literature to distinguish it 
from the old or Hinayana'Buddhism which is called the southern 
school, with Pali as the medium of its sacred texts. Kanishka, 
as the royal supporter and patron of Mahay anism, occupies an 
equally great place as Asoka had occupied with regard to Hlna- 
y anism. 


Kanishka was not only a mighty conqueror but a great builder 
also. His reign witnessed the growth of beautiful styles and the 
development of different schools of art. The sculpture, archi¬ 
tecture and the relief-works had their develop- 
Art and Literature . r 

meat at four distinct centres, Sarnath, Mathura, 

Amaravati: and Gandhara. Each had a style of its own, uninfluenced 
by the other. There is, however, a faint resemblance to be noticed 
in the sculptural art in the statues discovered at Sarnath and 
Mathura. The unique art of elaborate bas-reliefs discovered at 
Amaravati offer excellent exmaples of sculpture. The relic tower 
of the Buddha at Peshawar was chiefly c mstructed of wood and 
stood 400 feet high. The ruins of Taxi la consist of three cities 
built at three different periods. The third city, now the Sirsukh 
section of the ruins, represents the one built by Kanishka. 1 He 
built a tower in Kashmir which still bears his name. He not only 
fi .'■‘beautified Peshawar but also Mathura with numerous buildings, 
monasteries and statues. His patronage of Mahayanism led to 
the construction of a large number of images of the Buddha and 
Boclhisattvas for worship. . A large headless image constructed 
: n the third year of Kanishka’s reign was discovered at Sarnath 
and another also headless [of the Buddha] constructed in the second 
year of his reign was recently discovered at Kausambl. 2 In 
Mathura, has been discovered a remarkable portrait statue of 
Kanishka also lacking its head. 

During the time of Kanishka, a vast number of Buddhist 


- Marshall: A Guide to Taxila, pp. 6, 96 ff. 

: See the author’s book, u An Early History of Kausambl ” 
pp. 108-10. 
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lonasteries, stupas and statue? sprang into existence which bear a 

/G^ri School °J ' he ° ,d G '“ t **»•<* 

V of Art 1 Tins style of Greek art adapted to Indian 

genius and applied to Budhist. Subjects maybe 
called the* Graeco-Buddhist School of art. But the name 
by which it is best known is the Gandhara School of' art, 
because the chief centre of its activity was the valley of Peshawar, l ^ r ' 1 
where Kanishka established his capital and this tract of the 
country was called Gandhara. Large collection of the sculptures 
which this school produced have been made in the frontier tanji 
may be seen in the museums at Peshawar, Lahore and Calcutta. The 
sculptures of this school were executed in stone, stucco, terracotta 
and clay and appear to have been invariably embellished with gold 
leaf or paint. Specimens preserved in Peshawar, Lahore and 
other museums arc executed in stone. But at Taxila, the archico-e^ 
legists have recovered, besides stone images, a large number of 
stucco ones, a smaller number of terra-cotta and clay-figures. 
These discoveries hat greatly added to our knowledge the tedh- 
mcal skill employed by the artists of the Gandhara School. 1 The 
Gandhara Schco of art was confined more or less to the north 
western region of India and became the centre from which it 
was diffused to the Far East along with Buddhism. Besides giving * 
birth to the Gandhara School, Hellenistic art, to quote Sir John 
Marshall, c< never took the real hold upon India that it took, for * 
example, upon Italy or Western Asia, for the reason that* the 
tem perame nt of the two peoples were radically different and 
dissimilar. To the Greek, man, man’s beauty, intellect were every 
thing and it was the apotheosis of this beauty and this intellect 
which still remained the key-note of Hellenistic art even in the 
Orient. /But these ideals awakend no response in the Indian 
mind. The vision of the Indian was bounded by the immortal! 
tather than the mortal, by the infinite rather than the finite. While 
the Greek thought was ethical, his was spiritual, where Greek 
was rational, his was emotional. And to these higher aspirations. 


1 Marshall: A Guide to Taxila, p. 51. 
F. 29 
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rhese more spiritual instincts he [the Indian] sought at a later 
date, to weave articulate expression by translating them into terms 
of form and colour.” 1 There is no doubt that in Gupta art we 
see the fulfilment of this ideal when a closer contact had been 
established between thought and art. 

Kanishka was a great patron of literature as of art and archi¬ 
tecture. With love for learning and learned men, he gatherd 
round him a band of men of great reputation. 

Literature. Large quantities of Sanskrit literature of 
high standard, both religious and secular, 
were produced in that congenial atmosphere ot royal 
patronage. 

The name of Kanishka is associated with several eminent 
Buddhist writers. The most famous of them is Alvaghosha. 

He was a poet, musician, preacher, moralist, 

Asvaghpsa. philosopher, play-wright, tale-teller; he was an 
inventor of all these arts and excelled in all; in 
richness and variety, he recalls Milton, Goethe, Kant, and Voltaire. 
He is the author of the Buddha Charita , a complete life of Buddha 
written in the form of Mahakavya in fine Sanskrit and style. 
The Buddhists rank this famous book with the great epic, 
Valmiki’s Ramayana. His second work is the Saundaratianda Kfuya 


written in Kavya style and deals with particular episodes of Bud¬ 
dha’s life. The third work ascribed to the famous Buddhist 
writer is Vajrasficht in which he condemns Brahmanioal caste 
system by quoting authorities from Brahmanical literature. 
Asvaghosha’s fame as dramatist rests upon the work Sariputra- 
prakaram which has been recently discovered. 2 

The person who stands next to A^vaghosha in thfe field of 


1 Ib.p. 54 - 

s Liiders discovered some fragments of this work in palm 
l.-.f Mss. from Turfan and published in S.B.A., 1911, p. }88ff. 





FOREIGN INVASIONS AND SETTLEMENTS 


tterature in the Kushana period is NSgarjuna. 1 This great teacher 
of the philos ophy of relativity was both in 

Nagarjuna'. ' the country- 'of Vidarbha ' in Southern' India. 

He,- Studied the Ve<Jas and other vBrahmanical, 
scriptures. Being converted to Buddhism, he became one 
of the most important'exponents of Mahayana philosophy.. 
His best known -’ works ate Prajna-ParaviUtl-Ssltra-tfdstra 
dealing with the philosophy of relativity which teaches that 
every thing exists in -relation to something else; and that 
there is no independent existence of anything. For instance,- 
there can be good only if there is something bad as well. There 
can be existence, only if there is non-existence. Thus ihere is no. 
independent existence of anything. This philosophy'is known 
as Madhjamika or the philosophy of relativity. 

The two other scholars associated with the name' of Kanishka 

/ ^ 

are Vasumitra and Char aka, Vasumitra , as President of tfie Buddhist^ 
Council convened by Kanishka, took a leading part jn the exa¬ 
mination of the Buddhist theological literature ^from the most 
remote antiquity and in the preparation of the 
and Charaka. elaborate commentaries on the main three divi¬ 
sions of the Canon. One such commentary, 
the Vi bhash a tiastra is, according to Taka Kusu, the work of 
Vasumitra. Charaka , the most celebrated author of the Ayurve¬ 
dic science, is reputed to have been the court physician of 
Kanishka. 

Kanishka was followed by three successive rulers, Vasishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva. V/wy ^Tittle is known about them, 

fhere are two inscriptions "©i 'Vasishka dated 24 and 28, prov¬ 
ing his control over Mathura and Eastern 
KanishkaV Malwa. Huvishka seems to have lost Malwa 

Successors. and the Lower Indus Valley which probably 
went under the control of the Chashiana Sakas 
°* Ljjain. That he had still sway over Mathura, Kashmir and 


1 Some scholars put him in the second century A.D., and nakc 
him a contemporary of Kanishka II. 
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Kabul is proved by epigraphic and monumental evidences. The 
Wardak Vase inscription [ Ep. Ind. XI, pp. 210 f. ] proves his 
rule over Kabul. The town of Hushkapura 1 in Kashmir built by 
Huvishka proves the inclusion of Kashmir in his dominions. He 
also built a splendid monastery in Mathura which shows that 
he was a patron of Buddhism. The Mathura stone inscription 
of the year 28 = A.D. 106 [Ep. Ind. XXI, p. 60 f] and the Wardak 
Vase inscription of the year 51 = A.D. 129, provide the two fixed 
points of chronology of the reign period of Huvishka. But dur- 
: ing this period we find the name of another Kanishka described 
as a Maharaja Devaputra, which is the usual title borne by the 
sovereign rulers of the Kushana dynasty, in the Ara stone inscrip¬ 
tion of the year 41 •= A.D. 119. Fie cannot be Kanishka I, as Ins 
immediate successors had already reigned before 119 A.D. Flc 
is therefore to be called Kanishka IL He is described in the ins¬ 
cription as a son of Vajhishpa [Vasishka of the Sanchl Buddhist 
Image inscription of the year 28 s and Jushka of the Rajatarangi tii j. 
Therefore it is probable that Kanishka II ruled simultaneously 
„ , with Huvishka. 3 The exact reign period of Kanishka II and 

his relation with Huvishka are not known, but it is probable that 
the latter survived the former. 

Vasudeva was the last notable king of Kanishka's line. The 
dates of his inscriptions which range from the year 74 to 98 make 
his reign period circa 152-176 A.D. His inscriptions have been 
found only in Mathura and its neighbourhood. This shows that 
he lost control of the north-western portion of the Kushana empire. 
It appears that Vasudeva discarded Buddhism. His coins bear 
on the reverse the figure of Siva, with Nandi as his attendant, and 
show that he adopted Saivism as his faith. His name which 
*s associated with god Vishnu shows that the Kushana luler was 
completely Hinduised. 


1 U-sse-kia-lo —Life p. 68. 

2 Ep. Ind. II, pp. 369-70. Sarkar, D. C. suggests that ^ 
was intended by S. I. p. * 49 > n * 3 * 

3 Dr. Raychaudhun holds the same view [PHAI 3rd Ed. p. 3 2 5 ] 






foreign invasions and settlements 


§L 


'he Kushana empire which started dismembering during the 
’ergn of Vasudeva broke up into small principalities under 
petty chiefs whose names, appear on coins. These chieftains 
finally disappeared at the close of the third century and the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century A.D., having succumbed to the rising 
power of the Nagas which dominated a large part of Northern 

India during that period. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE NAGAS 


It appears that after the downfall of the Kushanas, the Nagas 
ruled over a considerable portion of Northern India. Several 
Vakataka records mention that Rudrasena II who was a 
contemporary of Chandragupta II was a grandson’s grand¬ 
son of Bhava Naga who was the king of the Bhaiasiva- 
Nagas. This shows that the Nagas were a ruling power 
in Northern India before the Gupta imperial power was 
established. The Puranas mention that the Nagas rule 
over Vidila, Padmavati [C. I.], Kantipurl [Mirzapur District] 
and Mathura. We find the name of a Naga King MaheSvara 
Naga, son of Nagabhatta, in a Lahore copper seal inscription 
This shows that the Naga rule was also established in the Punjab. 
A Vakataka Lapidary, the Chammak Copper-plate Inscription 
of Pravarasena II shows that a branch-of the Naga dynasty, the 
Bhara&va Nagas ruled the kingdoms bordered on the Bhaguathi 
[the Ganges]'and performed ten AWiedha ceremonies Dr. 
Tavaswal suggests that their ten A^vamedhas are responsible for 
the name of the Da&svamedha-ghata at Benares. The suggestion 
is problematical. A daughter of their king Bhavanaga was married 
to the Vakataka prince Gautamlputra whose son was Rudrasena. 
Rudrasena is probably to be identified with the Rudradeva of the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. There is no 
doubt that the Nagas were a powerful rival of the rising power o 
the Guptas in the fourth century A.D. The Naga princes offered 
the first resistance to the imperialism of Samudragupta w o> as 
is stated in his Allahabad praSasti, defeated and killed several Naga 
princes, e.g., Ganapati Naga [king of Padmavati], Nagasena [king 
of Mathura]. Amongst other defeated kings mentioned m e 
Allahabad inscription are Achyuta whose corns have b?en fou 
in Ramanagar [in the Bareilly District] and Nandi. Bothweie 
reliably Naga kings. Thus the Naga family, scattered m different 
parts of India under separate kings, ruled the countues o ic 

230 
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Chandragupta I = Kumaradcvi \c. 319-335]. 

I I- 

I > 

Samudragupta = DattadevI [c. 33 5-5 8o l- 


r 




R3magupta ? = Dhruvadevi = Chandragupta II [380-414 A.D.] 

I 

— Kumaragupta I=AnantadevI [414-455 A.D. ] 


v r -j-1 

Skandagupta Puragupta = Vatsadevl Budhagupta 
[45 5-467 ^A.D.] | [C. 476-495 A.D.] 


I 

Narsitbhagupta=DevI or Mahalakshmi 
v\ Kumaragupta II 


Vishnuguptn 


Bhanugupta 
[C. 495 - 51 ° A.D.] 

Vajra. 


THE GUPTA PERIOD : A GOLDEN AGE. 

With the fall of the Gupta empire ended a glorious chapter 
of Hindu rule. The Guptas founded a rich and prosperous 
empire. The good government which the first two great 
Emperors of the dynasty, Samudragupta and Chandragupta II, 
had established, and the consequent peace and order which pre¬ 
vailed during their long rule worked as congenial soil for the 
growth of the finer aspects of civilisation, e.g.j science, religion, 
art and literature which found a further impetus by the rule and 
a perfected machinery of administration. The enlightened 
j character of government guaranteed perfect freedom of religion 
and mode of life, as well as the Emperor’s personal interest in 
i ungrudging patronage of those things. It is no wonder, 
F. 35 ^ 
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cherefore, that the Gupta age is known -a'sThe golden age of the 
Hindu rule and has been rightly compared by many writers to 
the Age of Pericles of Greece and the ' Elizabethan Age • of 
England. 


RELIGION : REVIVAL OF BRAHMANISM 


In the matter of religion, the Gupta Em perors were B rah ma- 
nists with special predilection for the worship of Vishnu. Con¬ 
sequently Brahmanism was revived under royal patronage.- The 
epigraphs and coins^tell of other gods and goddesses worshipped, 
e.g., Gadadhara, Janardana, Siva, Kartikeya and Surya > Lakshml, 
Durga, Parvati, etc. Revival of Brahmanism naturally brought 
back to life sacrifices, private or public, and we hear in the epi¬ 
graphs the performance of such sacrifices as A£vamedha, Vajpeya, 
^ Agnishtoma, etc., etc. 

Withal their personal adherence to Brahmanism, the Gupta 
rulers showed exemplary toleration to other 

Buddhism 11 ind ^ orms e.g., Buddhism and Jainism. 

Jainism Their subjects enjoyed full freedom of cons¬ 
cience. Consequently Buddhism and Jainism also 
flourished side by side with Brahmanisji}. Private and royal 

gifts to Buddhist monasteries and Jaina temples and installations 
of die statues of the Buddha and Tirthankaras, are on record. 
Amrakardava, a general of Chandragupta II was a Buddhist and 
he is recorded to have made a gift of money to the Buddhist 
Vihai a of Kakaniidabota which was the old name of the Sanchi 
region [C.I.L, HI, p. 31 f.J. \ large number of Gupta Buddha 
and Bodhisattva images discovered in different pans of India, 
especially in the sitc^ of SarnaTh, Mathura anu Nalanda, Jgsjjfy 
to the religious freedom enjoyed.by the Buddhists under Gupta 
rule. The great Buddhist monastery of Nalanda was founded 
according to die Buddhist traditions by Sakraditya [Kumara-, 
gupta I] in the fifth century A.D. and additional buddings and 
grants were made by Budhagupta, BilSditya and other Gupta 
ruler:. Withal this, there is no doubt that Buddhism lost its old 
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S i B ” 5 01 statement that 

of ' , ‘ T* **» « **» WHS with , gai „ 

S , llus d “ 1,ne for three reason,: 

J _ - Ot loyal patronage, [a] corruption which just started 

and 'r 'f ^ Buddhist Saiflghas> es P e cia% of the Mahayanists, 1 
nd [ 3 J absorpt,°n of the Buddhist pantheon in the roomy fold 

lahmarusm winch included even Buddha himself as one of 
Us avataras [incarnations]. 

The revival of sacriOdai worships with their attendant con- 

IMU* <#*«* shapes and Yn t ,, 
led to the development of Geometr y. Th/‘ 

. Sdcnc l findin s °1 auspicious moments fm~ sacrifices. 

„ pIaneK J , etC -’ k ‘ d to the assiduous study of the heavenly 

Lt- ? £Jr C ° n,UaCti0nS - This Da turallv developed £ru 
. sctence of Asgojomv and Mathematics. a matter o! 
the great astronomer Aryajhatta [born in. C. 476 A.D.] and 

inthif^ aS ' r ° l0gef yatahamihira [505-87 A.D.] flourished 

PatrnnLfl T* m ° narchs> themsclvcs hi 8 w y cultured, liberally 
nised literature and art. Samudragupta has been described 

Literature l?.*® A!khabad inscription as a gifted poet 

tC vxdhd musician. Naturally a number of mtellec 

atmosphere jT Sf ‘ flOUrished in this Pourable 

with the vi J j U!1 associates the nine gems [nava-ratna] 

the GumJ- ‘ tya 0f ^ Thereis no doubt that in 
light. w f s ( , C ° U “ Sabered a coterie of which the shining 
__ _ ^ hc fa mou: ; Kalidasa 2 who wrote a number of 

For details see supra, Ch. IV. 

puUedl tSS£rf ^-^ t8 have > ^cir laborious researches 
tt°ver sy . out of the realm of doubts and co„- 

*jjj AB k •? r! f^ ,stor y of Sanskrit Literature np 
JRAS iqonf n m ^ !lssl "* Sanskrit Literature, pp. 51.: 

(Annals rf if 1 B > ndark f lr fJ DR AS, XX), D.R. Bhandnrka 
V. Smith fEHT ^^ 1 Instltutc ’ j 9 z6 - z 7> Vok VIII, pr k • 

,n the Guptf 3 ltiod P ‘ H 4 ’ 0,1 ~ a A lgUC y ° r Kalidasa to be 1 
P penod - Howmcf, Mr. K. Chat { dp 5 dhy 5 ya 
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excellent dramas like the S aknntala, Malavikagnimitravt , 
Vikramorvafl, epics like the Kagbiwams'a, and lyric poetry l'ke the 
Kiiu-Sambara and the Meghadsita. Harishen a was a great poet 
as the language and style of his pra£asti on Samudragupta m Tire 
Allahabad Pillar shows. Another poet Vatsabhatti was a con¬ 
temporary of Kumaragupta I and II [C.I.I. Ill, p. 81 ff.j. Virascna 
Saba ot Pataliputra, a high official and member of the Court cT 
Chandragupta II is described as a great grammarian, politician 
and poet [lb. p. 35 j. It is possible that Subandhu, the reputed 
author of the Vasavadatta, flourished in the Gupta period, j He 
was certainly a predecessor of Banabhatta [700 A.D.] who men¬ 
tions his book in the Kadambari. The well-known Buddhist 
writers, . Asanga, the author of the Yogacbdrabhumfastra, the 
Mabdydua "Samparigraba l translated in Chinese by Paramartha] 
and other similar works and his brother Acharya Vasubandhu, 
who wrote several books on Mahayana Buddhist philosophy, c.g., 
Mabayana S utrdlamkara Tika, Madbyanta-vibhdga bbdsbja etc. and 
also on Hinayana philosophy, c.g. Abhidbarma Ko/a, etc. and 
Dihganaga, the author of the Pramana Samucbcbaya etc. were 
the most distinguished among the Buddhist writers of the age. 
Parmartha [499-560 A. D.] was another Buddhist saint and 
scholar who also wrote a biography of Vasubandhu, shortly after 
the latter’s death. According to most scholars Vifek hadatta, 
the author of the Mudrarakshasa, and Amarasirhha, the author 
of the Amarakosha belonged to the Gupta Age. Several Pt/r.lnas 
received their final recension and several Smritis, -and commen¬ 
taries on the Sutras were composed in this period. ^Writers on 
scientific subjects, e.g. Aryabhatta, Varahamihira have already 

been noticed. 

Up to the time of the Guptas, epigraphs arc generally found 
„ written in prafeks. But with the revival of Brah- 

Rcvival of Sanskri usc and influence of Sanskrit also 

revived with the result that in the official and private epigraphs 


fot 


[Allahabad University Studies II, 1926, pp. 79 -I 7°3 argues 
She first century B.C. and Mr. T. J. Kedar [Nagpur University, 
Journal, No. 5, Dec. 1959] places him m the bung ', period. 
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well as in coin legends Sanskrit replaced prakjfit. Sanskrit 
instead of Pali became also the vehicle of expression of even 
Buddhist writers. v 


In the domain of line arts, the Gupta period reached a high 
level of excellence. Music received a liberal share of royal patro¬ 
nage, especially of 1 Samudragupta who was 
Att himself a skilful musician. The allied arts of 

architecture, sculpture and.. painting flourished 
equally under the patronage of the Gupta rulers. The sculpture 
of the Gupta age reveals exquisite beauty of execution and a 
high degree of skill possessed by its workmen. / A large number 
of Buddha and Bodhisattva images of the Gupta period have 
been discovered in the different excavated sites of India and in 
the largest number in Sarnath. A study of these figures shows 
that the indigenous art of image making of men and deities 
reached its highest water-mark surpassing the Kushana school 
of art as well as the partly exotic art of Gandhara. * The Gupta 
images in different altitudes [Mudrds] reveal a more spiritual 
calmness of face and eyes than is found for example in their 
Kushana and .Gandhara counterparts.j The standing Bodhisattva 
and other images show a new development of diaphanic 
toids of gar ment round their proportionate, symmetrical bodies 
expressive of'" a higher taste. Unfortunately few Gupta 
buildings have ^survived the destruction carried on by the 
Hunas and Muslim invaders, but the few that exist testify to the 
fact that the G upta architecture and scul pture attained an equally 
high excellence. The stone temple of Deyagarh in the Jhansi dis¬ 
trict, and tKe brick temple of Bhitargaon n'ear Cawnpore with thei 
exquisite carvings on'the panels of tlie walls are fine examples 
of Gupta architecture and sculpture^ The Gupta age, as alrcad) 
noticed [p. 275], saw the revival of Brahmanism which found 
f'd! expression in the architectural activity of the period which 
produced Brahma#ic temples in large numbers. Among those 
’which survived the following are well-known (1) The 
Da^avatara ^mple at Dcvagarh, [2] the temple at Bhitargaon. 
[3] Vishnu temple at Tigawa Jubbulporc Dist.], (4) Siva ten pie 
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at Bhumara [Nagod State], (5, 6) two Buddhist shrines at Sauchl 
and Buddha Gaya, (7) the £iva temple at Khoh [Nagod state] 
y containing a beutiful Ekamukhi Linga, (8) a beautiful Parvati 
temple at Nachna-Kuthara [Ajayagarh State], and (9) a temple n 
a ruined state but of great artistic merit at Dah Parbatia on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra [Darrang Dist, Assam]. During this 
period three of the ^finest caves in Ajanta Nos. XVI, & XIX, 
were constructed. The beautiful frescoe paintings in the Ajanta 
Caves are-evidence of the depth of human insight and high tech¬ 
nical skill in wall painting, j The Gupta coins in addition to their 
Jngh bullion value possess considerable artistic merit. The noble 
v iron pillar at Delhi and several huge copper statues of the Buddha 
discovered at Nalanda testify to the marvellous skill in the art of 
metallurgy attained in the Gupta period, 

v 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE VAKATAKAS 

While fhe Imperial Guptas were supreme in the Gangetic 
valley, a powerful dynasty, that of the Vakatakas ruled contempo¬ 
raneously with the Guptas the whole of the Central Provinces, 
Berar and Northern Deccan. The Vakatakas played an equally 
glorious part in the South as the Guptas did in the North. Prof. 
Dubreuil truly remarks : “ Of all the dynasties of the Deccan 
that have reigned from the third to the sixth century the most 
glorious, the one that must be given the place of honour, the one 
that has excelled all others, the one that had the greatest civilisa¬ 
tion of the whole of the Deccan is unquestionably the illustriousJ 
dynasty of the Vakatakas.” 1 

Even the name of such a powerful dynasty was unknown 
to us till 1836, when a copper-plate grant in the possession of a 
Gond Malguzar of Seoni (C. P. and Berar) was published for the 
fiisr time 2 . The founder of this dynasty Vinuhya&kti was indeed 
mentioned in the Puranas, but not as a ruler of the Vakatakas, but 
of a race called the Kohkilas 3 . The Vishnu Purana states that 
the Kailakila kings were Yavanas 4 . Owing to this corrupt 
reading and wrong construction Vindhyalakri was belived to have 
belonged to the Yavana or Greek race. Even the well-known 
antiquarian. Dr. Bhau Daji, fell into this error. While editing 
<be Ajanta cave (No. XVI) inscription he said that “ the Vakatakas 
were a dynasty of the Yavanas or Greeks who took the lead in the 
p erform ance of Vedic sacrifices as well as the execution of most 

* J. Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 71. 

A.B.N.U., H.S. October, 1946, No. 1, p. 8. 

/ ^' lc Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas say: 

Sri: i sjtt: qnqsfii 

§ flRsqm 1 

Dyhastic ■ of the Kali Age, p. 48. 
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substantial and - costly works for the encouragement of 


Buddhism.” 1 




On the other hand, the accepted view now is that the Vak5|akas 
were Brahmans by caste. The AjantS (Cave XVI) record 
as edited by M. M. Mirashi, clearly states that 
Farjiiit Vindhya^akti, the founder of the dynasty, 

was a dvija .* Later Vakataka records mention Vishnuyvddha 
as the goira of the Vakatakas. 3 In the Basim Copper-plate 
flnd Hist. Quart, XVI, p. 182 6 ) the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena 1 has the family metronymic Haritiputra and m 
another epigraph (CXI. HI, p. *3* *) * Vakataka prince is 
named Gau.amlputra, whose mother evidently belonged to the 
Gautama gotra. All these may be taken as further evidence in 
favour of their Brahman caste. Although the word dvija, accord¬ 
ing to Sanskrit etymology, may mean also a Kshatriya or Vatsya, 
it usually means a Brahman and is generally used as such, and 
any doubt as to the Brahman origin of the Vakatakas should 

no longer exist. 

The late Dr. Jayaswal, who along with other eminent scholars 
like Princep, Bhhler and Keilhorn did considerable work on the 
Vakataka records states, (History of India, A.D. 



p. 69 f. . . 

2 Miraslii, Vakataka Inscription m 
rr t . _ 1 _ ] drifts. NO. 14 P* IC * 


Hyderabad Arch. Series, No. 14 P* 
8 A. B. N. U. H.S. No. I p. 9. 


the Cave XVI at Ajanta, 
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‘ g 0|'§T'\ s 

S< ^n^:^/her scholars. 1 As a matter of fact, the Vakatakas never 
issued any coins, but used the currency of the Guptas throughout 
their kingdom. There is thus no valid argument to support the 
theory that the Vakatakas were originally a northern dynasty. On 
the other hand there are several indications that they came to this 
province from the South. * Their Sanskrit and Prakrit inscrip¬ 
tions contain several expressions which bear striking similarities 
to those used in Pallava grants. 2 Like the Satakarnis, Kadambas 
and Chalukyas of the South, the early Vakatakas called themselves 
Haritiputrab-, the descendants of Harm. * They assumed the title 
of Dhaima-Mixharaja which also is noticed in the records of only 
some southern dynasties such as the Pallavas and Kadambas. It 
seems certain, therefore, that the Vakatakas originally hailed from 
the South.” 3 

Vindhyafakti I. The founder of the dynasty, according to 
the inscription in Ajanta Cave XVI 4 Vindhyasakti who is des¬ 
cribed in the epigraph as Vafaltbka vamfaketu and a dvija. The 
Puranas couple Vindhyasakti, the head of the family, with his 
son Praylra, and mention two Vakataka capitals Purika and 
Chanaka : 

Vmdhyafaktisutuschapi pravtro ndma vityaviin bhokshyaie cha samah 
sbasbfim P ttrikam ChanakdvP cha va /. 6 

1 rof. Mirashi suggests that Purika was previously the capital of 
^■aga princes and from the description in the Harivarnfa it seems 
to have been situated somewhere at the foot of the Rikshavat or 
Satpura mountain. It may have become the Vakataka capital 
alter the dynasty had advanced further to the north. The other 


o xt “ Some Alleged Nsiga and Vakataka Coins ” 

b.N.S.I. Vol. V. p. HI. 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVI, p. 149. 

A. B. N. U. No. 1, p. 9. 

Harrh^ S ° ^ UOWn as t ^ ie Ajaiva Cave Inscription of the time of 

p r di detent reading suugesnd by Dr. Jayaswai and 

Mlr ^hi. No. i. A. B. N. U. No. t, P . 10 n. 8.' 

Pargiter, DKA, p. 50. 
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city Chanaka may have been their original seat of government. 

' i t ha s not yet been identified but may have been situated some¬ 
where in the Kanares country where we come across similar names 

such as Channagiri and Channapeta. 1 

The Ajanta inscription gives an uncommon praise to Vindhya- 
gakti He is said to have increased his power by fighting great 
battles; while enraged {kruddhd) he has irresistible {anivarya 
dakttti). He was uncommon both in battle {rand) and in chat it j 
{dam). His glory can be compared to that of Indra and Vishnu 
{purandaropendrasama-pr ahbavati) . He had a large ca\ aln 
which he conquered his enemies. 2 

Pravarasena T He was succeeded by his son, Pravarasena I, 
who is to be identified with the Pravira of the Puranas. He is 
described in the Puranas as a valiant Tang. He wa's the.real founder 
of the greatness of the Vakatakas as an imperial power. He seems 
to have extended his rule further to the north as far as the Nar¬ 
mada. The Puranas attribute to him the performance of the 
Vaiateja sacrifices. The Basim copperplate inscription of Vin- 
dhyasakti II 3 informs us that he performed all the seven sacrifices 
including the Vajapeyas, e.g., Agnhhfoma, Aptorydm, Vdjapya, 
Jyotishtoma, Brihaspatisava, Sadyaska and Atvdmedha which last, 
he preformed four times. The performance of four Alvamedhas 
proves that he must have led successful expeditions in different 
directions. He assumed the tide of Samrdt evidently after the 
performance of the ASvamedhas and Vajapeyas. 4 v ^ 

Having extended his kingdom as far 'north a:Uhe Narmada, 
Pravarasena I probably shifted his capital from Chanaka to a more 
centrally situated position like Purika, situated somewhere at the 
foot of the Satpura mountain. {Supra p. 281). 'According to tu 
Puranas, a Naga family, probably an off-shoot of the ruling family 
of Vidi& (near Modern Bhilsa) ruled in Purika for some gencra- 


1 A.B.N.U.H. No. 1. p. 10. 


2 S.I. pp. 26-27. A ' „ 

3 y.K. Dcshpande and D B. Ivlahajan, Pfoc. Ind. Hist 1 wng- 
Calcutta, 1958, p. 349 ff - 

4 ABNUHS, No, 1, p. io. 
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It appears, therefore, that Pravarasena must have^ deposed 
the Naga ruler of Purika and annexed his kingdom. e then 
strengthened his position by entering into a matrimonial alliance 
. with.the Bhara&va king Bhavanaga. He married his sou'Gauta- 
miputra to Bhavanaga’s daughter. There is no, doubt that this - 
marriage alliance was a wise move on the part of Pravarasen'a I. 
The Bhara&vas were then a great power under their efhperor 
Bhavanaga, whose coins were found at Padmavatl (Central India), 
the well-known capital of the Nagas. The Bharasivas belonged to 
the Naga race and were so called probably because th€y carried on 
their shoulders the emblem of Siva (perhaps^ his trihila) and 
believed that they owed their royal position to^.hi^ -grace. 
The Vakataka records clearly show that they were staunch Sah as. 
They performed as many as ten Afoamedhas and were consecrated 
with the waters of the Ganges . 1 Tjjis shows that^they Cleared 
of the Kushanas some tlrthas of the Gangetic valley like Ka£l 
and PraySga. That this alliance with the powerful -Bharasivas 
highly increased the power and prestige of the Vakatekas is clear 
from the faet'that in all the records of Gautamiputra’s. descen¬ 
dants., tliis alliance is mentioned with pride . 2 

- According ,to the Puranas Pravarasena I had four sons, all 
of whom became kings . 3 Until recently, this statement of the 
Puranas appeared, incredible ; for there was no.-evidence of the ~ 
Vakataka family having branched'cff so clearly. l*be discovery 01 
the Bjisim copperplate grant in 193 9 1 * h&s shovn^that. besides 
Gautamiputra pientioned in several Vakataka grants, Pravarasena 1 
bad at least one more*'.son named Sarvasena. The name also’ 
occurs in a revised .reading of the Ajanta cave inscription by 
Prof. Mirashi . 6 It seems therefore certain that ’ the extensive 


1 Bhagirathyamalajala mmdhabhishiktanam . . . .. 

da£n£vamedhavabhrita snatanam (Ep. Ind. Vol. XXIII, p. 85). 


2 l.B.N.U.H. No. 1. p. 12. 

3 tasja puirastu chat taro bbabisbjantt narddbipab ( Pargiter 

D.K.A. p/50). 

1 Proc. Ind. Hist Cong. Cal 1939, p. 349 & 

6 Nagpur University Journal, Dec. 1940, No. 6. p. 41 ff Cf. 
S.I. p. 427. 
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empire of Pravarasena I was divided among his four sons after 
his death. The eldest branch continued to reign from the old 
capital Purika. The second son Sarvasena established himself 
at the city of Vatsagulma (Modern Basim) in the Akola District. 
The names of the remaining two sons arc still unknown. 


MAIN BRANCH 

Gautamiputra, the eldest son of Pravarasena I having died 
before his father, his son Rudrasena I succeeded his grandfather. 
Rudrasena I, being the daughter’s son of Bhavanaga, had the power¬ 
ful support of the Bhara&vas and erecte^J a Saiva temple at 
Deotek, 50 miles south of Nagpur, where an inscription ascribed 
to Rudrasena I has been found. 1 Rudrasena was a contemporary 
of the great emperor Samudragupta. Rudrasena 1 is probably 
to be identified with Rudradeva mentioned in Sarnudragupta’s 
Allahabad pillar inscription. 2 In line 21 of the inscription which 
relates to a second Aryavarta war of Samudragupta against a new 
alignment of North Indian princes after Iris southern campaign, 
Rudrasena’s name appears first, followed by eight other princes. 
This shows Rudrasena I was the leader of the confederacy formed 
against Samudragupta while he was in the Deccan. The power 
and position 6f Rudrasena I, the grandson of Pravarasena I and 
the Bhara£iva king Bhavanaga, naturally made him the most 
powerful antagonist against Samudragupta’s imperial policy. His 
defeat at the hands of Samudragupta not only deprived the 
Vakatakas of their Central Indian possessions, if they had any, 
but also of some of their territories south of the Narmada. The 
kingdom of this main or senior branch therefore came to be con¬ 
fined to the Northern Vidarbha. 


1 The Eighth All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore, Dec. 
1935 6i3-33- 

2 The identification is questioned by Prof. Mirashi (lb. p. 621) 
He says that the situation of the record (the Deotak inscription) 
shows that Rudrasena I ruled south of the Narmada and. renders 
doubtful the identification of Rudradeva with Rudrasena 1 . 
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Rudrasena I’s son and successor was Pfitlmshena I who evi- 
denty augmented their possessions in the Deccan by the conquest 
of Kuntaia. He is described in the Harish'ena’s prafasfi as Runta-, • 
lendra . Kuntaia has’ been identified with the region of the Kana- 
rese country, practically the same as the district round Van'avasi 1 
A Kadamba king of the Mayura^arman’s line was apparently the' 
ruler of Kuntaia from whom Ptithvisena I conquered it. 2 Prith- 
vishena’s son and successor was Rudrasena II who was a con¬ 
temporary of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. That the Vaka- 
takas still maintained a strong and supreme position in the ' 
Western and Central Deccan is proved by the fact that Chan-- 
dragupta sought their friendly alliance before his 6aka campaign 
{Supra, p. 251) giving his daughter Prabhavatlgupta to Rudrasena 
II* (Rithpur Copper-Plate Inscription of Prabhavatlgupta' 
JRASB, NS, XX, 58 ff). Prabhavatlgupta was connected with 
the well-known Naga kula through her mother Kuberanaga. 
After her husband’s death she acted as regent to her minor 
sons, Divakarasena and Damodarsena- Dhakarasena seems to have 
been short-lived. I-Ie was succeeded by his brother Damodarser.a 
who, at his accession took the title of Vravarasena II. Several 
records of this prince have come to light. They record his ■ 
donations of fields or villages situated in the modern districts of 
Amraoti, Wardha, Nagpur, Betul, Bhandara and Bhaagbat in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. The Chammak (Ilichpura, Dist* 
Berar) Copperplate inscription of Pravarasena II, issued in the 


But there is also the consideration that Rudrasena may have 
other records north of the Narmada, not yet discovered. There 
is no doubt, however, that he had interest in the North Indian 
possessions of his close kinsmen thfc - Bhara£iva Nagas and other 
allied Naga princes wdiose independence was threatened by the 
aggressive imperialism of Samudragupta. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that Rudrasena I should have lent a 
helping hand to his kinsmen against Samudragupta. 

1 SI. p. 427, n. 3 Prof. Mirashi identifies it with the southern 
Maratha country. ABNUH No. 1, p. 24. 

2 lb., p. 427, n. 3. It is the opinion of some scholars that 
Vindhyasena of the Basim branch really conquered Kuntaia, pro¬ 
bably aided by Ptithvlshena (NH 1 p. 109). 
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year of his reign, shows that he founded a new city which 
he named after him Pravarapura and probably shifted his capital 
there. 1 I*Ie was a devotee of Sambhu by whose grace he is said 
to have established on earth the reign of the Kfita Yuga or Golden 
Age. 2 He was a liberal monarch and made large gifts to 
thousands of Brahmans. 3 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Narendrasena. He is 
known only from the unfinished Baaghat plates of Prithvlshena II. 4 
Narendrasena followed an aggressive policy and made some con¬ 
quests in the east and in the north. TEe Bhaaghat plates of his 
son Prithivlshena II state that he had by prowess subdued his 
enemies and that his commands were honoured by lords of Kosola, 
Mekala and Malava. 5 Prof. Mirashi makes the illuminating sug¬ 
gestion that Malwa which remained under the direct rule of the 
Gupta emperor since the overthrow of the Western Kshatrapas by 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya had probably became independent 
of Skandagupta under its Vicerory Goivndagupta. 6 I have already 
shown elsewhere ( supra , p. 264) that Govindagupta, at first his 
father’s Viceroy of Vaisall (Eastern India) ^as later transferred to 
Malwa. A Mandasor inscription of the Malwa year 524, (467 
A.D.) of Dattabhatta son of Govindagupta’s general Vayurakshita 
proves it. Prof. Mirashi refers to a Mandasor inscription in the 
Malwa grant of the Gwalior state (Gwalior Archaeological Survey 
Report for 1922-23, p. 23, p. 187) in which the name of Govinda¬ 
gupta is mentioned immediately after Chandragupta. The omis¬ 
sion of Skandagupta’s name is significant. It shows that Govin¬ 
dagupta refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of his nephew 

1 Biihler edited this record.under the name of Ilichpura grant. 
Prof. Mirashi suggests that it*might be identified with Panvar in 
the Wardha Dist. ABNMII No. 1, p. 17. 

2 P rabhavatlguptayUmutpannasya £a?nbhoh prasada-dhfiti rzartta - 
yugsya-Plest, CI 1 III, p. 236. 

3 Ib. 

4 ABNUHS No. I, p. 18. Also of Keilhorn, Balaghat. Pbtes 
of Prithvlshena II, Ep. Ind, Vol. IX. p. 267, ff. 

5 Ib. 

6 ABNHS No. 1. p. 19. 
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ier his brother’s death. It may be that he sided with his southern 
neighbour Vakataka Narendragupta to whom he paid court as >' 
stated in the Bhaaghat plates - 1 At any rate, this submission oi r . 
Malwa to Narendrasena, if the eulogy in the Baaghat plates 
is to be belived, chronologically fits in wth his reign period 
'which according to Prof. Mirashi was from c 450 to 4 ^ 0 * ’ v 

Narendrasena was succeeded by his son, P fithvishenci II. During 
the reign of Naixfpdrasena’s reign, the Nalas of the Bastar state 
under their -king^Bhavadattavarman pressed the Vakatakas hard, 
entered deep into their territory and even occupied their erstwhile 
capital, Nandivardfiana, from which place Bhavadattavarman issued 
a copper-plate grant. 3 Even though Narendrasena seems to have 
recovered the city, a considerable portion had still remained to 
be' recovered by- 1 his son and successor Prithvbhcna II. 

A Vakataka inscription of the time of Prithvishena'' describes 
him as the c restorer of the broken fortune of the family.’ Prof. 
Mirashi thinks that* he probably changed his capital to 
Padmapura, near Padampur in the Banda District from where 
an unfinished Vakataka'copper-plate was intended to be issued. 4 
Before he died he was able to consolidate his position at his 
capital in Eistern Vidarbha and after a time, not only'drhe 
the enemy frptn hjs ancestral country, but even retrieved his 
position in the north also. • 

Pj*ithvlshena II was the last known member of this senior branch 
of the Vakataka family. After him the kingdom was probabfi 
^annexed by Harishena of the Junior Vatsgulma family v -who is 
known to have made extensive conquests in all directions. 
Thus ended the senior branch of the Vakataka dynast) at about 
48b' A.D . 5 




1 lb. 


..' p. 19 2 lb. 

^’Vlb.* 'pr .20.cfi Riddhapin, (Amraoti Disttl) Plates of I>hav- 
' ^ dattavarm^n ” Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX p. 100 ff. ^ 

' " 4 Ep’.'liul Vol. IX. p. 271. . , 

. * ,Cfi j\firas.hi—An Unfinished Vakalaka .-Plate, from 

Ind. Vol. XXlI, p., 2Pt ff- A.B.N.Hi’S. No. r, ; 


lb." 2 


3, 
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Vakataka Genealogy (Senior Branch) 

Vindhya&ikti I 

I 

Pravarasena I 


Gautamlputra Sarvasena 

m. daughter of Bhavanaga Bhara&va who founded the Juni¬ 
or branch ruling in 
Vatsagulma (Basim) 

Rudrasena I 

I 

Prithvishena I na. Prabhavatigupta 

daughter of Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya 

Rudrasena II 

L - 

_ L_ 

,.1 I 

DNakarasena Damodarasena 

(Pravarasena II) 

Narendrasena 

t I 

Prithvishena II 


THE JUNIOR (VATSAGULMA) BRANCH 

The discovery of the Basim copperplate inscription of Vindhya- 
£akii II in 1959 s has brought to light the existence of this branch 
of the Vakataka rulers, hitherto unknown. Several members of 
this branch were indeed mentioned in the Ajanta inscription in 
Cave XVI, but owing to a sad mutilation of the record, their 
names were misread. These names have since been restored by 
Proi. Mirashi in a new edition of the cave inscription. 1 He has 
shown that the princes who ruled the country to the south of 



3 )). C. Si tear, Ind. Hist. Quart ; XVI, p. 182 ff. Deshapande 
and Mahajaa, Proc. Ind. His. Cong. Calcutta, 1939, p. 349 ff. 

2 Mirashi, Vakataka Inscription in Cave XVI (Hyderabad 
Archaelogicai Series No. 14.). 
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Ajanta belonged to this branch of the Vakataka family and 
that their rule extended to the south as far as the Godavari. 1 

The founder of the branch was Sarvasena, mentioned as a son 
of Pravarasena I both in the Basim and Ajanta inscriptions. He 
was presumably a younger son and'cut himself off from the main 
branch and founded an independent collateral ruling branch with , 

- Vatsagulma, modern Basim in the Akola district as his capital, 
which gradually rivalled the old capital as a great centre of learning 
and culture. Sarvasena assumed the title of Dharmamaharaja. 
in accordance with the custom in South. Tradition ascribes to 
him* the authorship of the Prakrit Kavya Harivijaja and some 
Prakritincluded in the famous anthology Gatbasaptasati 2 . 

Sarvasena was succeeded by his son, Vindhyasena known , as v 
Vindhyasakti '11 in the Basim plates. He wa$ the author of the 
Basim grant which he made in the 37th. year of his reign. He, 
like his father, assumes the title of Dharmamaharaja. The Basim 
plate is an important landmark in the recorded history 7 of the 
Vakatakas. The plates issued from the royal capital at Vatsagulma 
register the grant by Vindhya^akti II of a village north of INIandi 
Kata, modern Nanded, in the Nizam’s dominions. The genea¬ 
logical portion of the grant written in Sanskrit, omits the "names' 
of Gautamlputra and Rudrasena I, the eldest son and grandson of 
Pravarasena I, and mentions Sarvasena, immediately after, and 
as a son of, Pravarasena I, and as the father of Vindhya£akti II, 
the author of the grant. This incidence as well as the fact that 
the grant was issued from a new town Vatsagulma, evidently the 
capital city of the collateral line, prove that Sarvasena, a younger 
son of Pravarasena I, founded this independent line which 
otherwise would jiave remained unknown to us. 

Vindhya^akti II was followed by his son Pravarasefia 1 L 
Curiously enough this prince bears the same name as his contem¬ 
porary of the main branch did. Very little is know r n about him, 
but he appears, from the Ajanta inscription, to have been an en¬ 
lightened ruler. y 


1 A.B.N.U.H.S. No. 1, p. 21. 

2 lb. p. 22. 
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The name of his successor who ascended the throne in his 
eighth year is unfortunately lost in the Ajanta inscription which, 
however, states jhat he 4 ruled well.’ 1 

He was followed by his son Devasena . He issued a copper- 0 
plate inscription from Vatsagulma. 2 This shows that Basim 
continued to be the’royal capital. He had a very able, experienced 
and highly qualified minister named Hastibhoja to whom he en¬ 
trusted the government ol the kingdom himself seeking the 
pleasures of life. 3 4 

Devasena was succeeded by his son, Harishena , during whose 
, time the Ajanta cave (XVI) inscription was issued, tracing the 
genealogy of the collateral branch of the Vakataka kings up to his 
time. He is described in the epigraph as a valiant king. He is 
said to have made many conquests and extended his kingdom in 
all directions. The lines (14-15) of the Ajanta inscription which 
describes his conquests are sadly mutilated, but the portions which 
exist indicate that his conquests included Kuntala (Southern 
Maratha country), AvantI (Western Malwa), Kalinga (Orissa), 
Kosala (South Kosala or Chhattisgarh), 4 Trikuta (Nasik District), 
Lata (Grujrat) and Andhra (the country along the eastern coast 
between the Godavari and the Krishna). This shows that he ruled 
over an extensive territory running from Malwa in the north to 
Kuntala in the south ; in the east it touched the Bay of Bengal and 
in the west the Arabian Sea. 

Like his father he had an able and popular minister in Vara- 
hadeva who was probably the son of Devasena’s Minister Hasti- 
bhoja, and caused the Ajanta Cave XVI to be 
Fall01 taka ^ aka ’ exc avated and the highly informative inscription 
Empire. to be inscribed on its wall. The Vakataka 
power probably reached its zenith during the reign 
ot H; dshena who probably ruled over the entire Vakataka empire. 


1 “WtiWQWqt” 

2 New Ind. Ant. 1937, p. 177 ff. 

3 Ajanta Cave XVI inscription. 

4 39 States Mod. Raipur-Sambalpur-Bilaspur region, including 
ihs. two states of Orissa, e.g., Patna and Kalia Handi situated on 
the borders of CP, and Orissa. 
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tie last known ruler of the dynasty. No .name of any 
king after him is known to us. Harishena reigned 
about the. last quarter of the fifth century A.D. The dynasty 
must fnve been overthrown by about the m.iddle of the next 
century. We do not know of any sensational event connected 

with its downfall. Several causes may have led to it :*the weak- 

* 


ness of Harishena’s successors, if any and the*rise of pld enemies 
like the Nalas and of new powers like the Kalaciiuris and the 
Kadambas. The rise in Malwa and in the Northern C. P. of a 
shortlived power in the person of Ya^odharman \yho reigned 
about 532 A.D. 1 assumed the imperial titles, and claimecb'to have 
ruled the territories not even acquired by the Gupta and Huna 
kings, 2 must have included in his empire the northern districts 
of the Vakatakas. Ya^odharmaji’s empire was short-lived, and 
probably the Kalachuris finally destroyed the Vakataka power, 
and built up their own over the ruins of the former as the 
numismatic evidences show. 3 


Vaka taka Genealogy■ ( junior v £ rare:.) 


Pravarasena 


-rautamlputra 


Sarvaseha 

I 

Vindhya&kti II 


^ V/ ‘is c 

J I v< 


■r 


Pravarasena II 
■"* Devasena 




y 


Harishena 


Ya£odharman*s dated Mandasor inscription V.E. 580= 
A.D. 532 (Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. XVIII, p. 220, XX, 188 ff). 

, TT f TT Hls undated Mandasor inscription (Kid horn, lad. Ant. 
XVII, p. 219 XX, p. 18S). 

3 The coihr'bf Krishtiara'ja who heads the genealogical list in 
have been found all over the country. 
AtB.NUHS No.,1, 9 . 24, of Arch, Surv. Rep. 1913-14, P 214, 
^Bombay Ca^ Voi;! pt . II, p. 13 , B. B. R. A. S. Vol! XX (Ext?a 
# Number pages 7 and 9. 
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THE VAKATAKA AGE 

Political conquests were not the only achievements of the 
Vakafakas. Excellent activities in religion, art and literature also 
marked the Vakataka Age. The words of high praise of Prof, 
Dubreuil for the Vakataka civilisation quoted in the beginning of 
this* chapter, are true indeed. 

The Vakatakas themselves were staunch Brahmanist but were 
tolerant to other religions, such as Buddhism 

Religion. and Jainism which continued to flourish in 
their vast empire with liberal support of 
their ministers and feudatories. We have seen how 
Pravarasena had performed the seven Vedic sacrifices, including 
the Asvamedba which he performed four times. (Supra, p. 282) 
Several Vakataka inscriptions record grants of lands and even 
whole villages to pious and learned Brahmans. Most of the 
Vakataka kings were the followers of Siva whom they worshipped 
under the name of Mahe^vara and Mahabhairava and for whom 
they erected several temples. Rudrasena II, son-in-law of 
Chandragupta II, however, seems to have been a worshipper of 
Vishnu, perhaps under the influence of his wife or father-in-law, 
both of whom were devout Vaishnavas for which there are ins- 
criptional evidences. 1 But his son Pravarasena II seems to have 
gone back to 6aivism, as he has been designated as parama- 
mahefvara in his Chammak plate inscription 2 . 

Many of the Vakataka kings were not only great patrons 
of learning and learned men, but also 
Literature. authors of excellent Praktit kdvjas and 
gathas. As already shown (Supra) ' Sarvasena, 
vhe founder of the Vatsagulma line, was the author of the 
Prakrit kavja Harivijaja based on the Krishna, Satyabhama and 
Parijati episode in ttie Mahabharata. The kavya is not now 


1 Fleet—Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 25, 43 f, 141, Allan 

Cat. P. 49 ; Rithpur copper-plate of Prabhavatigupta JASB (NS) 
Vol. XX, p. 58 f; Mirashi, Pattan plates of Pravarasena II, Ep. 
Ind. Vol XXXIII, p. 86 

2 Ind. Ant, XII, p. 239 ff, SI p. 421. 
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xtant, but the copious citations and references made thereof by 
ter Sanskrit poets testify to the excellence of the style and theme 
as well as to the authorship of the Kavya. Several of his Prakrit 
gatbcis have been included in the Gathnsaptafati. During his 
reign Vatsagulma became a great centre of learning and culture. 
Pravarasena II ojf the elder branch of the family was also a reputed 
royal author of several Prakrit gatbas included in the Gotha Sap - 
tafaii and of the famous Kavya Setubatidba, also called Ravanavabo', 
composed in Maharashtri Prakrit. High praise is bestowed on the 
Kavya Setubatidba by competent authors. Dandm who wrote a 
century later (Sixth century) calls it in his Kavyadar/a a mine of 
gems in the form of good sayings, and Bana (seventh century) says 
in his Harsbacharita that cc by means of this seta (i.e Setubatidba ) the 
fame of Pravarasena crossed the ocean as the army of monkeys 
had done before by means of the bridge’ (of Rama). 1 It may 
be that Kalidasa who was a contemporary of Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya and survived him, lived for sometime in the Court 
of Pravarasena II, helped the Royal author in the composition 
of his Kavya, and also composed his own lovely lyric 
Megbaduta regarded as Kavya of Vidarbha, during his sojourn 
there 2 . 

Architecture, Sculpture and painting also received their share 
of patronage from the Vakataka ~ kings. The two shrines in 
Vidarbha, one in Tigowa near Bahuriaband in the Jubbalpore 
District, with its flat roof and covered verandah, and the other 
in Nachnt (Nagod State) are in good state of preservation. The 
pillars and pillasters in the verandah of the Tigowa shrine have 
capitals of the Indo-Persepolitan style with half-seated lions carved 
back to back with a tree between them. Statues of the river 
goddesses Gahga and Yamuna guard the entrance of the sanctum. 


<SL 


1 sftEr: swt writ jijstswr i mvj&t ^rr i 

2 Cf. ABNHS No i, pp. 29-31 and lb. p. 31, n, 75 Prof. 
Mirashi gives good reason to believe that Kalidasa may have been 
in the Pravarasena IPs court in Vidarbha and may have helped, 
the royal author to complete the book. Ib. pp. 31-32. 
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le Nachna temple was built by Vyaghradeva as feudatory of the 
Vakataka Maharja Prithvisena II 1 . 

Some of the most magnificent caves of Ajanta, Vihara caves 
XVI and XVII and the Chaitya cave XIX belong to the Vakataka 
age.- Ihe cave XVI excavated by Varahadeva, Minister of 
Han she n a contains a hall 66 feet long, 65 feet broad and 15 ,feet 
high. The root is cut in imitation of beams and rafters. 
The shrine at the farthest end contains a huge statue of j;he 
Buddha in the Dharmachakra pravartana mu dr a. Picture galleries 
which covered the whole of interior of the cave have now been 
damaged, but the one noteworthy piece, that of the dying prince, 
has been highly praised for its pathos and sentiment, artistic skill 
and colour by the famous art critic Mr. Griffiths. 3 f The Cave XVII, 
a 'vihara cave containing a statue of the Buddha, and in size 
and make is similar to the aforenamed one. " The Chaitya cave 
XIX, is one of the four other Chaitya caves at Ajanta, elaborately 
c.med throughout with beautiful sculptures, including standing 
*nd seated images of the Buddha. It is considered by Fergusson 
as one of the best specimens of the Buddhist art in India. Both 
these caves were constructed by a feudatory of Harishena. 4 


1 Ib - PP- 33 - 34 * Cf. A.S.I.R. IX, p. 43. * 

A Cave lemples of India by Fergusson and Burgess p. 303 f. 

P* 307. ' ” J 

* BNfUHS No. I pp. 35 - 57 . ..-V 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY FROM THE DOWNFALL OF 
THE GUPTA EMPIRE TO THE RISE OF 
HARSHAVARDHANA 

The sixth century A.D., i.e. the period between the downfall 
of the Gupta Empire to the rise of Harshavardhana of Thannesvara 
about the beginning of the seventh century A.D. is a period of 
another disintegration when India was broken up into a number 
of small independent states including the one founded by the 
Hunas who were foreign invaders. We shall deal in this chapter 
the history of these states including that of the remnant of the 
Gupta power held by what is known as the later Guptas of 
Magadha and Eastern Malwa, each in a separate section. 

[Sec. I] 

THE HUNAS 

One of the greatest shocks which the Gupta imperial power 

had received was the invasion of the Hunas. They were a horde 

of fierce nomadic race who originally lived in the neighbourhood 

of China. Issuing out of their home, they overran the whole of 

Persia and Afghanistan putting the country through which they 

passed under fire and sword. Another section of this horde 

went to Europe and earned equal notoriety for their savage 

vandalism. As already shown their first invasion of India took 

place about the close of Kumaragupta’s reign which was success- T 

fully resisted by the Crown prince Skandagupta [Supra]. ' 

Undaunted by this temporary check, they again came in large 

numbers about the close of the fifth century A.D. under a new 

leader Toramana , and entrenched themselves in the Uttarapaiha, 

including Gandhara and Ka^mir and then attacked 
Toramana . . . - , _ , . xi , 

the western territories of the Guptas ; killed men 

and women, destroyed fields and homes and raised to the ground 
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the-monuments and glorious relics of J:he Gupta <Emp ire. Tora- 
mana’s name is found in the R ajatarantini, the inscriptions and 
coins and the Huna possessions in the Uttarapatha is also referred 
to in the Harshacharita> The Eran Stone Boar Inscription ofTora- 
mana [C. IJ., HI, p. 159 f] proves his sovereignty over Central 
India.- The conquest of this part of the Gupta Empire by Tora- 
^mana must have taken place sometime after the Gupta era 165 
==A.D. 484, which is the date of the Eran Stone Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Budhagupta when he was still ruling Central India inclu¬ 
ding Malwa through his vassal-chief Matrivisfinu whose younger 
brpther was Dhanyavishnu [C. I.I., III, p. 89]. The Eran ins¬ 
cription of Toramana, dated in the year 1 of his reign, shows that 
Dhanyavishnu, the younger brother of Matrivishnu, now deceased, 
was a vassal of the Huna king. Another Eran Stone pillar ins¬ 
cription of the time of Bhanugupta [C.I.I., III,' p. 92 f] refers to a 
battle in which his general Goparaja died fighting in a sanguinary 
battle and his wife died on the funeral pyre^ of her husband. 1 
The inscription is dated in G.E. 191 [=51° AD.]. It is not 
unlikely that the battle referred to may represent the final phase 
of the struggle between the Guptas and the Hunas in Central 
India in which the latter deprived the Guptas • of their /Central 
Indian possessions including Malwa. 

Toramana’s son and successor was Mihirakula who figures in 
traditional literature as a fiend of destruction and 
as a monster who took immense delight in acts of 
wanton brutality. Yuan Chwang says that Mo-hi-ki-lo 

[Mihirakula] carried on a merciless persecution of the Buddhists, 
destroying and plundering their stupas and monasteries. The 
pilgrim further states that king Baiaditya of Magadha, when 
attacked by him, utterly defeated him, took him prisoner and 
subsequently released him. After this defeat Mihirakula retired 
to Kalmlr where he misused the JKa^mlr king’s hospitality by 
seizing the throne of his benefactor by a successful conspiracy. 
But he could not enjoy long the fruits of his treachery, for 


Mihirakula 


This is an early epigraphic reference to the Sati. 
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removed him from this earth within a year of his 
usuipation. Who this Baladitya is cannot be stated with cer- 
taintj. \Ye have already shown [Supra, p. 269] that he cannot 
be Narasimhagupta Baladitya, and must be some body else 
bearing that name who ruled in Magadha. Narasiriihagupta 
Baladitya ruled before G.E. 154=475. A.D., which is the 
date ot his successor Kumaragupta as recorded in his Sarnath 
inscription [Arch. Surv. Ind., Ann. Rep. 1914-15, p. 124], 
whereas the attack on Madhyadela by Mihirakula, son and 
successor of Toramana, which resulted in his defeat by Baladitya 
could not have taken place before 484 A.D. when the" Central 
Indian possessions of the Gupta rulers were still intact, and 
Mihirakula’s father, Toramana was still alive. And if mv sug¬ 
gestion [Supra] that the enemy who killed Bhanugupta’s general 
Goparaja in the very famous battle in Central India [Fleet, No. 
20, Eran Inscription of the time of Bhanugupta] 1 of the year 510 
A.D., is the Iluna chief Toramana who issued in the first year 
of his reign, an inscription from Eran proving his sovereignty 
over Central,India, then Toramana was alive in [510 + 1 A.D.] 
.511 A.D. Consequently, the Baladitya of Yuan Chwang. 
who defeated Mihirakula must be a later Gupta ruler of 
Magadha \tho reigned long after Narasimhagupta Baladitya, 
the predecessor of Kumaragupta II [ e . 475 A.D.]. There are 
epigraphic evidences to show that several rulers of Madhyades'a 
had the name or title of Baladitya. In lines 2-6 of the 
Deo-Baranark Inscription [Fleet, No. 46] of a later Gupta ruler of 
Mjgadha, Jivitagupta II, the name of one Baladitya occurs. 
In *he Sarnath Inscription of Prakafaditya, king of Ka& [Fleet, 
No. 79] two rulers*of his dynasty arc mentioned as Baladityas. 
R- D. Banerji [Pre-historic, Ancient and Hindu India, p. 194 ]i. 
is probably right when he identifies one of these Baladityas 

" *' 1 1 the one men honed by Yuan Chwang as the conqueror of 
Mihirakula. 


1 C.I.I., III, p. 92 f. 
F. 38. 
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If there is still uncertainty about the Mihirakula-Baladitya 
episode for lack of any corroborating epigraphic evidence, there 
Mihirakula’s * s none > however, of a crushing defeat in battle 
Defeat by Yasodh- of Mihirakula at the hands of a chief of Malwa, 
Ya£odharman by name, whose exploits are 
narrated in his Mandasor Inscription [Fleet, No. 33], in which it 
is stated, among other things, that Mihirakula, the Huna king, 
paid him homage. Verses 6 and 7 of the pra£asti describe in its 
characteristic style the Mihirakula-Ya^odharman episode : “ He 

[i.e. YasodharmanJ to whose two feet respect was paid with com¬ 
plimentary presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on the 
top of his head, by even that famous king Mihirakula whose 
head had never previously been brought into the humility of 
obeisance to any other save the god Sthanu, and embraced by 
whose arm the jHimalaya falsely prides'itself on being styled an 
inaccessible fortress, and whose forehead was painted through 
being now. for the first time bent low by the strength of his 
[Ya^odhariharfs] arm in the act of compelling obeisance.” 
From the above passage we can glean that the Huna Mihirakula 
was a very powerful monarch, was a devotee of Siva [Sthanu], his 
capital was in the Himalayan region or not very far from it ancf 
that he was subdued by Ya^odharman. Kalhatm mentions 
Mihirakula as a king of Ka£mlr. According to the Buddhist 
traditions, he had his capital at Sakala or Sialkot in the Punjab. 
His empire appears^to have extended from Kasmlr to Malwa 
from where he was. possibly ousted by Ya^odharman. 

The epigraph which records this event is undated, but it 

[Huna king’s defeat^must be placed after the .Vikrama era ^89, 

i.e. 532 A.D., the date recorded in a Mandasor 

DatcofYaso- inscription [Fleet, No. 35] which eulogises 
dharman Mihirkula . . Af .. . ! . 

battle YaSodharman but docs not mention Mihirakula. 

As the inscription [Fleet, No. 33] which refers 
to the Huna defeat by Ya^odharman is engraved by the same 
person Govinda who engraved the dated inscription [Fleet, No. 35] 
the probability is that the event fell within a few years on either 
side of the date [GjT AT).]. Dr. V. "Smith-s^suggestion that 
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idharman and Baladitya fought a combined battle agains 
Mihirakuia is of doubtful value. The probability is that two 
separate battles were fought—one by Baladitya for the defence 
of Magadha, and the other by Ya^odharman to free Central 



India from the Huna subjection. 

The rise to power and prominence of Ya^odharman is shrouded 
in mystery. His origin is unknown. He is 
Ya s °dhannan of described in the epigraph as ‘ Janendra ’ [a tribal 
ruler]. His capital was Mandasor [Western 
Malwa], where his inscriptions are found. The Mandasor 
epigraphs containing his pra^asti [Fleet, Nos. 33 and 35] 
give an eulogy of his exploits and conquests, including his 
victory over the Huna king Mihirakuia. Fie thus occupies an 
important place in the political history of the period under review. 
The court panegyrist tells us that he conquered the whole of 
India from the Himalayas in the north to Mahendra [Eastern 
Ghats] in the south, and from the Brahmaputra [Lauhitya] 
in the east to the Arabian Sea in the west [pa^chimadapayodhe] 
and that he was lord of the countries not possessed even by the 
Guptas and Flunas. There is, however, no reason to believe 
that Yalodharman actualy conquered the whole of the extensive 
land mentioned in the epigraph. It is a conventional pra^asti 
and need not be taken as eiftirely historical in all its details. The 
verses refer to the digvijaya which the king claims to have performed 
and gives the conventional boundaries of the Chakravartikshetrd . 
The facts, however, that he achieved the freedom of Central India 
by defeating Mihirakuia and probably also attacked th ■ Gupta 
kingdom in the east, appear to have no doubt. 


# [Sec. 2] 

THE MA1TRAKAS OF VALABHI 

One of the earliest powers which rose out of the ruins of the 
Gupta empire were the Maitrakas of Valabhi . Their chief Senapat: 
Bhatarka established his rule in Saura^htra with Valabhi as 
capital. Valabhi has been identified with Wala, near Bhavanngar* 
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Bhatarka, the founder of the dynasty of Valabhi rulers and 
his son and successor Dharasena I called themselves senapatis . 
The next five rulers are Dronasimha , Dhruvasena I , Dharapatta , 
Guhasena and Dharasetia II —all called themselves Maharajas. This 
shows that they either maintained nominal allegiance to the Guptas 
out of deference to them or temporarily owed allegiance to some 
other power, probably the Hunas. The Maliya [Junagadh State, 
Kathiawar] Copper-Plate inscription of Dharasena II [Fleet, 
No. 38] provides the names of his predecessors including that of 
the founder of the ruling dynasty and is dated in the Gupta year 
$£2= 571 A.D. The earliest dated record of the Valabhi rulers 
is the Bhumodara-Mahata [Kathiawar] copper-plate of the year 
183 [ = A.D. 502] issued by the third king of the dynasty Drona¬ 
simha [Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 18 f.]. Their rise to ruling power, 
therefore, may be dated about the close of the fifth century A.D., 
and in the sixth and seventh centuries they made themselves a 
considerable power in western India. One of the great kings 
of Valabhi was tflladitja who conquered Mo-la-po [Western 
, Malwa]. 1 Hu nephew Dhruvasena II was reigning when Yuan 
Chwang visited Valabhi. The pilgrim records the name of the 
king as Tu-lo-po-ta [ Dhruvabhtta ] and says that he was a nephew 
of Siladitya, the former king of Mo-la-po and a son-in-law of 
Siladitya [Harsha], king of Kanyakubja. fie was a man of hasty- 
temper and shallow views but was a sincere Buddhist [Watters, 
p. 246]. It is cleat that Valabhi must have been attacked by 
Harsha during his wars of conquest and expansion [infra], when 
Dhruvasena [Dhruvabhatta] was king and who had fled the 
country to take refuge with Dadda of Broach, and recovered his 
throne with the latter’s help. A peace was evidently patched up 
between him and Harshavardhana who cemented their friendly 
political alliance by making the Valabhi king his son-in-law. 
The pilgrim informs us that Dhruvabhatta was one of the kings 
who attended Harsha’s assembly at Prayaga as one of the emperor’s 
numerous allies. 

Slladitya I who acquired the second name Dharmaditya. 
Vide Alina [Khaira Dist. Gujarat] Copper-plate inscription of 
Siladitya VII [Fleet No. 39], p. 181. 
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Dhruvasena IPs son and successor was Dharasena IV. The 
Kheda [Kaira] grant [Ind. Ant., 1886, pp. 335-40] informs us that 


he assumed the full imperial title of Paramabhattaraka, Maharaja- 
dhiraja, Parameivara and Chakravartin, and of his conquest of the 
Gurjara. The grant was issued in G.E. 330 [ =A. D. 649] from 
his camp of victory [Vijayaskandhavara] located at Bharukach- 
chha [Broach], which shows his sovereignty over that place. The 
history of the Valabhl dynasty is blank until G.E. 447 [ == A.D. 
766], which is the date recorded in the Alina Copper-plate of 
foladitya VII who mentions in his epigraph several of his prede¬ 
cessors bearing the name Siladitya. Nothing more than their 


names is known from any source. It is, however, clear from the, 


epigraph that the Valabhl dynasty continued its political inde¬ 
pendence in full vigour up to the end of the 8th century A.D., 
and continued to maintain it until it was destroyed by the Arab 
invaders from Sind. 

Despite its short political history Valabhl played an important 
part not only as a great seat of learning and culture, but also a 

Commerce ^nd CCntre trac * e anc * cornmerce Bharukachchha 
Culture [Broach] which the Valabhl king conquered in the 

8th century A.D. was an entrepot of goods and 
traffic, extensively used for both internal and external trade. The 
capital city of Valabhi itself so fortunately situated in Kathiawar 
Was <c a port of international trade with numerous ware-houses 
full of rarest merchandise. ,, 1 The seventh and eighth centuries 
were the heyday of this greatness. Although most of their kings 
were Saivas, there is nothing on record to show that they perse¬ 
cuted Buddhism. In fact \uan Chwang who visited Valabhl 
at the beginning of the seventh century A.D. testifies to its king 
being a Buddhist. I-tsing who visited Valabhi shortly after Yuan 
Chwang found it a great centre of learning. 


of learning I n Valabhl occupied almost the same posi¬ 

tion as a seat of University learning in Western 
India, as Nalanda did in the Eastern India. Famous Buddhist 
scholars, Gunamati and Sthiramati were two leading scholars' 


1 A. S. Altekar, EAI, p. 124. 
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of the University at the middle in the 7th century A.D. [The 
Copper-Plate grant of Sthiramati, Ind. Ant. \T, p. 11]. Like 
Nalanda Valabh! was not a Buddhist centre of learning, 
only. In the Kathasaritsagara [Ch. XXXII] we find that even 
Brahman boys from the distant Gangetic plains used to come 
to Valabh! for higher education. I-tsing [p. 177] says that 
graduates of Valabh! were appointed to high executive posts. 
This shows that the subjects taught were varied in character and 
included both sacred and secular subjects. That the University _ 
enjoyed considerable intellectual freedom and was reputed ior 
catholicity is also clear from the pilgrim’s staterrient. He says 


that the scholars from all parts of India used to assemble at Valabh! 
and stay there for at least two or three’ years to discuss ‘ possible 
and impossible doctrines’. The university received consider¬ 
able support from the merchant princes of the wealthy city of 
Valabh! as also from the Maitraka kings who were great patrons 
of learning. 1 


[Sec. 3] 

THE LATER GUPTAS OF MAGADIIA AND mAlWA 

The Gupta Empire, as we have seen, broke up in the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. But some Gupta rulers were reigning 
in North-Eastern India and Mahva which they must have recovered 
after the destruction of the Hunas. What relations they had 
with tfte imperial Guptas is not known. May be they were des¬ 
cended from Puragupta. Their territory in the North-East was 
confined to Magadha and its neighbourhood. For this reason 
they are designated as the Gupta rulers of Magadha. In order 
to distinguish them from the previous imperial Gupta rulers 
they are alo called as the later Gupta rulers, fhe names of 
eleven later Gupta rulers of Magadha have been found and their 
reign-period covers roughly 200 years. Their genealogical tree 
can be drawn from two inscriptions: [1] the Aphsad [Gaya] 


1 lb. p. 125. 
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Adityasena, 1 : gives the names of the first eight 
and their relations to each other [2] the Deo-Bafanark [Shaha- 
bad Dist.] inscription of Jivitagupta II 2 provides the names of the 
remaining three. One Gupta king, Devagupta is known from 
•Harsha’s inscriptions at Banskhera and Madhubana. 

The founder of the line is Krishmgupta . We know very little 
of him or of his son Harshagupta and grandson Jivitagupta I. The 
fourth king, Kumaragupta was a powerful monarch. A new 
power was rising in Bihar and U. P. which gave constant trou¬ 
ble to the Guptas of Magadha. They were the Maukharis \tnfra] 
Kumaragupta defeated the Maukhari king I^anavarman. This 
extended the Gupta territory as far as Prayaga where Kumara- 
gupta’s funeral rites were performed [Fleet, No. 42]. His son 
Damodaragupta was, however, killed 3 by Hanavarman’s son, Sftrva- 
varman, and Magadha for some time, came, urfider the Maukharis. 
Damodaragupta’s son and successor was Mahasenaguptcu- He 
is probably to be identified with the king of Malwa whose sons 
Kumaragupta and ,Madhavagupta were sent as companions of 
Harsha, as stated in the Harshacharita . If the identification is 
correct, as most probably it is, then it ; s clear that Mahasen'agupta 
must have retired to Malwa and ruled the principality when 
Adityavardhana, father of Prabhakaravardhana was reigning in 
Tfiane^vara. The Madhubana grant and the Sonpat Copper-seal 
inscription 4 of Hai^havardhana - name the mother of Prabhakara¬ 
vardhana aVKlahasenagupta.' The Aphsad inscription also states 
that JMahascnagupta’s son Macfhavagupta had u the desire to asso¬ 
ciate himself 'with the gloriou§. Harshadcva.” It may thus be k 
inferred that Mahasenagupta was keen to cultivate /hf /.friendship 
of the Vardhanas of Thanc^vara first giving his sister in mar¬ 
riage to Adityavardhana and then sending his two young sons to 

1 Fleet No. 42. 0 

2 lb., No. 46. 

3 Pandit K. C. Chartopadhyaya [D. R. Whandckur Volume pp. 
181 ff]. argues that the passage does not indicate the death of 
Damodaragupta but that he swooned. 

4 Fleet No. 42. 
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Thanesvara to serve as companions of Prince Iiarsha. That the 
alliance was eminently successful is proved by the fact that Maha- 
senagupta not only recovered the lost territory from the Mauk- 
haris but also, as the Aphsad Inscription records, ‘ won a great 
victory over the illustrious Susthitavaraman, king of Kamrupa, 
the fame of which is still sung on the banks of the river Lauhitya ’ 
[Brahmaputra]. The reign of Mahasenagupta is a fixed point of 
chronology of the later Gupta kings of JMagadha, as his contem¬ 
poraneity with Adityavardhana and Prabhakaravardhana, the 
grandfather and father respectively of Harsha is beyond any doubt. 

Harsha’s empire included Magadha, and he put on throne of 
Magadha his friend and ally Madhavagupta , the son of Maha¬ 
senagupta. But the name of another Gupta ruler of Malwa, 
Devagupta , occurs in the Madhubana inscription, whom we 
have to place somewhere between Mahasenagupta and Madha- 
vagupta. According to the Harshacharita the wicked lord of 
Malv a, in alliance with Sasanka, lord of Gauda [Bengal] killed 
the Maukhari king of Kanauj, Grahavarman, and imprisoned 
his queen Rajya^rl, and her brother Rajyavardhana the 
king of Thanesvara, defeated the Gupta king “ with ridi¬ 
culous ease.” Bana does not mention his name. But we know 
from the Madhubana plate that a Gupta king named Devagupta 
was defeated by Rajyavardhana. So we may take Devagupta 
as the adversary of Grahavarman and later defeated by Rajyavar¬ 
dhana. Devagupta, therefore, was probably the eldest son of 
Mahasenagupta and succeeded to the throne of Malwa after his 
fathers death, while his two younger brothers, Kumaragupta 
and Madhavagupta were in the court of Thanesvara/ As king of 
MaKva he followed the traditional policy of his family against 
his hereditary enemies, the Maukharis of Kanauj. His defeat, 
however, by Rajyavardhana, a close relation of the Maukhari king 
and killed by Devagupta, led to the annexation of Malwa, as 
related by Bana. The line of Gupta kings of Malwa thus came to 
an end with Devagupta whom we may designate as Devagupta 
I as distinct from another Devagupta who came later. It is 
significant that the Aphsad Inscription omit:, the name of Deva¬ 
gupta from the list and the Deo-Barnark Inscription gives us the 
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onCsmemberment but built up a powerful empire, established 
peace and order and gave to the people under his rule the 
benefits of an enlightened administration and patronage to 
culture. 

Harshavardhana was a prince of the royal House of 
Thancnsvara. His elder brother was Rajyavardhana, the father 

Prabhakara-vardhana and the sister Rajya^ri who 
Early Life was married to King Grahavarman of Kanauj. 

Being thus allied to the king of Kanauj, 
Prabhakaravardhana wag'ed successful wars against the 
Malavas, the Hfinas of North-western Punjab and the Gur- 
jaras ot Rajputana. In 604 when Prabhakaravardhana sent out 
an expedition under Rayavardhana to chastise the Hunas, the 
young Plarshavardhana also accompanied" him 'to receive his 
baptism in fire. In the battle-field, the two brothers heard 
the sad news that their father had been suddenly taken ill and 
died. Rajyavardhana had already defeated the Hunas. He 
hastily returned to the capital and was crowned king. But 
troubles soon thickened for the newly crowned king. Hardly 
had he sat, on the throne than the distressing news came 
that the king ot MaKva in alliance with King £a&nka of 
Bengal; had invaded the Maukhari capital Kanauj, killed 
his brother-in-law, Grahavarman and kept his "sister Rajyalr! 
a prisoner! Thereupon Rajyavardhana at once marched with a 
bvee of 10,000 troops to avenge the wrong done to his sister. 
Me met an advance-guard of the evening under the king of Ivlalwa 
and defeated him. But he failed to take Kanauj and recover his 
•Mster. Soon after he himsqlf was killed by Sas'ankaf RajyasTi,^ 

owever, managed to flee from her prison into the wilds of the 
Viadhyas. 


Thus the early life of Harshavardhana was spent amidst wars 
antl mi sfortunes. The lessons were not entirely lost upon 

• Accession • W f*" With a scholai " 1 y a «d religious bent of 
606 a.d. ' mind, Harshavardhana most reluctantly accepted 
. 1110 Position of kingship left vacant by his elder 

Mother's unexpected death. But once on the throne, the vouno 
F 40 
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kin<*, about sixteen years old, set his mind on restoring the 
shaken fortunes of his family and bringing the whole of Northern 
India under his rule. He commemorated his' accession in, 606 
A.D. by founding a new era known as the Harsha era. 

Immediately after his accession, he rescued his widowed 
sister from the forest home in the Vindhyas. He then proceeded 
on a career of conquest to the east to avenge 
His Wars and the death D f his brother. He evidently annexed 
his widowed sister’s kingdom to his own and 
removed his capital to Kanauj. He readily accepted an offer 
of a,-, alliance by Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa 
who wanted to ' safeguard his position against the aggran¬ 
disement of Sashka, the king of Bengal. { That this alliance 
was somewhat of the nature of a subordinate , alliance is evident 


from the fact that the ruler of Kamarupa was present in 
Marsha’s Kanauj Assembly with 20,000 elephants. He organised 
a mobile and formidable force of 5,000 elephants 20,000 
horse and 50,000 infantry which he kept constantly on war¬ 
footing for five and a half years. At the end of that period, that 
is, by 612 A.D. he made himself master of the whole of Upper 
India except the Punjab, part of Bengal^ and Orissa. There is no 
doubt that Bengal was under the rule of Sa^anka for a considerable 
time after 612, as the Ganjam Plate conclusively shows that Orissa 
was within the dominion of Sa^anka at least up to 619 A.D. 
Dhruvasena II, the king of Valabhi [Western Malwa] was 
signally defeated and in his distress sued for peace which was 
granted on. the terms that he should marry Harsha’s daughter 
and reign in his kingdom as a feudatory prince under him. 1 he 
dependencies of Valabhi, Cutch, add Suratha [Surat] also came 
under Harsha’s rule. As a result of his wars and conquests, he 
was able to build up an empire. '' 

His empire included the whole of the basin of the Ganges 
from the Himalaya to the Nar bada, besides Malwa and Gujrat. 

Besides, the distant kings of Assam in the 
1 .'.tent of his extreme cast and of Valabhi in the extreme 
west, acknowledged his suzerainty. Harsha 
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tic relations with China. He sent a Brah¬ 
man envoy to the Emperor of China in 64! A.D. In 645 
that envoy returned accompanied by a Chinese 

H relations >I wkh ^ ission bearin S a ™P l Y to Marsha’s despatch 
China anc * remained in India until 645 A.D. when he 

returned to China. Next year the Chinese 
sovereign sent a new mission under Wang-hiuen-tse' ' who had 
accompanied the earlier mission. 


The Harsha-Pulakesin War 

The only check that Marsha received in his career of con¬ 
quest was from Pulakesin II, ‘the Chalukv.a king of the Deccan. 
Yuan Chwang states [Watters II, .239] “ the great king Siladitya 
at this time was invading east and west and.coumries far and- neat 
were giving allegiance to him, but Mo-ba-la-tba [Maharashtra] 
refused to become subject to him, under the great king Pulakes'in If. 
Pulakesin had made himself the Lord Paramount of the South 
by his extensive conquests; rivalling those of Harsh* in the 
North. In the Life of Yuan Chwang is stated that Slladjtfya 
Kaja marched with his troops to contend with Pulakesin, but'was 
unable to subjugate him [Beal, p. 147]. This account of the 
Chinese traveller is corroborated by the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin II in S.E. 5 5 =- A.D. 634. In his characteristic style 
thej?oet Ravikirti describes the event of this battle in the fol'owjng ' 
verse thus : ‘‘"Marsha, whose lotus-feet were arranged with the rays 
of the-jewels of the diadems of hosts of feudatories prosperous 
with unmeasured might, through Pulakesin had his joy [barsba) K 
melted away by fear, having become loathsome with his tows 
of lordly elephants fallen in battle ” [Ind. Ant. Vllfy Another, 
verse in the same inscription shows that the battle was fought 1 ', 
on the , banks of the Reva [Narmada]. Further corroborations 
of this defeat of Marsha by Pulakesin are obtained by many , >ther 
inscriptions of this dynasty in which Pulakes'in has always been, 
referred to as defeating the glorious Sri Marsha, the lord of the 
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whole northern country, in consequence of which he acquired 
the second title of Paramesvara. 1 




^ Nepal and Kashmir 

The two border states of Nepal and Kasmlr were probably 
outside the empire of Harsha. Some scholars hold that Harsha’s 
conquests extended to Nepal, from the assumption that his era 
was in use there [Bhagavan Lai Indraji and Biihler in I.A., XIV, 
p. 420]. Dr. R. K. Mookerji [Harsha, pp. 30, 39 and 40] seems 
inclined to identify Nepal or Kasmlr with the inaccessible land 
of snowy mountains’. His bias for acceptance of Kasmlr as a 
dependency of Harsha on the above quotation is also proved by 
his references to the writings of Yuan Chwang relating to Ka£mlr 
as recorded in Watters T; 259 and in his Life. Dr. Mookerji 
concludes : “ The Life tells of an episode . . . which shows 
that Kasmlr in a way acknowledged the suzerainty of Harsha : 
the episode of Harsha compelling the king of Kahnlr to part with 
a relic of Buddha. Bana refers to c the inaccessible land of snowy 
mountains ’ 2 subdued by Harsha himself; and these phrases 
might signify Kasmir also.” [Harsha, p. 40]. He has already 
stated [lb. p. 30] rhat this land “ might mean Nepal.” 

Dr. Sylvian Levi does not accept the opinion of Bhagawan Lai 
Indraji and Buhler on the ground that “ Nepal at that time was 
a dependency of Tibet, which after Harsha’s death, helped Nepal 
in supporting the Chinese envoy Wang-hiuen-tse in his expedition 
against the usurper of Harsha’s throne ”. 3 Moreover, the use of 
'the Harsha era by a country does not necessarily prove that Nepal 
was a dependency of Harsha. Nepal was a close neighbour to 
Harsha’s empire in the north-east. We do not know the pro¬ 
venance of those inscriptions containing Harsha era. They were 


1 Samara samsakta sakalottard-pathehara $ri Harshavardbana - 

panljayopalabdhaparanjefvcirayaranarnadhtyah. 

3 He., Cowell and Thomas, pp. ioc-i. 

3 Harsha, p. 31. 
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ably in those parts of the Nepal territory which were con¬ 
terminous with Harsha’s empire. It may be that the" Nepal 
king adopted the Harsha sarfivat for those official epigraphs as 
being widely known and understood by the people of those 
particular localities of the inscription. This does not meet 
in any way the arguments of Dr. Sylvian Levi, as cited before. 
Dl*. Mookerji seems very much inclined to interpret the passage 
in the Harshacharita “ atra paramesvarena tush dr a - failo bhuv o durgaya 
grihita karaf/ n to include as Harsha’s dependencies Nepal or 
Kasmlr, particularly the latter, as his quoting the Chinese 
evidences of the episode of Harsha and the king of Kasmlr 
shows. We have seen above that Harsha’s sovereignty in 
Nepal was negatived by S. Levi and other researchers. The 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang has always spoken of Kasmlr as 
an independent state. Rajataranginl also treats of the country as 
such. The episode in the Life stated above proves nothing 
of the subordinate relationship of the king of Kasipir.. At least 
it does not prove that Ka^mir was not an independent and 
sovereign state. Then the question arises what is that ' £ inacces¬ 
sible land of snowy mountains ’ referred to in the Harsha - 
charita ? There is, no doubt, that Harsha’s empire comprised the 
whole of the present U. P., including ^s northern and north¬ 
eastern districts of Shahjahanpur, Pilibhit, Rampur; Muradabad, 
Bijnor, Shahranpur, Dehradun and Hardwar, The provenance 
of his Banskhera inscription is Shahjahanpur. It is not improbable 
that some of the hill-stations adjacent to these parts namely Garh- 
wai and Kumaun districts, whose peaks lie covered .in snow 
for most part of the year and which were undoubtedly-included 
in his empire gave the poet the inspiration for the'passage. 


Harsha and Sasanka 

Sa^anka, the king of Bengal [Gauda] was a great contemporary 
of Harsha. We have seen that Sa£ahka was an ally of Devagupt.., 
the ruler of Eastern Mahva, when the latter attacked and 

1 “ Here, .the overlord exacted tribute from an inaccessible 
land of snowy mountains.” 
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destroyed the power of Grahavarman of Kanauj. Harsha-Chari ta, 
our only source of information of the fact, stated above, further 
tells us that when Rajyavardhana, king of Thane^vara and brother- 
in-law of Grahavarman avenged the latter’s death by defeating 
the king of Maiwa, Sasanka invited him by false promises to his 
quarters and killed him there. “ Bana prepares us* for a great fight 
between Sasanka and Harsha when he tells us^that Harsha’s 
dlgvijaya commenced with elaborate preparations for war against 
the Gauda king whom he stigmatised as the ‘ vilest of Gaudas, 5 
‘ the vile Gauda serpent. 5 But regarding the actual fight Bana 
is completely silent. Neither do we get any positive informa¬ 
tion of any actual fight between the two rulers from the Chinese 
source either. All that Yuan Chwang says relates to the perse¬ 
cution-of Buddhism by Sasanka. He says that Sasanka, the king 
of Karna-Suvarna was a persecutor of Buddhism, broke up the 
Buddhist monasteries between Kusinagara and Varanasi, threw 
the stones of Pataliputra showing the Buddhist footprints into 
the Ganges, cut down the Bodhi tree at Gava, destroyed its roots 
down to the water and terraced what remained and tried to violate 
the Buddhist temple thereby replacing the image of the Buddha 
by that of Siva [Watters, II]. Sasanka was just dead when Yuan 
Chwang visited the Bodhi tree about 637 A.D. 

It seems, however as Mr. R. D. Banerji [History of Bengal 
in Bengali] suggests that the offer of alliance to Harsha [Supra, 
p. 314] from the distant king of Kamarupa was really due to the 
latter’s hostility to the Gauda king Sasanka. This alliance was 
eagerly welcomed by Harsha whose grievance against Sasanka 
was equally strong and which also fitted with his plan of digvijaya. 
The result, as Mr. Banerji suggests, must have been the defeat 
of Sasanka and the loss of Kanauj as well as Bengal which was 
annexed by Harsha and ultimately passed on to Bnaskaravarman 
after Marsha’s death. 

v Probably Sasanka retired after the loss of Karnasuvarna and 
retained his hold in some parts in the eastern coast up to at least 
A.D. 619 as can be gathered from the Ganjam Plate inscription 
of that year [Ep. Ind., VI., 143] in which one of his feudatories 
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ruling on the east coast, mentions Sasanka as a Maharajadhiraja. 
Yuan Chwang refers to a successful expedition against the 
Kongada [Ganjam] country in the east coast of which, according 
to the epigraphic record cited above, Sas'anka was the sovereign 
lord. This expedition was launched by Harsha about 645 
A.D. after Sasanka was dead. Bana refers to Sas'anka’s sphere » f 
political influence by using the term tfafafika Mandala in which 
he was shining in full glory. This must have included in his best 
days the whole of Bengal, some parts of Bihar and Orissa. It 
threatened the independence of Kamarupa in the east under 
Bhaskaravarman, arid Kanauj in the west under Grahavarman, 
with what reactions and ultimate result we have already shown. 

Sasanka probably worked his way up from a comparatively 
i humbl er position; of a mere-chief. An inscription [Fleet, No. 
78] designates him as the ‘ Maha-Samanta Saswnkadeva.’ lie 
has also issued a seal in Rohtasgajjl. [Bihar] as a Mahasamantt. 
But by 605-06 A.D., he became a greSt power indeed in the east. 
Lord of Karnasuvarna [Bengal, and some parts of Bihar and Orissa, 
llis sphere of influence which Bana describe as Sas'anka Mahd.ila 
thus extended over a large territory. It thttjatened in the east the 
independence of Kamarupa under Bhaskarvarman and in. the west 
Kanauj under Grahavarman'with the results already noticed. 
Sasanka was a strict B r a hmanist and a follower of the Saiva cult; 
as his gold coins show. This explains his hostility to Buddhism 
\\ hich he greatly persecuted, if the Chinese pilgrim is to be 
believed. He issued gold coins under the title of Sri li^hic i. On 
the obvv.-.. of these coins is found Siva reclining on his full bull 
Nandi, and behind him the disc ot .the moon and the legend 1 
Sasanka. 1 be-reverse shows Lakshmi standing on lotus [A flan. 
Gupta Coins, p. 147], ■ ■, v... ■ , 
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Harsha’a Administration 

Marsha.’- administration was based on benign principles a d 
was intensely personal in character. Instead ol 
relying onthc services of a trained hureuctvcv 
a’.inc, l\e Jjisonally super', iscd th • administration. 


Administrative 

Tours 
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He was always on toui* from province to province looking into 
the details of administration in each, punishing the evil-doers and 
rewarding the meritorious. Yuan Chwang tells us that while on 
the move, he made travelling palaces made of boughs and reeds 
at each halting place and that his marches were like state 
processions accompanied by hundreds of drummers, who beat a 
note on golden drums for each step taken. No other king was 
allowed to have such musical drums. 

For the purpose of administration the whole of the empire was 
divided into Bbuktis [provinces], Visbajas [Districts], and Gramas 
[villages.] The Madhubana Inscription of Harsha 
Administrative mentions the grama of Soma Kundaka, in the 
Designations of Visha y a of Kundadhani, in the Bhukd of 
Offices Ahichchhatra. We have seen in the Gupta ins¬ 
criptions that the viceroys and governors of the 
Gupta Emperors were called Uparika Maharajas, Kumaramatyas, 
etc. Probably Harsha followed the same system of names with 
slight or no variations. The Madhuban Plate provides us with the 
names of certain offices, e.g., Mahasamantad, Maharajas, Kumara¬ 
matyas, Uparikas, and Vishayapatis. The Mahasamantas or 
Maharajas were, of course, the local hereditary chiefs ruling their 
states under the aegis of the Emperor. They thus acted as ordinary 
Governors or Uparikas. The Vishayapati was the ch£lf officer 
of the district, his headquarters [as we have in the Basarh seals] 
being called Adhishthanas [offices and courts]. The grama was 
the unit of administration, its headman was called the gramika. 
\ not her important office of the village administration was the 
same -as in the Gupta bureaucratic system. The keeper ot land 
and other record s'Ptrstupjla of the Damodarapur Inscriptions is 
the Pustakarlt in the Harshacbarita [p. 47]. The fekhakas of 
the Gupta period were called Karanikrs [clerks] in the Harsha - 
ebarita. Besides these officers with specific functions, a class 
of officers called c general superintendents ’ \Sarvadh yaks has ] 1 

to the Adbyaksb&s mentioned in the 


were perhaps equivalent 
Harshacbarita [ p. 254]. 


Fleet, N *0-55 
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kintenancc of Departmental registers was a special rcature 


Departmental 

Records 


of Hatsha’s administration. Special officers 
were appointed to keep official records of all 
public events, good or bad, of both calamities or 


fortunate occurrences. 

Revenues of state were drawn from various sources. The 
rents from crown lands amounting to i/6th 
Sources of Revenue of the produce was the principal source. 

Presents from those who had occasion to see 
the king were another source of income. Custom was a pother 
source. We gather from the Madhuban inscription that there 
is a tax on the things sold. It seems that the merchants were 
required to pay some additional tolls at the ferries and fords 
on the rivers and at many points on the highways. On the 
whole taxation was light. Officials received grants of lands 
instead of pay. Personal service exacted from the subjects 
was moderate in amount. 


Criminal Law 

Criminal law was more severe than that of the Guptas. Roads 
were less safe than in the time of Fa-hien’s visit. Mutilation as 
a mode of punishment, abandoned by the Guptas, was awarded 
now. Trial by ordeal also existed. 

Liberal provision was made for charity to various religious 
communities. Like A£oka, he set up innumerable* benevolent 
institutions for the benefits of travellers, the 
poor and the sick. Rest houses were built in 
both towns and villages and provided with food 
and dtink, also medicine in charge of qualified 
physicians to treat those who fell sick there. Like his prototype 
Asoka, he also endowed many religious establishments for the 
benefits of both Hindus and Buddhists. His charitable distribu¬ 
tions at the quinquennial Assembly at Prayaga are unique in chnr^c- 
ter in as much as he made himself a pauper there. Six times did 
he thus give away his accumuhuior s at Prayaga. His smaller 
charities were innumerable, i 
F. 4i 


Charities and Ins¬ 
titution of Public 
benefits 
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Harshavardhana commanded a la£ge standing army composed 
of 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. During 
Yuan Chwang’s visit, the cavalry had gone up to 
Defence. 100,000 and the elephant corps to 60,000. There 
was also a camel corps. Besides, troops were 
supplied by tributary and allied princes. For instance, Kumara 
ofKamrupa visited Harsha with 2000 elephants. According to. 
Bana, Harsha acquired a good many elephants as presents 
from tributary princes. 1 Horses were imported from the 
western regions, such as Sind, modern Afghanistan and Persia. 
Besides the regular military officers there were Superintendents 
of barracks. Royal stables were managed by a large staff of - 
fodderers, grooms and overseers. 2 Yuan Chwang states that" 
recruitment was made by public proclamation stating the remu¬ 
neration for recruits. The royal guards were recruited from 
heroes of proved valour. They formed a sort of hereditary 
military aristocracy. 3 Frontiers were properly guarded and 
towns were enclosed by walls 4 . 

Education received careful attention of Harsha. Government 


gave liberal grants towards the spread of literacy and infusion of 

_ . . higher learning. He endowed monasteries and 

Education and , . , c , 

Literature higher seats of learning where innumerable 

monks and Brahmans received education. A 
number of literary men of whom Banabhatta was the greatest 
lived in his court and enjoyed the royal patronage. Harsha himself 
was a literary man of high merit and an accomplished calligra- 
,‘Hst. Among the works composed by him, three Sanskrit 

plays, the Na^'ianda, the Ratnavali and the Prijadarfika still exist 
to testify to the literary attainments of the royal author. Bana, 
the court-poet, wrote his famous book, the Harsha Charita, a 

historical romance containing a panegyric account of the deeds of 


1 He. p. 66. 

“ Watters, IT. p. 343 ; Beal I. p. 230. 
J lb. I. p. 171. 

1 Beal, J, p. 8j. 
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Harsha. Allowing for the childish exaggerations of the virtues 
and unworthy flatteries of the royal patron, the book is evidence 
of the high standard of the Sanskrit literature which a really cap¬ 
able writer could produce and is a valuable contemporary literary 
source of history. 


Harsha’s Religion 

It is difficult to say what religion Harsha actually belonged to, 
although it is clear that he had leanings towards Buddhism and 
was partial to it. In his personal conduct, he practised the Bud¬ 
dhist law of life and like Asoka strictly enforced the Buddhist 
prohibition against the killing of life of animals. As already 
stated, his benevolent activities for the good of humanity were 
carried on ASokan model. His father P-abhakaravatdhana 
was devoted to the worship of the sun, but Harsha distributed 
his devotions among the three deities, the Sun, the Siva and the 
Buddha and erected costly temples for the service of all three. 


During his time Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanical Hinduism 
flourished side by side and the followers of the various religions 
lived peacefully together. It is probable that the king sought 
to win universal popularity from all sections of his subjects as 
well as divine support by doing honour to the principal gods 
of popular worship. This fact alone accounts for the apparent 
eclecticism in Harsha’s religion. We have it on the testimony 
of Yuan Chwang that in the Assembly at Prayaga, Harsha wor¬ 
shipped the image of the Buddha on the first day,\the image of 
of the Sun on the second day and that of Siva on th\ third day. 
There is, however, evidence to suppose that in Harsha’s closing 
years, Buddhism, received the chief share of the royal favour 
Innumerable monasteries anti stupas were built up along the 
banks oi the sacred Ganges. His leanings towards 'Buddhism 
were certainly strengthened by his meeting with Yuan Chwang 
while he was in camp in Bengal. 

The Assembly which Harsha held on tne occasion of 'man 
Chwang’s visit to his capital and his quinquennial 
Assembly at assemblies at Prayaga bear ample testimony to 
the emperor’s devotion to Buddhism and inspect 
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fof the other two faiths stated above. Both these assemblies 
have been graphically described by Yuan Chwang as follows. 
Harsha received bis valued guest Yuan Chwang at his camp in 
Bengal. He determined to hold a great Assembly at Kanauj m 
his reception. In order to give the utmost publicity of the 
Master’s teaching, he organised a unique religious procession from 
Bengal right up to his capital city Kanauj. The king accompanied 
bv Yuan Chwang led the march along the southern bank o tic 
Ganges. A train of no less than eighteen tributary lungs many 
thousands of Buddhist monks and an enormous multitude kept 
the train. His ally, the king of Kamarupa, with a large but less 
numerous following kept pace with him on the opposite bank. 

Bv a slow march of about six miles or so per day, the Emperor 
reached Kanauj in the course of ninety days. T he king ot ama- 
tupa, who had reached the capital earlier and the Raja of \ alabhi, - 

received the Emperor at the western gate. 

In the capital, a splendid monastery with a shrine was spetialiy 
erected upon the banks of the Ganges. In that monastery was 
also built a tower too feet high in which was kept a golden statue 
of the Buddha, equal in size of the king’s statue. Another go den 
Statue } feet high was carried daily in procession headed by 
Harsha and followed by twenty Rajas and three hundred elephants. 
Harsha, as he moved along, scattered on every side, pearls, golden 
flowers and other precious substances in honour of the ‘ Three 
Jewels,’ Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha. Then he washed the 
ima«e at the altar with his own hands, bore it on his shoulders 
to the western tower and there offered to it thousands of silken 
robes, embroidered with gems. These ceremonies lasted for 
■seventy-five days, 1 

The Assembly at Prayaga was held every five years by Harsha. 

The one that was held, after the Assembly at 
The Assembly kanauj, i n 643 A.D. and to which Yuan 

at Prayaga Chwang was also invited was the sixth of its 

kind. This Assembly, like the previous one, was also attended 


1 E.H.I., 4 th Ed., p. 5<H- 
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T>y all the vassal kings. Besides half a million people, including 
poor orphans and destitutes, invited Brahmans and ascetics 
attended the ceremony which continued for seventy five days 
with great eclat. The religious ceremonies were eclectic, charac¬ 
teristic of the times. Three special days were reserved for per¬ 
forming three popular forms of worship. On the first day, the 
image of the Buddha received honour of the highest class, the 
images of the Sun and the Siva were worshipped on the second 
and third day respectively. On each day of worship and on 
subsequent days, charities were distributed on a lavish scale. 
Monks, Brahmans, ascetics, poor and destitutes all came for 
a substantial share of the king’s charity, so that, at the end, he 
exhausted the accumulations of five years and paupered himself 
so completely that he had to beg from his sister [Rajya£ri] an 
ordinary second-hand garment to put on and rejoiced that his 
treasure had been all spent in the cause of religion. 

Yuan Chwang left his royal host at Prayaga on his return 
journey home. This was the last quinquennial assembly which 
Harsha iived to participate in, for he died at the beginning of 
647 A.D., four years after the Prayaga Assembly. 



CHAPTER XIV 


POLITICAL CONDITION OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM 
THE DEATH OF PIARSHA TO THE MUHAMMADAN 
CONQUEST 

The death of Harsha was quickly followed by the disruption 
of the empire which Harsha had so laboriously built up. Harsha 
did not leave behind him an heir to the throne, 

Effect of Harsha’ s w pj c j 1 was USU rped by his minister Arjuna. 

Death. * - 1 - - . c 

It is related in a Chinese book that the head or 

the Chinese envoy, Wang-hiuen-tse, who visited shortly after 

Ilarsha’s death, was attacked, "his goods plundered and some of his 

attendants killed. Wang-hiuen-tse managed to escape with his life 

to Nepal. The Tibetan king Strong-tsan-Gampo, who was 

married to a Chinese princess, gave him troops with which he 

captured Tirhut, defeated Arjuna in a series of battles and took 

him prisoner to China. The description of the empire which thus 

began continued and within a short time after Harsha’s death, 

numerous independent kingdoms sprang up. From this time on 

until the Muhammadan conquest, the unity of the empire was 

lost, the imperial history of India took the place of dynastic 

1 istories of many important states. 


THE THREE BORDER STATES 

The three border states of Kamarupa [Assaml, Nepal and 
Ka£mlr claim our attention first. 

Located at one corner of India and protected by natural barriers, 
the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa retained her independence even 
during the Mauryan rule. In the tourth cen¬ 
tury A.D., it acknowledged the over-lordship 
of and paid taxes to the Gupta kings but retained its autonomy 
in internal administration. In the seventh century x\.D. the 

326 
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; of Kamarupa was Bhaskaravarman. Dreading the rising 
power of Sa^anka, Bhaskaravarman entered into a friendly 
alliance with Harshavardhana who, he knew, was an enemy 
of Sa^anka. After the death of Sa^anka, Bhaskaravarman 
came to be looked upon more as a feudatory vassal than 
an equal ally. This is proved by the fact that when Bhas¬ 
karavarman refused to send the* Chinese pilgrim who was 
then living with him to Harsha, the latter threatened dire 
^ punishment and the former yielded and afterwards attended the 
Kanauj and Allahabad Assemblies along with other of Marsha’s 
vassal princes. After the death of Harsha, Bhaskaravarman asserted 
his i ndep endence which, however did not last long. A barbarian, 
Silastambha by name, overpowered him and Kamarupa passed 
under Mlech ha rule for nearly three hundred years. 

Nepal was included in the empire of Afoka. It was outside 
the Kushana empire but acknowledged the sovereignty of Samudra- 
Ncpal 8 u P ta - In the seventh century, it came under 

the influerfte of Tibet and after Harsha’s death, 
fully passed under Tibetan rule for half a century!" In A.D. 703, 
the Nepalese asserted their independence by defeating and killing 
the ruler of Tibet. 


Enclosed by mountain barriers, the valley of Kasmir has ordi¬ 
narily remained politically isolated from India except during 

Kasmir ^ ^lauryan and Kushana periods. Afoka 

held sway over it and Buddhism spread in 
tic country during his rule. Kanishka also ruled the valley 
as part of his .empire and held his great council of the 
Buddhists in Kundalavana Vihara there. In the first quarter 
of the sixth century A.D., the terrible Iluna leader, after bcin_t 
defeated by Narasimhagupta Baladitya and Yas'odharman, 
took refuge in Kashmir. The king of Kas'mir received him 
kindly and placed in his charge a small territory. But th< 
traitor soon killed his benefactor and seized the tkrone. But 
he did not live long to enjoy his ill-gotten gains, having died 
a year after his etcacherous crime. In the seventh ceranry, a 
powerful Hindu dynasty arose in Kashmir. The founder of this 
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'jmnstf was Durlabhavardbana. It was during his rule that the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited Kas'mir. His son and 
successor Pratapaditya built the town of Pratapapura. The great¬ 
est king of the dynasty was Lulitaditya Mnktapida who ascended 
the throne about 624 A.D. He conquered the Punjab, Kanau, 
as well as Dardistan and Kabul. The beautiful Martand temple 
dedicated to the Sun god was built in his reign. After his death 
Tabout 760 A.D.], Kalmir lost its foreign possessions and sank 
into obscurity. At the close of the eighth century, JvWt tried 
to recover the lost fortunes of his house but failed. In the 

twelfth century, its king Jyasitoba [1 1*7-11 5 5 A.D.] recovered 
some of its lost prestige. He was the patron, of the famous his¬ 
torian and poet Kalhana of KaSmlr. In the fourteenth century, 
it passed under the rule of a Muhammadan adventurer, Shah Amir, 
who conquered Kasmir about 1340 and founded a new dynasty 
which retained its independence until 1586 when it was conquered 

by Akbar. * _ , . , 

The most outstanding feature in this period was the rise o 

the warlike race of the Rajputs and foundation of numerous Raj¬ 
put kingdoms in North India. During the 

Rise of the Rajputs periods preceding and following the supremacy 
of first and the last Gupta dynasty, many 
foreism races like the S.aka_s, the Pahlayas and the Hunas had come 
to India, settled in the country and merged in the older popu¬ 
lation, having adopted the manners, customs and religion of then 
Hindu neighbours. These Hinduised foreigners formed a new 
race in which the warlike qualities of the sturdy peoples of 

< cntral Asia were united with their devotion to, and pride, in tl,e 

hIL religion and traditions. The chiefs of these new races 
chimed their descent from the old Hindu gods the Sun, the 
Moon and Agni etc. The Hindu priests found m them the 
fimest upholders of Hinduism. And since government 
and fighting were their chief occupations, they were re¬ 
cognised by the Hindu priests as Kshatriyas. The chiefs and then 
followers called themselvc Rajputs (MjputraS or princes . 
Thus the new Kshatriyas and the Rajputs became identical terms, 
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portions of northern plains originally settled by them 
got the name of Rajputana. 

One oi these Rajput races was the Gurjaras who in the first half 
of the eighth century ruled Eastern Rajputana and Malwa. The 
The ruling family belonged to the Pratlhara clan and 

Gurajara-Pratihara hence the dynasty of king is known in history as 
Rings of Kanauj ^ £ ur j ara Pratihara. The Arabs who had 
conquered Sind in 712 A.D. despatched about 725 A.D. a formi¬ 
dable force which having overran Cutch, Kathiawar, Northern 
Gujarat and Southern Rajputana, knocked at the gates of Western 
Malwa. The Pratlhara chief, Ndpabbaia gave them a crushing 
defeat and thus saved Northern India from the earliest Muham¬ 
madan invaders. This explains more than anything else why 
the earliest Muhammadan invaders of India, the Arabs, remained 
confined to that desert without penetrating into the heart of India. 
Nearly a century later his descendant Nagabhata invaded the 
Gangetic region and conqured Kanauj. The capital of this enlarged 
kingdom was then transferred frorrv Ujjain to Kanuaj. They 
remained in possession of Kanauj for two centuries until 1018-19 
when Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni occupied the city. Nagab- 
hatas’ grandson, Mihira Bhoja was a powerful king of thus dynasty. 

Me enjoyed a long penod of reign [c. 840-90 A.D.] over an exten¬ 
sive dominion, almost an empire, which included the cis-Sutlaj 
districts of the Punjab, most of Rajputana, the greater part of the 
present l nited Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Gwalior 
territory. Being a worshipper of Vishnu, Mihira Bhoja assumed 
the title of Adivaraba , one of the incarnations of Vishnu. Base 
silver coins inscribed with that title have been found abundantly 
in different parts of Northern India. Their abundance and pro¬ 
venance prove the long duration and wide extent of: Bhoja rule. 
After Mihira Bhoja’s death, his son Mabendrapala reigned for about 
two decades with undiminished prestige. During his reign, 
the great Prakrit poet, Rajsckhara, the author of Karpura -V 
Matijari lived in his court. He was .succeeded first by his eldest 
son Bhoja T1 who died early and then by his younger son 
h LJripdLi. The greatness of the Pratlhara empire of Kanauj 

F. 42 
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began to wave from his reign.’ In 916 A.D. the Rashtrakuta lung 
India III, invaded Kanauj and captured it. Mahipala in his dis¬ 
tress, sought and obtained the help of the Chandella king of 
Jeiakabhulcti and recovered' Kanauj. The next noteworthy lung 
Devapala[c. 940-55 A.D.) lost the fort of Kalanjar to the Chandella 
king Yasovarman and also had to surrender to him the much- 
prized image of Vishnu which was the deity of his house. During 
the reign of his-successor, Vijayapala [c. A.D. 955-60], Gwalior 
became independent. His strand successor, MySpSla joined the 
confederacy of Hindu princes to oppose Sabuktigin and shared 

their defeat ih 9^ and final V in 1008 A ‘ D ‘ ^ * e 
Kurram Valley. Early in. 1019 Sabuktigin’s son and successor the 
famous Mahmud Qhazni invaded Kanauj which fell into his hand 
rather easily, -^tjyapala who played, the part of a coward 

retired to the other'side'of t&e' Ganges leaving Kanauaj in the 

hands of the victor. The names of the only two of his successors 
known to history—T 'rilochanapala and I adopala, who 


arc 


ruled over a much truncated kingdom of Kanauj. The for¬ 
mer figures as thbiuthor of the Jhunsi Plate Inscription granting 
this village to'a Brahman and the latter in the Kara Inscription 
granting the village of Pabhosa near KauSambI to a resident of 

that place 1 , , 

About the end of the eleventh century, Kanauj passed uncet 

the rule of the Gaharwat or Rathor dynasty whose founder was 
Cbandradcva. His grandson Govindachandra 
The Gaharwa'r r x 114-60] restored to a large extent the ancient 
dynasty of Kanauj q £ j£ anau j as his numerous land grants 

nd widely circulated coins prove. The fifth and last king of this 
dynasty was Jajachandra [A.D. 1160-95] or better known as 
[ ' ■band in the popular Hindi poems and tales of Northern India. 
His bitter feud with his cousin, the war-like Prhhviraja of Ajmer, 
in which other princes also were implicated as allies on both sides, 
gave the famous Muhammad Ghori the long-sought for oppor- 
to invade Hindi- in His & ■ entirely tailed, 


1 Both these inscription: have been adequate ly noticed in the 
am hut’s book An Early Hrslorj af Kau/ambi , pp. 95 - 99 - 
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: being decisively defeated by Prithxvlraja in the Feld of 
Tirouri or Tarain near Thane£war [A.D.1191]. Two years later, 
Muhammad Ghori returned to the attack and defeated Prithiviraja 
on the same battle-field [A.D. 1193]. The victory was followed 
by the capture of Ajmer and Delhi and was the beginning of the 
systematic conquest of India by the Muhammadans. In none 
of these two battles did Jaichand lend his powerful support but 
kept away in foolish petulance born of personal jealousy of Prith- 
vlraja. From Delhi, Muhammad Ghori marched against jaich¬ 
and defeated him on the banks of the Jumna near Etawah. 
Jaichand paid the price of his folly and unpatriotism with his defeat 
and death, being killed in battle. The victory was followed by the 
capture and sack of Kanauj and Benares. From now onward 
the story of the independent kingdom of Kanauj under Hindu 
Rajas was over. The city of Kanauj, as we have seen, played an 
important part as the capital of Marsha’s empire and then during 
the intervening centuries as the centre of the greatest political 
activity in Northern India under the rule of the Gurjara-Pratlhara 
a/nasty and then of Gaharwar dynasty. * 

The ancient name of Bundelkhand was Jeji\kabhukti. It was 
included in the Pratihara empire of Kanauj. In the ninth 
centujy A-D. the Chandella chief Ya^ovarman 
of Bundelkhand esta ktished an independent kingdom there and 
conquered ICalanjara 'which' v b£came the strong 
hold of his kingdom. Mahoba was chosen-as" the capital. • Besides 
the founder of the kingdom, the most eminent'members of tin- 
dynasty were Dhafiga and Kirtivurman . The former joined the ' 
Northern League against Mahmud of Gliazni and the latter over¬ 
threw •Kama, the powerful ruler of Chedi. Klrri^arman was 
a-'jxitron of learning. An interesting play entitled the Prabodba- 
Chandrodij/a was produced and acted in the royal court. His memory 
is also preserved by a beautiful lake of the name of Kirat Sagara, 
situated near Mahoba. The last Chandella Raja to enjoy indepen¬ 
dence was Paramal who first submitted to Prilhviraja Chauhan 
jn 1 182 and then to Kutb-ud-din in 1203 A. D. 

The Chandella princes werelgreat builders. * In addition to the 
beautiful lake near Mahoba whose construction is attributed to 



Kirtivarman, a number of splendid temples built by them still 
exist at Khajuraho. 

The Kalachuti dynasty of Chedi ruled over the region south of 

the Narmada and north of the Godavari. Tripuri 1 near' 

Jubbalpore was their capital. They also like 

The Chedi King- ^ Chandella were at first subordinate to the 
dom ot Kalachuri , , . . , , 

Pratiharas and asserted their independence in 

the middle of the ioth century. The founder of this independent 

kingdom was L.7 hshtnciHciruja who is described as a conqueror .md 

a hero. About the middle of the 11 th century, the Chedi chief, 

Kama was humbled by the Chandella King Kirtivarman. At the 

beginning of the 15th century, the Chedi possessions were lost 

by the rise of independent dynasties of the Ganapatis of 

Warraneal, the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Baghela Rajputs 

who named their region on the Narbada Baghelkhand. 

Another Rajput State, that of theParamaras of Malwa, rose 
on the ruins of the Pratihara empire of Kanauj. The founder of 
the dynasty was a chief named Upendra \c. 820 

The Paramaras of A D I The p ara maras of Malwa are noted for 
Malwa “ # ^ 

their patronage to learning. The seventh Raja,. 

named Tvlunja [A.D. 974-95] w as a g reat P atron P oets 
and was himself a poet of no small reputation. The two 
tamous writers, Dhananjaya and Dhanika lived in his 
court. The most famous king of tnis dynasty was Bhoja, 
popularly known as Raja Bhoja of Dhara which was at that time 
the capital of Malwa. He ruled for forty-two years [A.D. 1018- 
60]. Like Munja he was an unstinred partron of learning. He 
himself was a learned author of many valuable works on astronomy 
architecture, the art of poetry and other subjects. He constructed 
a beautiful lake, the Bhojnur lake, which is situated south-east 
of Bhopal and occupies an area of 250 square miles. The bed 
of the lake is now a fertile plain intersected by the Indian Mid¬ 
land Railway. He founded a famous Sanskrit College whose 

1 In 1939 Tripuri, now reduced to a village had the distinction 
of being the venue of rhe 54th session ot the Indian National 
Congress. 
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site is now occupied by a mosque at Dhara. It is no wonder 
that Raja Bhoja figures as a most enlightened king in history and 
fables. This accomplished prince fell a victim to an attack of 
the confederate kings of Gujarat and Chedi. He was presumably 
the last independent ruler of the dynasty which lasted as a purely 
local power until the beginning of the 13 th century when 
it passed over the rule of the Tomara dynasty and then of the 
Chauhans. 

The Chauhan clan of Rajputs ruled the principalities of Sam- 
bhar and Ajmer. In the middle of the 9th century, the Chauhan 

chief Vigrab a-raja also known as Visaladeva, 
The Chauhanas '— r~ ' —v— ^ —■ 

of Ajmer and conquered Delhi from the Tomara chief. He 

D el hi was a f amous author and a great patron of litera¬ 

ture. He was succeeded by his nephew, the 
famous PritfmrCjti Chaiihan.\v\\o played a conspicuous part in the 
history’of India on the eve of the Muhammadan conquest. The 
exploits of P;ithiviraja or Rai Pithore, famous in song and story, 
have been immortalised by his court poet Chand Bardai in his 
grand epic, Vri thin raja Rase. There was a great rivalry between 
him and Raja Jaichand of Kanauj who proved to be his sworn 
and implacable enemy. The story goes that the accomplished 
daughter of jaichand, Satfiyukta had developed tender feelings 
for Prithlviraja, tales of whose brave deeds had reached her. 
Raja Jaichand held a svayamvara ceremony of his daughter to 
which were invited all the princes except Prithviraja who was ' 
represented by a statue to serve as a gate-keeper. The fathers’ 
intention to insult her lover was, however, frustrated by Sarfiyukta 
who placed the nuptial garland round the neck of the statue. 
During the night, Prithviraja, who was present in the city in 
disguise, carried her off after overcoming all oppositions. In 
A.D. 1182, he captured Mahoba, the capital of the Chandella 
Raja Paramal. Thus ruling over Sambhar, Ajmer, Delhi and 
Bundelkhanda, he was looked upon as the greatest king in Northern 
India, But the greatest reputation ot Prithviraja rests on his 
gallant resistance to the flood of Muhammadan invasion led by 
Muhammad of Ghor. 
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This remarkable man who laid the foundation of Muhammadan 
rule in India was the chief of Ghor, a mountainous country to 
the east of Herat. It was at first a dependency of the kingdom 
of Ghazni. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni nearly two hundred years 

before Sihabuddin Ghori had invaded India, not less than seven¬ 
teen times [1001-54 A.D.], sacked the cities of India, including 
Kanauj, Benares and Somanatha, was a m_ere raider and plunderer. 
He had built and beautified his capital Ghazni with the rich booty 
he had taken from India. The only permanent foot-hold* he 
had left in India was the Punjab. About the middle of the 12th 
century A.D., hostility broke out between the House of Ghor 
and the House of Ghazni. ° Alauddin, king of Ghor, razed the 
magnificent city of Ghazni to the ground and set the ruins to 
flames The kings of Ghazni found a shelter in their Indian foot¬ 
hold that had been created by Mahmud of Ghazni two hundred 
years ago. But the Ghori kings followed the Ghazni rulers to 
India, "shihabuddin Ghori, the associate ruler with his brother 
Ghiyasud-din" Ghori, wrested the Punjab from Khusru Malik, the 
tot king of the House of Ghazni. The conquest of the Punjab 
brought the dominions of the Ghori kings to the confines of the 
kingdom of Prithviraja, the greatest king of Northern India a 

that time. 

Talcing advantage of the hostility between the two most 
powerful rulers of Northern India, Prithiviraja and Jaichand 
Sihabuddin Ghori who with a general’s eye had 

First battle of | watching the situation for some time from 
Tarain n 9 c^.p. £ the fest attack in The task 

of defending the independence of India devolved on Prlthviiaja 
and he took it up with his characteristic valour. He organised a 
confederacy of the Hindu princes from which Jaichanda kep 
aloof. The two armies met on the field of Iarain ot 'am 
between Thane^vara and Karnal. The vigorous charge led by 
Ghori to the centre of the Rajput army was warded off and a 
flanking movement led by Prithviraja completely surrounded the 
invading army. Sihabuddin Ghori just managed to escape wi 
great difliculty. Prithviraja won a decisive victory. 
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Two years later, the indomitable Sihabuddin returned to the 
attack. Prithiviraja and his allies again met him on the same 
battle-field as before. This time his army was 
completely routed. He stood his ground re¬ 
sisting to the last minute and was captured.^ 
The invader killed his royal and gallant captive 
in cold blood. With the death of Prithvlraja, 
the Sun of Hindu glory set for ever. The victory of Tarain was 
followed by the occupation of Ajmer and Delhi. Jaichand could 
not escape the nemesis that overtook Prithvlraja and his allies. 
He paid the price of his unpatriotic conduct by falling a prey to 
the advancing host of the invaders on the battle field near 
Etawah in 1194. Kanauj and Benares were occupied and sacked 
by Muhammad Ghori. The foundation of the Muhammadan 
rule in India was firmly laid and quickly extended to include Bihar 
and Bengal. 

The eastern portion of Harsha’s empire including Bihar and 
Bengal broke up into petty chieftainship until the eighth century 
A.D. when a powerful chieftain, Gopala , wielded 
The Pala Dynasty the petty chieftainships into a united and consoli- 
Bengal dated kingdom. Pie was a pious Buddhist and 
founded a great monastery at Uddmtapura. 1 
The dynasty founded by him is known as the Pala dynasty. His 
son and successor, Dbarmapala |V., 780-815 A.D.] had a long 
and successful reign. According to the Tibetan historian Tara- 
natha, his rule extended from the Bay of Bengal to Delhi and- 
Jalandhar in the north and the valleys of the Vitidhya range in 
the south. 2 This is supported by the fact that he dethroned 
lndrayudha, king of Panchala and installed in his place Cbuk - 
rayudba . Like his predecessor, he was a devout Buddhist and 
lounded the famous monastery of Vikrama^ila which grew to be 
great Buddhist University of the type of Nalanda. He died about 
8i 5 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Devapala [815-850 A.D.] 


1 The modern town of Bihar Sharifc. 

2 EP 1 I, 4th Ed. p. 413- 
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was one of the most powerful kings of the Pala- 
dynasty and enjoyed a long reign. Devapala’s cousin and general 
Jayapala conquered Assam and Kalihga. He also humbled the 
powers of his Dravidian and Gurjara rivals. He had diplomatic 
relations with the kings of Sumatra who got Devapala’s permission 
to erect a splendid monastery at Nalanda. Like his predecessor, 
Devapala was a zealous Buddhist, making war on the unbelievers. 
The Buddhist poet, Vajradatta lived in his court and composed 
the well-known work, Lofcefvara ffataka. the ^Hundred Stanzas 33 
describing in the greatest detail the figure and praising the many 
qualities such as love and mercy of Lokesvara or Avalokite^vara. 
The ninth king of the dynasty was Ma hipa la who is best remem¬ 
bered for having defeated Rajendra Chola when the latter invaded 
Bengal. He was the last great Pala king. With him ended the 
glory ol the Pala rule. The dynasty sank into insignificance 
during the regime of his weak successors. In the opening of 
the i zth century A.D., the" Senas overthrew them from Bengal 
and at the beginning of the next century, "they lost Bihar to the 
Muslim conquerors. 

The Pala rule was remarkable for many things. Not only 
Bengal became one of the greatest powers under Pala rule, it was 
marked by great intellectual and artistic activities. The famous 
painters, sculptors and bronze-founders, Dhimana and Bitpala 
flourished in the Pala empire under royal patronage. As we have 
alredy noticed, two famous monasteries and centres of learning 
at \ ikranh'.sila and Uddantapura were established by the Pala 
kings. Buddhist monks were sent to Nepal and Tibet to preach 
Buddhism. At the same time, it must be stated that corruptions 
in Buddhism in the form of Vajrayana and Tantricism definitely 
degraded Buddhists during this period. 

ihe founder of the Sena dynasty in Bengal was Vijayasena 
A. D. 1119 -58J who wrested a considerable portion of Bengal 
from the Paias and declared himself indepen¬ 
dent. He carried on successful wars with 
other powers and enjoyed a long reign on a 
ucw basis anil the founder of Kulinism by mean of regrouping 


The Senas of 
Bengal 
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brahmans and Kayasthas into superior and inferior grades. 
For instance, the Mukherjis, Banerjis and Chatterjis among the 
Brfihmans and the Ghoshas, Boses and the Mitras among the 
Kayasthas of Bengal are Kulitis or superior to the rest of their 
caste-fellows. Ballala Sena was succeeded by his son, Lakshmana 
Sena [c. A.D. 11701200] who was overthrown by Muhammad, 
the son of Bakhtyar, whom Kutubuddin had sent to conquer 
Bihar and Bengal. 

The Sena kings were * orthodox Hindus and were liostile to 
Buddhism. Ballala Sena himself was inclined to the tantric form 
of worship. They were liberal patrons of Sanskrit literature. 
Ballala Sena was himself an author and the two famous poets of 
Bengal, Dhoyika who wrote Pavanadftta an imitation of Kalidasa’s 
Meghadilta and Jayadeva, author of the Cltagovbida , lived in 
the court of Lakshmana Sena. 


SOCIAL CONDITION AND CULTURE IN THE 
RAJPUT PERIOD 

Inspite of their foreign origin the Rajputs regarded them¬ 
selves as coming of the bluest blood in the country,traced their 
pedigree to Indian gods and heroes and quickly 
\ A ^ocracy-^ 5 " developed into a proud and haughty aristocracy 
with its privileges of which they were intensively 
jealous. At the same time, consistent with their pride of aristo¬ 
cracy, they developed a spirit of chivalry. The Rajput’s ruling 
passion was war, but he was merciful to the fallen foe who asked 
for quarter. “ A suppliant who had taken sanctuary by his hearth 
was sacred.” 1 The Rajputs honoured their women and staked 
their lives to protect them and their honour. They offered the 
stifTcst resistance to the foreign invaders, but once they submitted 
before the superior force and gave their oath of fealthy to the 
Liege-lord, they maintained their loyalty to him even against 
provocations until the Lord himself broke his promise or his 

1 Raavlinson : India, p. 201. 

F. 43 
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part of the bargain. Their women, like men, were inspired 
to lolty ideals of woman-hood—devotion to and aflection for 
husband and relations, chastity, truthfulness and patriotism. There 
are innumerable records of their smilingly entering the fire to 
save their honour. [Jaub'ar] or accompanying the dead hus¬ 
band to the funeral pyre | Sati.] 


The Rajput was extremely loyal to his clan and the clanish 

chief. To be able to die in the battle-field for the honour of 

the clan or to protect his chief from death or 

Claniih Patrio- wounc [ was welcomed as a personal triumph, 
tism. . . 

A Rajput was proud and touchy, quick to 

take offence and to retaliate. ^Rajput history is replete with 

the events of bloody feuds among the clans, sometimes for 

the flimsiest of cause. ‘ A sanguinary campaign was once fought 


because a raja, when out hawking, picked up a partridge which 
had fallen over his neighbour’s boundary’ [lb.]. In this the 
Rajput can be compared to the Scottish Highlander. His intense 
and exclusive clanish loyalty confined to the person and territory 
of his chief made him blind or indifferent to the larger partriotism 
of the whole of India. The result was that when foreign armies 
invaded India, they were more often than not met singly, each 
individual clan in its turn, with disastrous results for the country. 
On he few occasions they combined, as history records, 
against foreign invaders, the unity was not so much because 
they were inspired by a vision of India’s political integrity 
as a whole, but by a chivalrous response to call to succour 
a brother prince in danger. If they could only shake off theii 
mutual rancour and jealousy against the common foe of their 
country and organise themselves into some sort ot enduring con¬ 
federacy , the history of India would have been different indeed! 

The Rajput loved and honoured their women-folk. The Raj¬ 
put woman enjoyed great ireedom and enjoyed the ancient 
Kshatriya right of maiden’s choice. *1 he 

7 lie Position of Svaxamvara form of marriage of which we hear 
Yv omen y ^ . 

so often in the annals* ot Rajputana was not 

confined IQ the neb and royal classes. Even among the common 
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folk the girl was allowed to choose her mate, or her consent 
was sought for marriage settled by her father. She generally 
married after attaining her majority. According to the contem¬ 
porary‘'records of the learned Muslim scholar Alberuni, who 
accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni to India and wrote an account 
of the country [Alberuni’s India, English trans. by Sachau], 
Women were all educated and took an active parr in pi -lie life. 
Girls could read and write and understand Sanskrit. They 
learned to play, dance and paint portraits. The Rajput woman was 
inspired by lofty ideals of woman-hood. She was devoted to 
her husband and affectionate to her kinsmen. She was chaste in 
conduct and patriotic in spirit. There are innumerable records in 
Rajput history of her smilingly entering the lire to save her honour 
[Jauhar] or accompany the dead husband to the funeral pyre to 
show her devotion and admiration of her husband killed in battle 
[Sat/], Jauhar was a mass-suicide in order to escape defilement, 
worse than death, at the hands of the foreign victor. This was 
when the Muhammadans invaded the land, the women in a beseiged 
town generally committed this rite when all hope of victory 
vanished. Sat ?, on the other hand, was an individual act of 
suicide by the widow when her lord she admired and worshipped 
died fighting in battle. This is how Todd describes an incident 
of this nature in connection with the first siege of Chitor in his 
inimitable style : The widow addresses the page who had seen 
her husband fall ; 


ct R°y> tell me, even I go, how bore himself my Lord ? ” 

c ' As a reaper of the harvest of battle l I followed his steps 
as the humble gleaner of his sword. On the bed of honour he 
spread a carpet of the slain, whereon a barbarian his pillow, he 
sleeps resigned by his foes.” 

$ Yet once again, oh boy, tell me how my Lord bore 
himself ? ” 

“ Oh mother, who can tell his deeds. He left no foe to dread 
or to admire him.” 
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She smiled farewel to the boy and adding, ‘ my Lord will chide 
mv delay,’ sprang into the flames.” [Todds’ Annals and Anti - 
quiliesy 1914 Edn. I, 246] 1 . 

The Rajput kings were great patrons of art and literature. 
Drama in particular flourished in the courts of many Rajas, some 
of whom were themselves authors of repute. 

Literature Raja Munja was gifted with poetic talents of 
high order. The great Paramara ruler. Raja 
Bhoja of Dhara was a reputed author of many books on 
different subjects such as medicine, astronomy, grammar. 


religion ; architecture, poetics, lexicography, arts, etc. Among 
Lis works may be mentioned the following : Ayurveda Sarvasva y 
Kajamfigdiikay Vyvahdra-samuchchqya y $abddnufdsana y Yuktikalpa- 
tanty etc. Of the later authors, the foremost was Raja^ekhara, 
who lived at the court of Mahendra Pala of Kanauj [c. 900 
AID.]. His drama Karp dram aniarl is entirely in Prakrit. Ano¬ 
ther important work is the famous, Gitagovinda or the Song 
of the Cowherd ’ written by Jayadeva, the poet laureate of king 
Lnkshmanasena of Bengal [1200 A.D.]. This poem, half drama, 
half lyric, describes the loves of Krishna and the milkmaids 
and in particular, his beloved Radha. At the sametime a 
flourishing school of literature arose in the court of Kasmira 
kings at Srinagar. Kalha^a wrote his famous metrical chronicle 
the Rajata rang ini [River of Kings] and Somadeva his famous 
Kathdsaritsagara or Ocean of Tales. The period also witnessed 
a new departure in the rise of the vernaculars. The Rajput bards 
begin to sing in Hindi the heroic deeds of their patrons and those 
of their ancestors in stirring language of the people. Ihe most 
famous of these bards or Charanas was Chand Bardai. In his 


1 The earliest epigraphic record of Safi in 510 A.D. was that 
of the widow of Goparaja, a vassal-chief of Bhanugupta who 
died fighting against the Huna king Mihirakula[C.LIIII, p. 92LJ. 
The Rajput women followed this ideal. Later the practice was 
reduced to more or less meaningless and cruel custom, which 
forced many unwilling victims to the pyre as in Bengal. I ms 
rightly Jed to the total abolition of this rite in the time ot Lord 
Bentinck. 
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famous book Prithvlrtijj R aso, he celebrates the exploits of his 
patron Icing, Prithvlraja. 

The Rajputs were great builders. Their irrigation works, 
bathing places, reservoirs, an<J fortresses testify to their skill 
of engineering and architecture. The noble and 
Art strong fortresses of Chitor, Ranthambhor, Mandu 

and Gwalior are conspicuous examples of their 
architectural skill. Other fine examples are the Palace of Man- 
singh at Gwalior, the Palace of the Winds at Udaipur, and the 
buildings at Jaipur, that ‘ the rose-red city, half as old as Time.’ 
Many of those cities and palaces stand by the site of beautiful 
artificial lakes, but the castle of Jodhapur, like those of mediaeval 
Europe, is perched upon a lofty and inaccessible rock over 
looking the town, with growing bastions and battlements. Even 
Babur, usually a severe critic of Indian kings, praised these 
edifices as singularly beautiful, with ‘ their domes covered with 
plates of copper-gilt’. 1 

The mediaeval Hindu temples of the Northern or Indo-Aryan 
type as distinct from their southern or Dravidian counterparts 
are noted for their lofty ribbed curvilinear or bulging spire. It 
is surmounted by a large cushioned shaped block of stone called 
At?; ala La. On it stands the Kal afa or the Vase-shaped pinnacle. An 
example of temples of this style built during the period under 
review, is the beautiful L iilgaraja Temple at Bhu vaneS vara. 

It has a spire of 180 feet high, rising imposingly above' 
the surrounding buildings. Another notable group exists in 
Kitaj uraho in Bundelkhanda. In these, the lofty spire is made 
up of a number of smaller ones, and the sides are richly decorated 
with sculptures. A particularly ornate and floral school of archi- , 
tecture sprang up i n Gujr at under the patronage of Solahki kings • 
of Anhilavad, as can be gathered from the beautiful Triumph 
Arch built during that period. The mediaeval Hindu archi¬ 
tecture finds its highest expression in the Jaina temples which. x 
crown the summits of Mount Abu in Southern Rajputana. The 




1 lb. p. 216« 
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beautiful temple of this type is that of Tejapala, whose halls 
of pure white marble show excellent and delicate workmanship 
of what Fergusson speaks in enthusiastic admiration : cc The 
lace-iike deilcacy of the fairy forms into which the patient chisel 
of the Hindu has carved the white marble.” Regarding the pen¬ 
dant form of the Centre Dome of Tejpala’s temple the admiration 
is still higher : “ It appears like a cluster of half-disclosed lotus, 

whose cups are so thin, so transparent and so accurately wrought 
out that it fixes the eye in admiration.” [Ib. p. 218]. 
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Dakshinapatha 


CHAPTER XV 

THE DYNASTIES OF THE DECCAN • 

Dakshinapatha or the Deccan forms the northern-most part 
of the South-Indian Peninsula. It lies between the Vindhya 
mountains and the Tungabliadra river. South 
of the river lies the South proper containing 
the ancient kingdoms of Chera, Chola and Pandya. For a 
long time after the advent of the Aryans into this country 
throughout its northern gate, the Dakshnaptha was a sealed book 
to them. Either the great barriers — the Vindhya mountains, 
the Narmada and the Mahakantara—discouraged their advance, 
or they did not feel the urge for further economic expansion 
1 , J'Rt'o the rich plains of Northern India providing them with 
enough food and pastures. 

We are, therefore, in complete darkness as to the early history 
of the Deccan except stray references in the Books of Brahman 

Early References : writers whose knowledge of the country or it* 
people was at least based on hearsay. The 
Aitcn'cya Br dhmana [VII. 18] speaks of the Deccan as being inhabit¬ 
ed by the Andhras, Paundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mulibas who 
were descendants of the sons of the Vedic see**, Vi£vamitra. 
1 he epics speak of the land as covered by dense forests, haunted 
ky demons and aboriginal tribes, Rakshasas and Dasyus, and 
Kaikeyl chose Dandakaranya [Maharashtra] infested with demons 
as the home of the banished Rama during the period of his exile, 
hoping that he would not come back alive. Panchav.iti where 
Rama settled in the Dandaka forest, is identified with the now 
holy city of Nasik at the source of the Godavari. Rama’s episode 
in the Deccan as described in the Ramavana has, perhaps, a histo¬ 
rical back ground : viz., the politcal advance of the Aryans into 
that land. A still earlier epic tradition has it that the great sage 
Agastya was the first Rishi to spread Aryan religion and culture 
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establish a settlement beyond the Vindhya mountains. If 
the tradition has any historical truth, this cultural penetration 
must have preceded the political domination and taken place 
about the close of the eighth or the beginning of the seventh 
century B. C. At the beginning the cultural Aryanisation 
of the Deccan was confined to a limited area near its northern 
and eastern boundaries. Panim [c. 700-500 B.C.] refers to 
the Dakshinapatha whose geography extended only up to 
Kalihga. Apastamba \c. 500 B.C.], one of the top-rank authors 
of the Sutra literature is said to have been born in the 
Deccan. By his time the penetration must have extended to 
include a wider territory and the Aryan immigrants have been * 
large enough to require a special manual for domestic rites [Grl- 
bijasiltra] and a manual of social conduct [Dbarma Sutra], prepared 
by someone among themselves. Katyayana \c. 400 B. C.] who 
wrote a commentary [Vdrtika] on Panini’s grammar refer? to 
Dakshinapatha which included besides Mahishmat and Nasikya, 
the Cholas and Pandyas also. Kautiiya \c. 400 B.C.,] the author of 
the Arthasdflra , was also familiar with the extreme South as he 
refers in his book to a kind of pearl in the Pandya country. The 
systematic advance of the Aryans into the South and the resultant 
conflict between them and the Dravidian’s, as can be gathered 
from Rama’s episode of exile and wars described in the Ramayana, 
also throws light here and there on the nature of civilisations of 
the two peoples. In spite of the fact that the epic paints the non- 
Aryans of the South as Rakshasas and Dasyus as the Vedas had- 
done their compatriots in the North, certain unwary admissions 
go to show that the Dravidians had developed a civilisation not 
inferior to that of the invaders, and in some respects superior to 
them. For instance, the Dravidians knew the art of building 
castles and fortresses which the Aryans had to invest l^efore taking 
them. They generally lived in pucca house, while the Aryans 
prepared huts of mud and bamboo. The Aryan invaders could 
not easily defeat the Dravidians. Sometimes they had' to take 
resort to unfair means to defeat such powerful Dravidian rulers 
as Bali and Ravana > creating divisions among the ranks of the 
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^rrrny of resistance being a common stratagem of the Aryans. 

Even tlic victorious Aryan hero Rama begged to be enlightened 
in statecraft by the dying Ravana. 

It was in the time of the Mauryas that we get a definite histo¬ 
rical evidence of the political conquest of the Deccan by a northern 
ruler. But the Mauryan empire, however, did not include the 
countries of the extreme South. A£okas’ inscriptions mark the 
limit of his empire as far as Mysore. His Rock Edict XIII defi¬ 
nitely refers to the Pandyas and Cholas as independent countries 
beyond the southern frontiers of his empire; but Bhojas, Pitenikas, 
Andhras, and Palidas were within his dominions. The Pitinikas 
has also been mentioned in association with the Ristikas or 
Rastrikas in RE.V. The Bhojas were the people of Berar. The 
Pitinikas were the inhabitants of the District of Paithan. About 
the origin and home of Andhras we have dicussed already [Supra, 
p. 17 1 f.]. The Palidas or Pulindas were, perhaps, the wild 
tribes. According to the Ceylonese Chronicles A£oka sent a 
mission to the Deccan with the monk Rakkhita who penetrated 
as far as BanavasI [in North Kanara]. He is said to have made \ 
60,000 converts. One of Anoka’s Dharma-mahamatras was \ 
appointed to work among them [ R.E.s V and XIII]. 

After the downfall of the Mauryan empire the Deccan was ] 
under the rule of the Andhra-Satavahanas for about 300 years ! 
until 300 A.D. [Supra, pp. 170 and 178]. The Vakatakas, a ^ 
Central Indian power, ruled a considerable portion of the 
Oeccan until about 600 A.D., when the Chalukyas became a , 
dominant power in the Deccan. 

THE CHALUKYAS OF VAtAPI [Badami] 

About A.D. 550 the great Chalukya dynasty sprang into pro¬ 
minence in the Deccan. As to their origin any definite evidence is 
lacking. Dr. Vincent Smith says that the Chalukyas or Solankis 
were of foreign origin, being part of a horde of Gurjara invaders 
from Central Asia 1 . The name still survives in the Chalukya or 


1 EHI, 4th Ed., p. 440. 
F. 44 
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olanki family among the Maratha. 1 Indian traditions, however, 
provide them with a pedigree going back to the city of Ajodhya 
and that they were a Kshatriya race and their progenitor was 
Hantl. In Yuan Chwang’s records [Watters, II p. 239], Pula¬ 
kesin II is described as a Kshatriya by birth. 

The Aihole-Meguti Inscription of S.E. 556 = A.D. 634 
provides us with the genealogy of the western Chalukya kings 
upto Pulakesin II. The first king mentioned 
Kings^ oF Bad and * * n t ^ ie ^ st ls Jayasimh a. His son and successor 
was Hanaraja. We know nothing more than 
their names. The third king was Pidaketin I, the son and successor 
of Ranaraja. He made Vatapi [mod. Badami in the Bijapur Dis¬ 
trict] his capital. According to an inscription recently discovered 
of S.E. 465 2 =A.D. 543 Pulakesin I took the title of Vallabhe^- 
vara and performed an Asvawedba or horse sacrifice. His succes¬ 
sor was Kjrttvarman* He greatly increased the power of the dynasty 
by defeating the Mauryas of North Konkan and the Kadambas 
of Banavasl. He is recorded to have penetrated also into Bihar 
and Bengal in the north and Chola-Pandya countries in the South. 
Klrtivarman died about the close of the sixth century A.D. Pie 
was succeeded by his brother Mafigalefa who evidently brushed 
aside the claims of his nephew Pulakesin, the son of Klrtivarman. 
Mahgalesa is credited to have subjugated the country between 
the western and eastern seas and the Kalachuris of Northern 
Deccan. A great work of art, a beautiful cave-temple of Vishnu, 
was excavated during his time at Badami. Plis last days were 
clouded by a civil war, between him and his nephew Pulakesin 
11, who finally won in the contest for the throne against his uncle 
and his sons. 

PULAKESIN II 

As the foregoing lines will show Pulake&n’s early life was 
beset with trials and difficulties which he ultimately overcame. 
Although the son of a reigning monarch and heir to the throne, 


1 Rawlinson, India, p. 160. 

* The Leader, June 19, 1941. 
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his claim was brushed aside by his uncle who usurped the throne 
and wanted to pass it on to his own sons. But Pulakesin was a 
vigilant and vigorous youth, and started a civil war against 
overwhelming odds and ultimately succeeded in wresting his right 
from the usurper’s hand. He ascended the throne of his father 
under the name Pnlakeiin II Satyasraya to which he gradually 
added other titles as.he made further conquests and won more 
laurels of war. 


Genealogy [Vide, Aihole-Meguti 

Inscription of SE. 

Jayasimha 556]. - H (V 

I 

Ranaraja 

Pulakesin I 

j 

Klrtivarman Mangale^a 

Pulake/in II 
Satyasraya. 

According to the Haidarabad Copper-plate grant of Pula¬ 
kesin II [IA, Vol. VI, p. 72 ff] he ascended the 
Date of Accession, throne in 609 A.D.; the grant having been made 
when ‘ Saka era 534 having passed in ihe third 
year of my own installation in the sovereignty/ 

Taking advantage of the civil war between the uncle and nephew 
some of the conquered provinces revolted. Pulake/in brought 
^ ^ them back under his rule. The Haidarabad 

Conquests! 10 g ra nt states that he “ acquired the second name 

of ‘ supreme Lord 9 by victory over hostile kings 
who applied themselves to the contest of a hundred battles. The 
Aihole inscription of the year 634 A.D., which is a comprehensive 
record of Pulake&n’s wars and conquests, name the powers such 
as the Latas, the Malavas, and the Gurjaras whose chieftains 
c were brought under subjection by punishment’ [Tnd. Ant. Voh 
p. 237]. The same epigraph also refers to his war with 
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Harshavardhana: “ Harsha whose lotus-feet were covered with 
the rays of the jewels of the diadems of the hosts of feudatories 
prosperous with unmeasured wealth, was by him [Pulakesin. II] 
made to lose his mirth in fear, having become loathsome with his 
rows of lordly elephants fallen in battle” [lb ; Ep. Ind. Vol. VI.] 
This victory over Harsha, naturally increased his power and 
prestige still further. The kings oi Mahakosala and Kalinga 
became terror-stricken at his approach and hastily submitted to 
him. By 634 A. D., the date of his Aihole-Meguti record, he 
became the most dominant power in the South as Harshavardhana 
was in the North. The epigraph [lb.] records that Pulkesin’s 
empire comprised three Maharashtrikas composed of 99 thousand 
villages. 

Pulake&n’s great rivals in South India itself were the Pallavas. 

He defeated the Pallava prince Mahendravarman and threatened 

his capital Kanchlpura [Conjeeveram]. Afraid 

War with the 0 £ p a l a k c /m’s growing strength the states in the 

far south— the Cholas, the Pandyas and the Keralas 

readily entered into an alliance with PulakeSin II. 

Accrding to an Arab writer Tabari [JRAS. No. XI, 1879, pp. 

165-66] Pulakesin established diplomatic relations with Persia. 

Pulakesin sent to ihis contemporary Iranian 

Diplomatic lie- monarc h Khusru II an embassy in 625 with 
lations with Pctsia , i r i r • ji . 

letters and presents in order to establish friendly 

relations with the neighbouring state. Khusru II heartily reci¬ 
procated this move by cordially receiving the 'Indian ambassador 
and sending his own envoy to the court of Pulakesin. Some 
scholars think that this event has been portrayed in one of the 
Ajanta Cave paintings. 1 

Yuan Chwang visited Mo-ha-lacha . {Maharashtra ] about 
640-41 A.D. when Pulakesin was on\ file throne of .the .Chalukyas. 

A The Chinese, pilgrim speaks vefy favourably 
Yuan Chwang*. of the-administration and economic condition 

visit to Maharashtra ~ . , . ,{«_ „ 

- of ■ / the country and the proud and war-Jike 
spirit of the *pct^>Ie who were' undaunted in. way revengeful for 

r --- r 

> 1 Sten Konow, however, doubts it... jlA.'Fcb. 1908, p. 24]. 
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Wrongs and grateful for favours. Of the king himself he says 
that Pu-lo-ke-she [Pulakesin] a Kshatriya by birth and the head of 
a valiant people was an object of fear to his neighbours, but the 
benevolent nature of his administration made his vassals of his 
wide dominions serve him with loyalty and devotion 1 . 


Within a year of Yuan Chwang's visit to him when he was at 
the height of his power, a great disorder overtook him. The 

Pallavas who had suffered at the hands of the 
His death v 

Chalukyas now rallied under the leadership of 
their able prince Narasimha Varman who invaded Pulake&n's 
territory and in the battle that ensued Pulakesin was defeated and 
lulled and his capital Vatapi stormed and plundered [642 A.D.]. 

Chalukya power was not, however, completely broken, but 
only remained in abeyance for about thirteen years after which 
Vikramaditya /, a son of Pulakesin II, recovered his father's throne, 
defeated the Pallavas and even captured their capital Kanchl. 
He reigned from 654 to 680 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Vinqyadilya [A 680-696 A.D.], who according to an epigraph 
[Ind. Ant. IX, p. 129] acquired “ the insignia of supreme domina¬ 
tion by crushing the Lord of all the reign of the north" \Sakaloi. ara- 
patha-ndtha\ His contemporary ruler in the north at that time 
was Adityasena who assumed the title of ParamabhaUaraka Maha- 
tajadhiraja which his successors continued to assume [Supra, p. 
305]. If he was to be identified with the ruler named in the 
inscription, it was certainly an exaggeration of the pra&stikara 
to call him the lord of the whole of the North. Vina^ditya was 
succeeded by his son T 7 jayaditya \c. 696-733 A.D.J whose son 
was Vikramaditja 11 who reigned from c. 753 to "747 A.D.. He 
carried on the hereditary hostilities with the Pallavas, defeated 
their king Naodivarman and captured their capital TvanchL He 
also carried on wars with the Chojas and the Pandyas. During 
his time the Arabs who had established themselves in Sindh in 
712 A.D. invaded the Deccan. Vihramaditya met the invading 


1 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, li. p. 2*5 ; 
Watters, II, p. 239. 
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hosts and defeated them. This was a glorious achievement which 
saved the Deccan form Arab domination. But this was the last 
great work of the Chalukyas, for under the next king Kirtlvarmafk II 
the favourite son of Vikramaditya II, the Western Chalukya 
power was destroyed by the Rashfrakutas in 741 A.D. [Ep. Ind. 
XXV, pp. 25.31]. 


The Chalukya rulers of Badami were staunch Brahmanists but 
they were tolerant to both Jainism and Buddhism. During the 
period of their rule Jaina religion was practised 
RC ^ration IO * C ” by a large section of the people in complete 
freedom. Ikavikirti , a jaina, who composed 
the Aihole prafasti and represents himself as a poet was patro¬ 
nised by Pulake£in II. Vijayaditya gave a village for the mainte¬ 
nance pf a Jaina temple to Pandita Udayadeva [lnd. Ant. VII, p. 

112]. Vikramaditya II repaired a Jaina temple and gave a grant 
to another learned Jaina named Jayapandita [Ind. Ant. VII, p. 
197]. Although Buddhism was on the wane, a good number of 
monasteries and stupas still remained in the kingdom of the Cha¬ 
lukyas as evidence of their tolerant policy, when Yuan Chwang 
visited their country. The Chinese pilgrim testifies to the 
existence of above 100 Buddhist monasteries and 5,000 
Buddhist monks existed in the country. In and around the 
capital were <e five Asoka topes [stupas] and there were 
innumerable other topes of stone and brick ” [Watters II, 

p- 239]- 

Buddhism was being gradually suppressed by Jainism and 
Brahmankal Hinduism. The sacrificial form of worship received 
special attention. Many formal treatises on the 
RC doi8m )i Hin " <Sacrificial form of worship were composed. 

Pulake&n I alone performed a number of great 

sacrifices, e.g. A^vamedha, and Vajpeya etc. The Puranic form 
of Hinduism grew in popularity. Everywhere elaborate temples 
dedicated to Vishnu, Siva and other deities of the Puranic 
pantheon were erected. Even in their ruins they form magni¬ 
ficent relics of the Chalukyan art. 
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chAlukya art and architecture 


The building of excavated cave temples of Hindu gods in 
imitation of their Buddhist and Jaina counterparts was one of the 
achievements of the Chalukya art. One of the 
Cave Temples earliest works of this class is that made at Badanu 
in honour of Vishnu [Supra, p. 346] by Mangalela 
Chalukya about the close of the sixth century A.D. Both Ajanta 
and Ellora were situated in the dominions of the Chalukyas. A 
record of the famous Chalukya King Pulakesin II remains in a 
fragmentary painting in the first monastic hall at Ajanta, represent¬ 
ing the reception of a Persian embassy [Supra, p. 348]. Besides 
the painted halls, the Ajanta Caves include a number of Chaitya- 
halls, ranging fronPthe second century B.C. to the seventh century 
A.D. Some of the latest of them were probably executed in the 
time of the early Chalukya Dynasties. 

Also in structural buildings of stone finely joined without 
mortar, the Chalukya period has many to be proud tif. The 
beautiful stone temple of Siva at Meguti which 
Ihe Temple sbows the art of stone-building in its perfecton, 
was erected in about 634 A.D. and contains the 
prafasti on Pulakesin composed by Raviklrti. The Vishnu Temple 
^ at Aihole is one of the best preserved temples. 

hnu-Templc IS ' ^ bears an inscription of Vikramaditya II 
[!nd. Ant . VIII, p. 286]. It is built in stone on 
a rock in Buddhist Chaitya hall style. The temple is distinguished 
b y i ts extraordinary fine sculpture. The two superb Iv’gh-flying 
Sevas arc excellent in design and execution. The Chaitya-cell 
ls placed in a pillar hall with a pradaksluna-patha, round the 
shrine. 

Not far from Badami and Aihole is the famous Vimpaksba 
lemp/e at VatiadkaL It bears an inscription of the Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya who ruled from A.D. 733 to 747 
Vi ru pok^ha Tern pi c ^.D. The P* an * s tb ^ s : * n f ront °f tbe oniarala 
—the hail ot the priests—is a pillared mandapam 
° r the meeting place of the people, about 50 ft. square. The 
toof is supported by sixteen monolithic pillars with sculptural 
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bracket capitals, anti the enclosing walls on each side were 
pierced by four windows. The temple, says Havell, com¬ 
bines the stateliness of the classic design of Europe with fervid 
imagination of gothic art.” 


THE rASHTRAKOTAS 

The new power which destroyed the Chalukya supremacy in 
the Deccan is that of the Rashtrakutas. They were at first subordi¬ 
nate to the Chalukyas of Badami, when the latter were at the 
height of their power. About 7 57 AD- the powerful Rashtra- 
kuta chief, Dantidurga defeated the Chalukya king, Kirtivarman II 
and laid the foundation of Rashtrakuta supremacy in the Deccan. 
I-Ie was succeeded by his uncle Krishnaraja I who is remembered 
for having, constructed the famous rock-cut temple Kailua [Siva] 
Temple at Ellora. Krishnaraja was succeeded by his son Goynida- 
raja II who was a powerful king and defeated the Gurjara king 
Vatsaraja who ruled in Southern Rajputana. Dhruvaraja’s son 
and successor Govinda III destroyed the Western Gahga king ot 
Mysore and defeated Dandvarman of Kanchi. He became so 
powerful that his aid was invoked by Dharmapala of Bengal and 
his protege Chakrayudha, against the Gurjara king Nagabhatta of 
Bhuimal who had supported Chakrayudha’s rival Indrayudha for 
the throne of Kanauj. Govinda III repeated his father’s exploit? 
by defeating the Gurjara king Nagabhatta III and driving him to 
his desert home. Govinda II) was succeeded by his son Amogha 
Varsha I in 814-A.D. He was ihe greatest king of the dynasty. 
He founded a new capital city Manyakheta which still exists under 
the name of Malkhed in the Nizam’s territory. He enjoyed a 
long reign of 63 year, from 814 to 877 A.D. He was a patron 
of learning He became a Jaina and liberally patronized theDigam- 
bara sect. He was succeeded by his son Krishna II during whose 
reign the Rashtrakuta power evidently declined. He suffered 
defeats both at the hands of the Chalukyas of Vehgi and the 
Surjaras who had conquered Kanauj a few years ago and trans¬ 
ferred their capital to that city. He died about 914 A.D. and was 
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succeeded by his grandson Indra III who revived the power and 
glory of the dynasty. He invaded Malwa, the southernmost 
province of the Gurjara empire of Kanauj and also sacked Ujjain. 
Fie then invaded the Gurjara capital, Kanauj, dethroned Mahipala I 
and sacked the city. He was the last great king of the Rashtra- 
kutta dynasty. His successors who all proved to be very weak 
rulers continued to rule a gradually diminishing territory until 
about 973 A.D. when the last of the Rashtrakuta king Kakka II 
was overthrown by Tailapa, the founder of the new Chalukya 
dynasty known to history as the later Chalukyas. 


THE LATER CI-IAlUKYAS 

The founder of the later Chalukya dynasty was Tailapa or 
laila. From the name of the capital city KalyanI, in the Nizam’s 
dominions, the dynasty is also known’as the western Chalukyas 
of KalyanI. Tailapa was a powerful king. He successfully 
fought with the neighbouring powers the Chalukyas of Gujarata, 
the Paramaras of Malwa, the Kalachuris of Chedi 'and the Choi as 
in Lhe South. The Paramara Ling Munja died lighting with him. 
After a reign of forty-four years, Tailapa was succeeded by dvr's, 
son Sapa/raja about whom very li;tie is known. His grandson 
Jayasifnha II gave up Jainism and accepted the^ Saiva religion. 
He lived in troublous times. He fought successfully against,the 
lararnara king Bhoja I but was defeated by the great Cboja king 
ICjendra Chola I at the .battle of Musangi. He yvas succeeded 
by his son Some/vara 1 in 1041. He founded the city of Kalyani 
"bich henceforth became the capital of the Chalukyas.^Hn his 
tlj ne, the Chola king Raja Knsarivarman invaded the Deccan 
plateau and defeated Somes'vara at the battle of Koppam. SomeS- 
^ ra I was succeeded by his eldest son Some^vara II, who was 
deposed by his younger brother, Vikramadltya after a reign of 
four years in 1076 A.D. 

Vikramaditya was the greatest of this dynasty. He greatly 
testored the prestige of his family and recovered some of the lost 
F. 45 
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territories. He also defeated Vishnuvardhana, the Hoysala 
king of Mysore. He defeated Rajendra Chola II 
Vikratnaditya VI when the latter invaded the Deccan plateau. 

He founded a new era, known as the 
Chalukyan Vikramaera. He was a patron of learning and 
art. The famous poet Bilhana and the celebrated Vijnanedvara, 
the author of Mitakshara, lived in his court. He was the last 
great king of the dynasty. After him, the Chalukya power dec¬ 
lined during the weak rule of his successors. The feudatories 
asserted their independence one after the other. The last of the 
dynasty was Somesvara during whose reign the Yadavas of 
Devagiri overthrew it in 1190. 


LATER CHALUKYAN TEMPLES 

Between the earlier and the later Chalukyan temples there 
appear no traditional examples to bridge the gap except one or 
two. This dearth of buildings is explained by the temporary loss 
of political power of the Chalukyas in the hands of the Rash- 
trakutas who held it until about A.D. 973. The latter Chalukya 
buildings after the restoration of power by Tailapa, on account 
of this long gap differs greatly in style and in the materials used 
in the buildings of the earlier period. The rougher grained 
sand-stone was replaced by the more compact and finer-grained 
blackstone known as Chloride schist [a kind of soft stone] which 
dresses down to a much finer surface, and has enabled the sculp¬ 
tors to produce so much of that beautiful, delicate, lace-like tracer s 
which characterises the later work and which it would have been 
difficult to produce in the coarser material. With it the circular 
shaft of the pillars have been brought to a very high state of 
polish. The temple of Ka^ivisvesvara at Lakkundi in the 
Dharwar district is an elaborately decorated temple of this 
period. Even more elaborate is the carved work of the 
Mahadeva temple at Ittagi, six miles away. This is a 
much larger building than that of Kasiv^vesvara, it having 
possessed a large pillared-hall, which the other, does not, 
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It bears an inscription of Saka 1034 [A.D. 1112]. Other highly 
decorat ed temples of the same period are found in many'places 
within the old Chalukyan boundaries, and there is hardly a village 
that has not some remains, for the Chalukyans, both the early 
and the later lines,were great builders. The more notable remains 
are found at Gadag, Kuruvatti, Haveri, Hangal, Bankipur, and 
many other places. The little temple of Sarasvatl, the goddess 
of learning, at Gadag has some elaborately designed pillars, and 
there are no others that are equal to these for the crowded abund¬ 
ance of minute detail which covers the surfaced At Kuruvatti 
there is a temple where some other fine figure brackets are 
exquisite in design and execution. There is no part of western 
India so full of inscribed tablets and memorial stones as the 
Kanarese districts—that is, the country of the Chaulkyas. 1 


THE HOYSALAS OF DVARASAMUDRA 

The power which rose round the territory between the Cholas 
in the south-east and the western Chalukyas in the north-west 
and gave a lot of trouble to the latter in their declining period 
was ot the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra. The Hoysalas claimed 
descent frdm the moon. The founder of the greatness of the 
dynasty was Vishiiuvardhana who defeated the Cholas, the 
Kadamba*chief of Goa, the western Chalukya chief Vikxamaditya 
IV. Finally he defeated the Gurjaras in the decisive battle of 
TCUfcad. Having descended from the Deccan plateau, he occupied 
Coimbatore, In 1191, he overran some portions of the Malabar 
country and conquered the Tulavas of the South Kanara district. 
He was succeeded by his son Narasimha l. He reigned peacefully 
° ver the dominions''acquired by his father. y.Vishjiuvardhana 
removed his capital from Belapura [Modern Belur] to Doara- 
samudra, also called Dvarasamudra [modern Halebid, about 10 
miles north-east of Belur]. Narasiriiha I was succeeded by his 
s ° n Vira Balia fa II about the end of the twelfth century. He 

1 The Architectural Antiquities of Western India by Henry 
Cousens, [1926]. 
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greatly added to the Hoyasala dominions by defeating the Yadavas 
of Devagiri. He died in 1211 and was succeeded by his son 
Narasimha II whose reign was more or less uneventful. 

Narasitfiha II was succeeded by his son Sosnclvara who reigned 
for about 24 years . After Somes'vara his son Narasimha III 
reigned from 1254 to 1286. Both these kings had a long and 
bitter struggle with the Pandyas of Madura. Narasimha s son 
and successor Vira-Ballaia III [13 10 — 1 339] was the last king of 


the dynasty during whose time Malik Kafur occupied and sacked 
Dvarasamudra. He then removed the capital to Belur where he 
reigned as a tributary prince to Alauddin Khilji until he died 
in 1339. 


Hoysala Art 

Architecture, sculpture including decorative art received great* 
encouragement by the Hoysala rulers. The great temples at 
Sravana -Belagola, Belur and Halebid which still exist, excite our 
admiration. Some of the splendid sculptures of Vijayanagara 
discovered in the Mysore State were inspired by the Hoysala 
School. The beautiful Livara temple at Arsikere in Mysore State 
is one of the finest examples of the Hoyasala style of architecture. 
The visitor may particularly notice the stone-dome in the Mandapa, 
the beautifully carved Garbbagrth'a doorway, the Navarafiga 
pillars sculptured on all four faces with figures of Vishnu, Bhairava, 
Durga and the ceilings which show an elegant workmanship. 
The village of Halebid is the site of the ancient Dvarasamudra, 
the capital of the Hoysala kingdom. Here lies the I amhenon 
of Hoysala Art. The HoysaleSvara Temple, the largest monu¬ 
ment at I-Iallebid is a veritable museum of magnificent sculptures. 
The material used in constructing it is greyish soap-stone which 
yields softly to the chisel thus making possible fine anc^elaboratc 
carving but gets hardened by exposure. The temple has two 
large cells containing the Hoysalesvara and Santalcsvara lingas 
respectively. “ Though the sculpture of the Hoysalcs'vara temple 
is marvellous, it is never obstrusive. Though each individual 
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igure is a work of art, sculpture is definitely used by the designer 
as a subordinate element embellishing .the-beauty ot structure's 
. architectural design.” , f . ' 


THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 


The Yadavas who originally lived in the Belagaum district 
as feudatories of the western Chalukyas became independent and 
afterwards became a paramount power in Western India after 
the Chalukyas. The Yadavas were Marathis proper and lived 
in the heart of the Maharashtra country, extending from Nasik. 
to Devagiri [modern Daulatabad]. The founder.-''of the inde¬ 
pendence of the Yadava dynasty was Bhillama V, who flourished 
about the end of the twelfth century. He founded the city of 
Devagiri where he crowned himself In 1187. He came into con¬ 
flict with the Hoysalas with whom he fought several wars with 
alternate successes and defeats. The most powerful king of the 
dynasty was Simhana who established the supremacy of the 
Yadavas south of the Krishna by defeating the Hoysala king 
Vallala II. In the north Sirfihana defeated the Andhra king Vira 
Kokkala of the Telegu country and Arjjunavarman of MaKva. 
He also invaded Gujarat several times. His son Ramachandra 
advanced as far as the Narbada. Simhana died in 1246 leaving 
an extensive kingdom which included the whole of the western 
Deccan and Central Deccan with the exception of the extreme 
south. The last independent king of the dynasty was 'Kama- 
ebandra who was surprised in 1194 by Alauddin Khilji who suddenly 
appeared before Devagiri from Kara. Ramachandra threw him- 
sclt into the fort of Devagiri and was closely besieged bv Alauddin. 
ftamachandra’s son, Sankara, who was out in another campaign, 
advanced towards Devagiri to relieve his father but was defeated 
l3 y Alauddin’s army, whereon Ramachandra submitted to Alauddin. 

I he Yadava rulers, especially Simhana were great patrons of 
literature and air. Simhana’s private secretary, Sodhnla was the 
author of a splendid work on music called Sanrita-ratniikava < >n 
which Sirfihana himself wrote a commentary. The asironomcr 
Changadeva, the grandson of the celebrated astronomer 
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dynasty. The main centres of their power 
[Dharwar Dist.] and Goa. 



were Hangal 


THE GANGAS 

Another dynasty which for some centuries played an important 
part in the history of the Deccan was the Gahgas whose territory 
comprised most of the country''noV known as Mysore. The 
Gahgas and their offshoots had a lohg 'and prosperous reign, 
lasting from the fourth to the nth century A. D. The first and 
second kings of the dynasty known from Sasanako^a plates 1 were 
Kankana Varman and Mahadeva Varman. One of their kings was 
Harivamati 'who built a new capital at Talakad on the Kaverl 
in the Mysore district. Durvinitq was a famous king of the dynasty. 
Great in war and learning, he successfully fought the Pallavas and 
is reputed to be the author of the Sanskrit version of the 
original Brihatkathd in the Pai^achi language. Many other works 
also are ascribed to him. Another great king of the dynasty 
was SrJpurusha (c. 726-76 A. D.) who successfully fought 
against the Pallavas as well as as the rising power of the 
Rashtrakutas. It is by the Rashtrakutas that they were humbled in 
' the beginning of the ninth century A.D. Finally about the close of 
the 10th century A. D. the Cholas captured their capital Talakad 
and their power finally destroyed. 

The Gahgas were zealous patrons of the Jainas. The colossal 
statue of the Jaina saint Gomate^vara at Sravana Belagola was 
erected by a minister of the Ganga king, Raja Malla IV in 
A.D. 984. 


1 E. I. XXIV, p. 2 ?4 ff. 
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THE PALLAVAS AND THE TAMIL STATES 
OF THE SOUTH 

Southern India or the Dravida Land corresponds roughly to 
the Madras Presidency and comprises that part of the Peninsula 
which lies to the South of the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers. 
Tamil is the oldest and principal Dravidian tongue; others are 
Telegu, Kanarese and Malayalam. Malayalam is a later develop¬ 
ment of Tamil. “ Dravida and Tamil are two forms of the same . 

^ u rl ‘ 

word” 1 Dravidian India was early divided into three kingdoms, 
the Patidya in the extreme south, corresponding to the present 
Madura and Tinnevelly districts, the Cheras or Kerela who were 
settled along the Malabar Coast, comprising the present states 
°f Travancore and Cochin, and the, Choi as > located to the north 
ot the Pandyas as far as the Pennar river, and along the east coast 
which for this reason was known as the Chola Mandalam or Coro- 
mondel coast. 2 The Indo-Aryan of the North could not establish 
their political dominance on the Tamil States. The Indo-Aryan 
cultural influence lightly touched only the fringe of the Dravida 
Country. The three Tamil states of Chola, Chera and Pandya 
Were outside the empire of even A6oka who, however, sent a 
Buddhist mission to those countries. The result was that the 
dravida people developed their culture and language more or less 
unaffected by those rtf the Indo-Aryans of the north. The Dravi- 
dian architecture, their literature and their distinct types of civilisa- 
r, °n, of which we shall deal more fully in a subsequent chapter, 
^ ear testimony to that fact. Before, however, narrating the history 
ot the old Tamil States of the South referred to above, we shall 
^ ea l with the history of an important, dynasty, namely that of the 
a lavas, which grew in the Dravida country about the beginning 



°* ? fourth century A.D. 


2 Bawlinson, India, p. 177. 
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About the origin of these gifted people who played an lm- 
' portant part in the history of the South for about 600 years we 
• . * have little reliable information. They arose into 

Different theo- ineil ce about 3 *5 A.D. on the east coast 

. origin which is in the region between the Pennar and the Pelar 
/, obscme fivers, comprising a good bit of the northern 

: of the Chola land [see Map. }]• The Pallavas appear to 

poiuon ; haye f 01 . m ed no part of thej^iigina] 

been intruders and t , , tj r l 

W Kingdonas. The grammarian Kdtyay.n. 14* century B.C. 

pTndvas and Cholas. Megasthenes, [4th. cent. B.C.] 
mentions the 1 atidyas am ; „ r to foe 

' knew the Pandya'kingdom. Atoka [jtd cent. B.C } refers to 
.-.new tne « .y 0 Keralas ICherasl. But the name of- the 
Orolaa, ^ ^ . rtM t „e 

PaUavas d "' 5 nM ° ‘ of the p.hlavas or Patthians of North- 
Pallavas ^““^I'^ftmeschoWs. Father Hetas- 

SS^-****^ ab ” a r; 

rtl as they do not find anything in it cacept superfine 
by scholars assurer positive evidence of 

-rL“,rr sS ur- - 

PaUavas »erc EtJTcollected round 

‘ TT.hlt Pallava dynasty arose out of the union, of a 

“^daLndalam b, dais 

j after his mother s island home. • 

Aiyangar’s statemen. : L «' thePaUavas 

L “"‘ 


1 Journal of the University of Bombay, Jan. 

2 Rawlinson, India, p. 194 - 
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that they were descended from the Naga chieftains who were 
vassals of the Satavahana kings' Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, however, - 
thinks [JBORS, March-June, 1923, pp. 180-83] that thc Pallavas 
were a branch of the Brahman royal dynasty of Vakat- 
takas of the North and being militarists by profession carved 
out a principality in the South.' But the Talagunda inscription, 

as we have seen [Supra, p. 3 5 «f-l clearl y states that the 
Pallavas of Kanchi were Kshatriyas. Yuan Chwang who 
visited Kanchi about 640 A.D. says, among' other things, ‘ that 
their writing and language differed only slightly from that of 
Northern India \ This statement, if accepted as true, goes a long 
way to prove their northern origin. It may also be noted in this 
connection that except their three early copper-plate charters which 
are in Prakrit, their epigraphs are all in Sanskrit. 

Whatever their origin^ we find about A.D. 350 that the 
Pallavas established themselves on the east coast, in the Chola 
territory, and occupied the famous city of Kanchi [Conjeeveram], 
which, like Madura, was one of the great seats of learning of 


Southern India. 


The earliest Pallava king of which we have any reliable informa¬ 
tion is Vfsbnugopa of Kanchi whom Samudragupta defeated when 
the latter led an expedition into the Dcccan. 

Early Pallava Haslivarman of Vengi, a contemporary of Vish- 
nugopa, also probably belonged to the Pallava 
dynasty. The name of another Pallava king of Kanchi was 
Sintbavarma n who ascended the throne about 436 A. D. He 
was a Buddhist [ASR, Mysore, 1908-9, P- 3 1 -! T1 ‘ c date ,s 
reduced from the colophon of a Jaina work which gives^ the 
Saka year 380 as the 22nd year of Siriihavarman, king of Kanchi. 

The genealogy of the Pallava kings beginning from Sim ha; 
vishnu is well ascertained. 1 He ascended the throne about 575 
A.D. Siriihavishnu claims to have inflicted 
The great Pallava scvera l defeats on the kings of Ceylon and the 


Kings 


three Tamil states. 


1 A.S.I., A.R., 1906-7, pp. 217 451 
criptions of the Seven Pagodas. 
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ahendravarman I, son and successor of Simhavislinu \c. A.D. 
609-625] suffered several defeats'at the hand of Pulakesin II and 
lost to him the Pallava territory of Vengl over which Pulakesin 
set his brother Vishnuvardhana. It is probable that the loss pf 
Vengl stimulated the Pallavas to push forward the Southern 
frontiers resulting in the conquest of Trichinopoly. 

Mahendra was at first, a Jaina, and was converted to the Saiva 
faith by a famous Tamil Saint Tirujnan-Sambandar. I-Ie was a 
great builder and excavated many rock-cut temples in the Trich¬ 
inopoly, Chingleput and North and South Arcot districts. We 
arc further informed by the epigraphs [Ep. Ind. XVII, pp. 14- 1 7] 
that he also built temples in honour of Brahma, Isvara, and Vishnu. 
He also built the famous reservoir, named after him the Mahendra 
Tank, near the city of Mahendravadi [North-Arcot Dist.], whose 
ruins still exist. A cave Temple, probably built by him, of 
Vishnu still exists on the bank of the Tank [Ep. Ind. IV, 

pp. 152-53!- 

Mahendravarman I was succeeded by his son Naraslmhavarman I 
[c. 625-645 A.D.]. The hereditary conflict with the Chalu- 
kyas was continued by him. He avenged the 
defeat of his father by signally defeating the 
Chalukyas and taking their capital Vatapi [642 
A.D.]. Pulakesin II probably lost his life In 
The Chalukya power remained in abeyance for 
thirteeen years, during which time the Pallava power became 
supreme in the South. This claim of his is established by an 
inscription [Ind. Ant. IX, p. 100]. found at Badami [Vatapi] 
from which it appears that Narasimha I bore the title of 
Mahamalla. 

During his reign Yuan Chwang visited Kanchl and stayed for 
a considerable time. He described the country of which Kanchl was 
the capital as Dravida and 1000 miles in circuit. 
The soil was fertile, well-cultivated, and produc¬ 
tion plenty. The capital was a large city, five or 
six miles* in circumference and contained 100 Buddhist monasteries 
and 10,000 monks. Jaina temple . numbered ibout forty. Klftclil 


War with the 
Chalukyas 


that battle. 


Yuan-Chwang’s 

visit. 
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THE TAMIL STATES 
sacred cities of the Hindus 


and 


the birth-place of the famous theologian Dhannapala, the 
rector of Nalanda, first before Silabhadra [Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, II, pp. 228-29]. Narasim- 
havarman Mahamalla built a wonderful seabeach town 
near Kanchi and within 32 miles of Madras and called it, after 
his own name Mahamallapuram [Mahabalipuram]. I he town 
is remarkable for the existence of many monolithic temples 
[infra p. 367] of which the Dharmaraja Ratha and probably 
several others were built by Narasimhavarman. 

His son and successor Mahendravarman II about whose reign 
there is hardly any record of note. Mahendravarman s successor 
was Parameharavarman . During his time the old feud of his 
dynasty with Chalukyas revived. This time the table was turned 
on the Pallavas. According to a Chalukyan record [Ep. Ind. 


X, pp. 100-06] Vikramaditya I Chalukya recovered about 655 
A.D. the fortunes of his family from the Pallava King ParameS- 
varaman and captured Kanchi. This claim to victory is, however, 
disputed in the Pallava records. Parame^varavarman was a 
worshipper of Siva and built a number of Saiva temples in his 


kingdom. 


About the close of the 7th century A.D., Parame^ varava r man 
was succeeded by Narasimhavarman II who assumed the vinula 
Kajasimha. Peace and prosperity reigned during his regime. 
He built the famous Kaila^anatha temple at Kanchi. lie was a 
patron of letters. 

The successor of Narasitfihavarman II Rajasichha was Para- 
we fvara 11 about whom we know nothing. He was- succeeded 
by Nandivarman about the first quarter of the eighth century A.D. 
Nandivarman belonged to a collateral branch, being descended 
from the time of Siriihavishnu’s brother, Bhumivarman. 


During his reign the Pallava-Chalukya conflict revived. \ ik- 
ramaditya II Chalukya captured his capital which Nandivarman 
soon recovered,. He also fought against the Pandyas and the 
Riishfrakutas. He died after a long reign of more than sixi v wao . 
lie was an adherent of Vaishnavism and built a number of empk , 
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lour of his god. Nandivarman was succeeded by several 
princes ending in jjparajitavarm an [c. 876-95 A.D.J who having 
allied himself with the Ganga prince, Prithivlpati I against his 
hereditary enemies, the Pandyas, inflicted a crushing defeat on 
their king Varaguna II at the battle of Sri Puramblyam. But the 
fight continued with this other hereditary enemies, the Cholas to 
whom he ultimately succumbed and his dynasty destroyed about 
the close of the ninth century A.D. 

Like the distinguished members of his family Aparajitavarman 
was also a great builder and introduced a new technique in the 
art of building \ihfra \. 

The period of Pallava rule is marked by considerable literary 
activities. The Pallava rulers were great patrons of letters, espe¬ 
cially of Sanskrit, which was the language used 
for all royal epigraphs, barring a few earlier ones. 
Kanchl was the seat of Sanskrit learning in the South. Brahmans 
living in different parts of the Pallava country also Cultivated it. 
Poems of Kalidasa, Bharavi and works of Varaha-Mihira were well- 


Literature 


known in the Pallava country. The Kurram Copper-Plate grant 
of Parame£varavarman I was made for the recitation of the Maha- 
bharata in a mandapa at the village of Kurram near Conjeeverarfi. 

In the village of Kurram there were 108 families that studied the 

four Vedas. Tamil classics also grew under royal patronage. The 
Tamil Ku?al # of Triavalluvar was a work of recognised worth 

at the time. / • 

The caves and structural temples and other architectural 
remains of .the PaUavas form an important chapter in Hindu art. 

There has been a regular evolution of the Pallava 
Pallava Art art of building with its different styles, [i] The 

first is what is called the Mahendra style [f. 600- v 
625 A.D.]. The cave-temple inscription of Mahendravarman 1 
at Mandagapatta [South Arcot Dist], together with the inscrip¬ 
tion containing his birudas found in an ancient pillar embroidered 
in the Ekambaranatha Svamin temple at Kanchi proves that Ma¬ 
hendra introduced the cave-style, probably from the Krishna 
district. Reference may also be made to the Jaina Pallava paint- 
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ing recently discovered in a cave-shrine at Sittanavasal,Pudokotta 
State, assigned to the reign of Mahendravarman I. [2] The second 
is the Mamalla style [c. 625-674 A.D.]. The greater part of the 
work on the cave temples, tjie ‘ Descent of the Ganges ’ and the 
c Five Rathas 9 at Mamallapuram seems to have been executed 
early in the seventh century. Of the cave temples, the Trimurtl, 
Varaha , Durgd , and Five Pandavas are the most important. The 
Varaha, like the Five Pandavas, has a verandah with the slender 
octagonal pillars supported by a sitting lion simha-stambba , cha¬ 


racteristic of a Pa Hava structure after Mahendra. In the Varaha 
Cave there is a series of well-known and magnificent reliefs, 
representing the Varaha-Avatara, Surya, Durga, Gaja-Lakshmi, 
and two fine groups of royal figures, representing Simhavishnu 
and Mahendravarman with their queens. With these sculptures 
must be remembered the open rock-cut c Tirtham,” commonly 
known as Arjuna’s penance. 

The Five Rathas at Mahabalipuram are all monoliths cut from 
a series of boulder-like granitic outcrops on the shore. All 
are of the same period, the first half of the seventh century, and in 


the same style, though of varied form, evidently representing 
contemporary types of structural buildings. Named after the 
five Pandavas, they all appear to be Saiva shrines. The Sahadeva , 
Dharmardja, and Bhima rathas have characteristic pyramidal roofs 
of three distinct storeys and chaitya-window niches. The 
Arjunaratha illustrates the simplest form of the Dravidian temple. 
The Draupadiratha is a small square shrine with a square curve- 
linear roof like a modern brick temple. [3] The third is what is 
called the Rajasimha style. The structural temples at Kanchl 
a nd the shore temple at Mahabalipuram date from the beginning 
of the eighth century A.D., and are due to Rajasimha. The most 
’mportant of these is the famous Kaila&i Temple at Kanchi. The 
duine with its pyramidal tower and fiat-roofed mandapam is 
founded by a series of cells, resembling rathas; but here the 
Pallava style is further evolved and more elaborate. In matters 
°i details may be mentioned the more numerous lion-supportir.g 
pillars. Among other Rajasimha temples datable neav to 
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700-720 A.D. may be the structural shore Temple at Mahabali- 
puram. [4] The fourth and the last is known as the Aparajita 
style [900 A.D.]. We find" in his time a further evolution of the 
Paliava Art of building which approached the Cho]a style. The 
Ungams are cylindrical and the abacus above the capital more 
conspicuous. A shrine at Bahur, near Pondichery, is illustrauve 
of this type. 


THE CI-IOLA EMPIRE 


The three states of the Tamil country, that is, the region south 
of the Krishna and Tuhgabhadra and extending to the Cape 
Comorin were the Cholas, the Cheras and Pandyas. They were 
very ancient states, being mentioned by* Megasthenes and in 
Abekas’ edicts. Their early history is, however, obscure. As 
we have seen, they were dominated first by the Andhras and then 
the Pallavas. Towards the close of the 9th century, Cholas rose 
into prominence by inflicting a crushing defeat on the Pallavas 
%v ho thus lost all hope of establishing their supremacy in the 
South. The Cholas captured Tanjore and -established their 
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accession, he destroyed the independence of the eastern Chalukyas 
of Vengi, the Pandyas of Madura, the Gangas of Mysore and 
the chiefs of the Malabar Coast. He also conquered Kalihga 
in the north and Ceylon in the south. He built a powerful 
navy and with its help, controlled the coastal waters of his 
extensive territory and started operation against the island of the 
Indian Archipelago. Pie built the great Rajaraje^vara Temple . 
of Siva at Tanjore, on the walls of which are found inscribed the 
records of his conquests. Pie also made a- thorough survey of 
the country for the purpose of assessing land revenues on a fair 
basis. 


Pic was succeeded by his son, Rfijendra Ckola I [c. 1012- 1042 
A. D.] who consolidated the empire built by his father and also 
extended it. He broke the power of the western Chalukyas, 
defeated the king of Gondawana in Central India, conquered the 
Burmese Coast islands, the Malaya Peninsula, and completed the 
conquest of the Indian Archipelago begun by his father. His army 
raidefi Orissa and Bengal advancing as far as the southern banks 
of the Ganges, opposite Gonda. Pie was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest conquerors and deservedly assumed the title of 
Gahgaikohda in memory of his victory in the Gangetic province. 
His navy made the conquest of the island ot Laccadives 
[Lakshadvlpa], the island of Maladives [Maladlvpa] of the 
Malabar Coast and the Nicobar islands in the Bay of Bengal. 

Bajadhiraja [1042-52], the son and successor of Rajendra 
Chola I, was faced with frequent revolts which broke out in the 
empire. But he was able to maintain order by inflicting several 
defeats on some of the most powerful of the rebellious princes 
^dera, Pandya and Ceylon. Pie then invaded the Chalukya 
“ lnj °ns. A sanguinary battle was fought between him and 
Chalukya king Somesvara at Koppam in which RSjadhiraja 
Was killed. But his younger brother, Kdjefidra Dera [1052-63], 
XVho Was crowned to succeed him on the battle-held, led the battle 
to ^ ln *d victory and then successfully ruled ihe empire umil his 
in 1063. The next king VljrarJjcndra- Vt rake far* [1063- 
7 °] inflicted another defeat on the western Chalukyas at the battle 
F. 4? 
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of Kudala Sangamam at the apex of the Krishna Tungabhadra 
Doab. He also annexed the Kanara countries to the Chola empire. 
He died in 1070 and was succeeded by his % son Adhirajendra 
who was assassinated for unpopularity and the throne passed on 
to Kulottufiga, an eastern Chalukya prince, who was the daughter’s 
son of Rajendra Chola I Gangaikonda. He proved himself a 
successful warrior. He defeated the revolted Pandya princes and 
chiefs of Malabar. He was a good administrator and made an 
elaborate revision of the revenue survey of the empire. He reigned 
from 1070 to 1118 A.D. After his death, the Chola empire began 
to decline during the reign of his successors, none of them having 
any record of any conspicuous achievement. The Hoysalas ot 
Mysore as well as the Pandyas of the South drove the Cholas 
from their territories. Many smaller feudal barons also asserted 
their independence. The last king of the Chola dynasty was 
. , Rajendra Chola III who managed to exist as an independent prince 
till 1267. There is no record of any prince after him. 


CHOLA ADMINISTRATION 


The Cholas developed a highly efficient system of adniinistra- 
tion. 1 The empire was divided into six provinces, called Mantla- 
lams. Each Mandala or province* was divided 
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A viceroy was appointed to rule the Manila. Each rnandala 
or province being an old kingdom, its viceroy was either a des¬ 
cendant of its dispossessed royal house or a 
Viceroys close relation -of the king himself. He was in 
constant communication with the Central Govern¬ 
ment, receiving the king’s order and reporting actions co him. 

He had under him a body of officials to conduct the adminisjira- ^ 
tion according to his orders. All records were proj^Iy^ y 
kept. • ,v*\ . 

The chief source of the income of the Government wjuCthe 
land-tax which was usually 1/6 of the gross produce. .Besides, 
there were other petty imports, sudjt dues 
Revenue on trade and profession, salt-tax, wafer-g?sse> 

and fines and custom dues. The rdvenae ^a$ ^ 

collected in the village unions by their executives.^.Each vilage 
union or the Kurram had its local treasury whem* the unspent 
balance of the revenue was kept. Taxes were paid either in gold 
or in kind. Remissions were granted when necessary. The ^ 
currency was the golden Kasn, weighing 1/6 of an Quhce. - 
Land re\enue being the chief source of state finance^a’s^es.- 
ment was made with good care. For this purpose, there .were 
periodical and thorough surveys of land -of the . 
SutVCyS whole country. There are records of two suck 
surveys one made by Rajaraja in 1086 and the other by 
Kulottunga I. 

The Chola kings spent large sums on public works. Roads, 
bridges and ferries were maintained. An extensive irri gati on 
system existed. Dams were thrown across trie 
u lie Works t j vers tQ divert waters to smaller 'channels^ ^ 

Artificial reservoirs, tanks and wells were also used Tor purposes- 
of irrigation. 

Having had to protect a large empire and extensive .ea-coast, 

‘he Cholas maintained a standing army as w*il as navy. 

The army was divided thus: J.i] Archers; [2] 
Army and Navy " " — 


phant corps. 


Forest-soldiers; [3] Chosen horsemen [4] Ele- 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 



Development of village autonomy was. the most unique feature + 
in the Chola administrative system. The Kurrams were self- 
governing units. All power of administration was vested in a 
General Assembly of the Union elected by the 
The Village people. It had a number of working committees 
A MaSisabha f to work after the details of administration in 
each. There were eight such committees : [i] 
The committee that looked after the gardens ; [2] that looked 
after the irrigation tanks ; [3] that looked after the cultivated 
fields ; [4] that looked after the affairs of the village 

generally; [5] Accounts Committee; [6] that looked after 

studies ; [7] that looked after the disposal of lands, and [8] that 
looked after roads. The Assembly through its committees 
had complete control of the administration. All txxes were 
collected in the name of the Assembly which made the necessary 
disbursements md kept the balance in the Union Treasury. All 
unoccupi *d and unappropriated lands were at the disposal of 
the Assembly. Even when the royal officers or members of the 
royal family had to make gifts to temples they had to adopt the 
procedure of passing through the Mahasabha for the acquisition 
of lands and managing for their gifts. The Mahasabha made 
provision for the laying out of the land and bringing them 
under cultivation, making large or small plots, providing facilities 
for irrigation, 'uitablc approaches to the fields and construction 
and maintenance of roads for trafec of men and cattle and con¬ 
veyance of produce from fields to farm-houses and from thence 
to markets. All these the Assembly did through the committees 
referred to above and acted independently of any reference to 
head-quarters. Besides all these activities of rural utility, the 
Assembly was responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
order and administraion of criminal justice. It had the power 
of passing the highest sentence on criminals. The death sentence 
was, however, abject to appeals to higher authorities. The 
king was, of course, the highest appelate authority of the 
country, while the royal officers supervised its administration and 
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ked its accounts and records. The village administration was 
completely autonomous with the result that the Central Govern¬ 
ment was relieved of a great deal of responsibility and was assured 
of popular support. These administrative village units were 
called Kurrams and constituted a certain number 

Kurnm^and ° T ° ^ v ^ a S es thrown together and farming some- 
kurram thing like a Union in modern times. There 
were also a crtaiiv number of town-ships which 
were large enough to stand-by themselves. They constituted 
divisions by themselves and were called Tur-kurfams in the ins¬ 
criptions. A typical township described as a Tur-Kurram 
was Uttaramejrur where nearly two hundred inscriptions 
indicating the nature of the village administration have been 
found. Each Kur^am or Tur-Ku^am was divided into several 
Wards as in a modern municipal town. For example, Uttara- 
meyur was divided into thirty wards. 1 


MARITIME COMMERCE AND NAVAL ACTIVITIES 

Ancient Tamil literature 2 and the Greek and Roman authors 
prove that in the first two centuries of the Christian era the ports 
on the Coromondal and Chola coasts enjoyed the benefit of an 
active commerce with both east and west. The Chola fleet 
boldly crossed the Bay of Bengal to carry on trade with Burma, 
Ceylon, the islands of the Indian Ocean and the Malaya Archi¬ 
pelago. The great Choja port of Kaveripadam was a great centre 
of trade and traffic. 

The Choja emperors had organised a highly effective navy. 
We have seen, how with its help, Rajaraja 1 and Rajendra Choja 
I made extensive conquests overseas. Rajaraja destroyed the 
fleet of the Cheras at Kandalur and subjugated them. He also 
invaded the island and annexed its northern part which becaivu 
a Chola province under the ‘ name of Murfimadi Chola-M and a iam. 

1 S.I.L VoL II. 

2 c Cf. Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago [it)04] by V 
Kanakasabhai. 
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The effectiveness of the Chola fleet is also proved by the fact 
that Rajaraja conquered the Maladive and the Laccdaive islands. 
Rajaraja’s son and successor Rajendra I annexed the whole of 
Ceylon about 1017 A.D., and maintained his hold on the islands 
conquered by his father. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART 

Great in the art of administration, the Chola kings were also 
great builders, and all their works were on a most stupendous 
scale. The most laudable undertakings in this direction were 
their vast irrigation schemes. The embankment of the artificial 
lake built by Rajendra Chola I near his new capital Gangaikonda 
Chojapuram was sixteen miles in length, with stone sluices and 
channels. Dams composed of huge blocks of dressed stone, 
were thrown across the Kaverl and other rivers. Chola cities were 
elaborately planned and laid out. The centre of the city was the 
temple. The Chola kings were Saivas. Rajaraja built about ion 
A.D. a magnificent temple of Siva at Tanjore. His son Rajendra I 
built a new capital Gahgaikonda-cholapuram and built a temple 
there. In the great 2 'aiijore Temple , the tower rises pyramid-wise 
to a height of 190 feet in thirteen successive stories. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a single block of stone, 25 feet high and weighing 
about 80 tons. To place this imposition was a remarkable 
engineering fetft.. The temple is contained in two spacious 
court-yards, the larger of which measures 250 feet by 500 feet. 
More graceful if less imposing is the Subrabmanya Temple in 
the same city, with ‘ its highly decorate<1 tower, less severe in 
outline. The temple erected in by Rajendra I in his new capital 
Gangai konda-cholapuram is another imposing work of Chola 
Architecture. Its great size, huge limgam of solid granite, and 
the delicate, carvings in stone are its striking features. 


THE PANDYA KINGDOM 

The Pandyas, another Dravidian race, occupied the regions 
comprising the modern districts of Madura and Tinnevelly with 
parts of Travancore. Pandya is the most ancient of the Tamil 
States. It is mentioned by Megasthenes and Anoka’s inscrip- 
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^(i [Kalinga RE.]. Its ancient history is obscure. The early 
Panelya Icings issued copper coins with the symbol of the fish. 
We read in Strabo’s History of the Romans that king Pandion sent a 
mission to Caesar in B.C. 20. But their early history is obscure 


and the first Pandya king who can be placed in a definite chrono¬ 
logical position was Nedum-Cheliyan who lived about the end 
of the second century A.D. In Yuan Chwang s time, the Pandyas 
were tributary to the Pallavas of Kanchi, and Buddhism was almost 
extinct. Towards the close of the ninth century, they combined 
with the Cholas to defeat the Pallavas and recover their indepen¬ 
dence. But in the eleventh century, they had to submit to the 
Chola suzerainty. After the downfall of fhe Cholas in the thir¬ 
teenth century, the Pandyas again asserted their independence ;.nd 
became the leading power in the South for a time. The most 
well-known of the independent Pandya kings was Sundara Pandya I 
who came to the throne in 1216 and conquered the Chola capitals 
of Tanjore -and Udaipur. His inscriptions are found in the Chola 
country proper, i.e., the districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
Sundara Pandya died in 1238 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Sundara Pandya II. He was confronted with the rising power of 
the Hoyasalas of Dvarasamudra who advanced along the base of , 
the Eastern Ghats and annexed them. The coast land only 
remained in possession of the Pandyas. Ultimately the Pandyas 
became feudatories of the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra and when 
the latter collapsed before the Mussalman invasion in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, Madura and the Pandya 
country also came under the Mussalman supremacy. Petty 
Pandya chiefs continued to rule over Madura as vassals, first of 
the Muslim viceroys of the South and then of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom which absorbed them in the sixteenth century. 

The Mahavamsa and a long Chola inscription at Arupakham 
near Kanchi [Madras, G. O. Publications nos. 922, 923, dated 
i 9 J 9 > PP- 8 —14] speak of a great war between the Pandyas and 
Ceylon which invaded the country. The oc cassio n of the 
Ceylonese invasion was a disputed succession to the Pandya throne 
of Madura, the contesting claimants being Vira and Suntlnra. 
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THE CHERA KINGDOM 

The ancient name of Chera is Ker a la. The Chera fci ng'dom, 
another Tamil State, comprised the modern Travancore State, 
Cochin and portions of Malabar. It is also very ancient and 
was mentioned in Anoka’s Rock Edicts. In the beginning of the 
Christian era, we find Perunar as the king of the ,Cheras. He 
was killed in battle with the king of the Choals. He was succeeded 
by his son Illn-Jet-Semi. The Chera king A.daw II had married 
a daughter of Karikala, the Chola king. TITeir son Senagitttavaw 
was a very powerful king who twice defeated the Cholas and 
made the Cheras a supreme power in the South. His succesf* r 
Sey was defeated by the Pandya king and the Cheras lost their 
supremacy to Piindayas until the rise of the Pallava foreigners in 
the fourth century A.D. In the tenth century A.D. the Cheras 
came under the rule of the Cholas under Rajaraja Chola. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

A GENERAL VIEW OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE 

I 

A general review of the history of the South reveals some 
in elesting facts wh.ch deserve notice. All the three principal 
Religion religions of the North, Jainism, Buddhism and 
. . Brahmanism, were introduced into the South 

Jainism was introduced in the time of Chandragupta Maurya.’ 
Asofa xpmad Buddhism , he pcn , isula B> ' thc w 

ctnrmj, orthodox Hinduism overshadowed both Jainism and 
uddhism and became the dominant faith in that region. The 
contribution^ of the South to the religious life of India was in 
£ ° rm ° f the Bhaktl cult Saivism and Vaishnavism were 
r, A? produCtS of the ^kti Cuk. Splendid temples of Siva 
and \ ishnu were erected throughout the Peninsula by the Pallava 
and Chola mlers. Nathamuni and Ramanuja, the two saintly 
exponents of the Bhaktimarga in Vaishnavism, and Basava, the 
founder of the Lingayat Sect in Saivism, are well-known and 
honoured names throughout India. 

A code of law like that of Mam. in North India grew up in 
outh India under the name of Apastamba in the fifth or fourth 

Literature: Art Ceiltur y B.C. It grew, up in the Andhra country 
and Architecture and bears the mark of the Aryan intluencc. 

But of the indigenous literature of the South— ' 
the Tamil literature-unaffected by the Aryan influence, the 

!! d,est book > we hc * r of is the *W, an ethical classics. Its author 
itru-Valluvar was born in Mylapore about the second century 
' ' D- He set the standard of literary excellence and his work be¬ 
came one of the most popular in the region, south of the Godavari. 

, tWO Tamil E P ics > Silappadhikarafn and Mammekahw, were 
also produced about the same time. The arts of painting and 
sculpture highly developed under the patronage of the Pallava 
and Chola rulers. The existence of innumerable magnificent 

_ 377 

F. 48 
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temples and buildings in the South in the early and mediaeval 
periods, already referred to, not only testifies to the love 'of build¬ 


ing and sculpture evinced by South-Indian rulers but also bears 

the impress of a new technique in architecture giving rise to 
the P.illava-Cholu School of Arts which inspired all subsequent 


buildings in the South in the early and mediaeval periods. The 
chief characteristic of Dravidian temples is the massive 1 Vimana 
or tower, crowning the central shrine. In the later . Dravidian , 
temples, the central tower is dwarfed by lofty Gopuras or gate- r 
ways, decorated with masses of stucco ornamentation,, ^hich ^ 
dominate the flat country for many miles around.. Temples * v 
have frequently vast enclosures within their walls and a promts' 
nent feature is a tank in the centre, which is used for religions ^ 
ablutions. It is usually surrounded on four sides by a colonnade./ \ r 
with pillared cloisters and steps running down to the water. 

If we can recall of anything in Indian art and architecture, | 

literature and social institutions, indigenous in the sense of being 
pre-Aryan, it is found in the Smith. The late Sundarnm Pillai 
truly remarked : “ The attempt to find the basic element of Hindu 
civilisation by a study of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the 
problem at its worst and most complicated point. India, south of 
the Vindhyas—the Peninsular India—still continues to be India 
proper. Here the bulk of the people retain their pre-Aryan 
features, their pre-Aryan languages, their pre-Aryan social insti¬ 
tutions. Even here, the process of Aryanisation has gone indeed 
too far to leave it easy to the historian to distingusish the native 
warp from the foreign woof. But, if there is anywhere any chance 
of such successful disentanglement, it is in the South and the 
further south we go, the larger does the chance grow.” 1 

The Tamil States being maritime countries, the people of 
those states developed into a great sea-going people. They were 
the earliest people to build an Indian navy and 
v tier! and Coiumcrce, marirK * anc * developCa maritime commerce. The 
Indian mariners carried on trade with Arabia, 
Babylon, Ceylon and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 


1 Tamilian Antiquary, 1908, p. 9. 
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The powerful navy of the Cholas having conquered, as , 
already noted, Ceylon, the islands of Burmese coasts, the 

Malaya Peninsula, Malabar coast islands, the Nicobar islands 

and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, laid the foundation ' , 
of a Greater India. The recent discovery of large hordes of 

Roman coins in some districts of the South reveals that 
extensive trade was carried on between the Roman Empire and 
the Tamil States in the first and second centuries A.D. , 

Another important feature peculiar to South Indian admi- S 
nistration is the growth of the local self-government i n the formV 
of village autonomy which has been already des- 
L °vcmmcn"t g °" Cr iked in some detail in connection with the Chola 

administration. It was a common feature in the 

• .*» - 

administration of all the Tamil States. 


II 


It is generally on evidence that the Neolithic man passed in 
South India from the use of polished stone to that of iron, while 
in the corresponding period in Northern India 
fhimNonh incHa 1 t ^ ie tra nsition seems to have been from stone 
to copper and later to iron. Peninsular Indi^ 
has been recognised as geologically older, consequently the 
existence of man and civilisation in the South is older than in the 
North. The Indo-Aryan from the North, when they first began 
to penetrate the country, south of the Krishna, found an. 
advanced civilisation already established. 


‘ Dravidian 9 is essentially a linguistic term and used to a group 
of languages. It is loosely applied to mean an ethnic group 
ol* race. There arc two groups of people in the 
Society . 1 South, one civilised and the other less civilised. 

The latter group is still persisting in many 
backward and unreclaimed groups of people that still 
inhabit India. When ultimately the Aryan immigration into South 
India did take place many elements of Dravidian civilisation 
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found entry into the Aryan civilisation which ultimately developed 
into Indian civilisation. The main core of society from its 


very inception in the South consisted of two main groups— 
the cultivators who formed the majority and the land-owners. 
From among the latter class came the kingly families. There 
were various classes of agricultural labourers—Nagas with 
various occupations, the fisher-folk, the hunter-folk etc. 
Therein lies the rudiments of the Caste System as it obtains 
in India today, as distinct from the Varna£rama Dharma of the 
Aryan Society. The hardy peasant folk of the country made good 
soldiers. Monuments to warriors who had fallen in battle are 
common objects. 


The Tamils were bold sailors and skilled agriculturists. The 
pearl and conch fisheries go back to pre-historic times. The 
Ramayana speaks ot Madura as adorned with 
'^tst a ry d goIdTand jewels. The ArthaSastra |>. 4OO-3OO 
R.C.] refers to Pandya Kavataka, a class of 
pearls, found in the extreme south. The land was well 
tilled and efficiently irrigated. Pottery, weaving and metal work 
were the usual village occupations. Southern India possessed 
a number of commodities for which western nation had an urgent 
need—spices and precious stones. According to Rawlinson this 
trade with Yemen and the Red Sea must have gone on from very 
early times. • Accordin g to the Bible “ Hiram king of Tyre, sent 
his ‘ Ships of Tarish ” from Ezion Geber [Akaba on the eastern 
arm of the Gulf of Suez] on a triennial voyage to Ophir, probably 
Sopara ofi the Bombay coast, to fetch ivory, apes and peacocks 
and a great number of almug trees and precious stones 
for the temple then being built by his powerful ally king 
Solomon; 

He continues that the ^Hebrew names for these commodities 
dearly reveal their Indian origin. For example, the Hebrew names 
for ivory is Shen babbitt , Skt. ibba danta> that of apes is kopb 9 Skt. 
Kapi , that of peacocks is Tuki-im ; Tamil Tokei [lb. and n. 1]. 


1 Rawlinson, India, p. 178. 
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other articles of commerce were- pepper, cinnamon, rice, 
coral, and tortoise which grew in the South in sufficient quantities. 
The Peri plus Man’s Erj/hraei \c. 81 A.D.] throws further light on 
the South Indian trade with the west. The vast numbers of Roman 
copper coins found at Madura reveal the fact that there was a brisk 
trade between the Pandya country and Rome. 1 ' Strabo \c. 25 B.C.] 
tells us that on the accession of the Emperor Augustus, a Pandvan 
king sent - an embassy to congratulate him. The ambassadors 
took off from Baryg aza [Broach] and went overland from the 
Persian Gulf and took with them various Indian beasts, birds, 
and snakes as presents. A jaina or, Buddhist monk named 
Sarmanochegas [Sramanacharya] accompanied the embassy and 
following the example of the famous Kalanos in the time of 
Alexander the Great, burnt himself to death at Athens. 1 

It is from the time of Asoka that we come to a definite know¬ 
ledge of the political divisions of the South. 

I eaccful penetta- In R.E. XII A£oka speaks of his dominions in 
tion or Aryan A 

Culture ' three compartments : Northern India, dependent 

states in Southern India, and independent states 
in the Far South. These independent states were Chola, Pandya, 
ICeralaputra [Chera ?] and Satya Putra [not yet properly identified] 
He further says that these southern kings were his neighbours, and 
his propagation of the Dhamrna must have been made with the 
support of the rulers who were placed on a footing similar to 
the five Yavatia [Greek] kings of the West. We may, therefore, 1 
take it that Buddhism penetrated in the South peacefully. There 
is thus little doubt that votaries of Sanskrit culture— Brahmans, 
Buddhists, and Jainas — came in and made settlements in this 
region. Such influence as they exercised upon the Tamil Society 
was the result of example rather than compulsion from authority. 
The doctrine of Bhakti is devotion to personal God, the 
devotion and service of individuals to Him as a 
The Bhakti Cult, means of attaining salvation by grace that trans¬ 
forms Brahmans oi old to Hindus of modern 


1 lb. p. 180. 
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'and the Hinayana. Buddhism [the basic principle of which 
is the attainment 6f Nirvatidio* oneself and by his own exertion] to 
* Mahayanis [the basic .prmcipk of'‘which is service to humanity, 
salvatiorf ^for otJitfGf faith in and devotion to a personal god]. 
This Bhakti movement which has in its.genesis the worship of the 
gods Siva and Vishnu'is a pre-Aryan and peculiarly Southern 
cult which gradually found its way to the North. It had its 
beginning in ,the South long before the Sanskrit culture penet¬ 
rated S that regions But its efflorescence is witnessed in the Pallava 
period of the Sangam literature. The Bhakti literature of the 
Saivas, e.g., the Tevaram and Tiruvacbakam of the \ aishnavas, 
and the Prabandbasi literature of the Alavaras alike belong 
to this age. The religious literature of the bhakti cult gives. 
evidence of the development of ' Agamas [Sastric literature] 
which lies at the root of temple worship> and which again 
is a direct product of the religion of the Bhakti cult. The 
whole Agama literature, both Vaishnava and Saiva, numbering 
more than 120, came into existence to fulfil the needs of the temple 
worship.. The deity in the abstract had to be conceived of in 
some suitable form, to be installed in images in temples and 
worshipped in accordance to the Agama literature. Here the 
complex presents'^ fixture of the Aryan and pre-Aryan 
elements. s** ‘ / ^ 

During this peridd of tfie development of the Bhakti cult 
in the form of Saivism and Vaishnavism and temple worship of 
the deities according to the Agamas, similar activity and develop¬ 
ment of' Jainism and Buddhism were also wit- 


No Persecution nesscd. There ds evidence^,©f much contention 
° fa mlers hby ' ^ad disputation. The Wte^and its ruler were 
regarded as something distinct, and whatever 
the personal persuation of the ruler, his individual religion was 
, not elevated to the position of State religion. This mental posi¬ 
tion of the king gave no occasion for any attempts at unity or 
• uniformity in religion, and I this' removed one of the fruitful 
causes of persecution. Each group of people was allowed 
freedom of its own course in respect of religion. 
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Liberalism 


This liberalism also pervaded all public life and showed itself 
in various developments of human activity. Rulers adopted 
the same principle in matters of administration and this led to the 
development of local administrative institutions 
which came ultimately to provide a popular 
self-governing agency that regulated social and public life in the 
South. Wc have seen [Supra, p. 372^ how during the period of 
the Chola empire which included the plain portion of the 
Peninsular India, epigraphic evidences of the free local institutions 
for social and administrative work were plenty. 

| The cult of Bhakti, the Agama literature? and Temple worship 
naturally led to the development of architecture in the South. 

Art is the handmaid of religion. The South- 
Indian temples of Siva and Vishnu in their mag¬ 
nificence and magnitude are its living examples. 
They are monuments of devotion of their votaries 
who contributed in money and labour to their 
construction. Royal patronage in building them had full co¬ 
operation of the people. In fact, the South Indian temples are 
almost an institution by themselves. They are the centres of public 
and religious life of the people of their localities. There they 
congregate to worship, to discuss politics, social problems and 
and exchange social amenities. They hold public meetings, 
religious Kirtanas and Kathanatakas in the mandapas or “ pillared- 
halls ” of the temple. 


South-Indi.m 
Temples: An Ins¬ 
titution by them¬ 
selves 
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Achsemenian Conquest 97, dy¬ 
nasty 95, emperor 96, period 

97- 

Acharanga Sutta, 45, 47/;. 
Achiradhi§thita, 161. 

Acho Chhonidhi^e, 79. 

Achyuta (Achyu, Naga King), 

230, 238, 240-41. 

Acta Orientalia, 190/;, 208/;, 
220/;. 

Adam II (Chera king), 376. 
Adhikarana, 257. 

Adhirajendra (Chola king), 370. 
Adhishthana, 256, 320. 

Adhyaksha, 140, 320. 

Aditi, 32. 

Adiparva, 262. 

Adityasena, 303, 305-06, 311, 

349* 

Adityavardhana, 303-04, 306. 
Adilyavarman, 306-7, 31 1. 
Adivaraha, 329. 

Adlviyvegvara, 66. 

Adraistai, 104. 

Adrijas, 104. 

Advaitavada, 63. 

Afghanistan, 120, 196, 204, 218, 
221, 295, 322. 

F. 49 


Africa, 185. 

Agadi, 15. 

Agalassians (Skt. Agrayrenis), 
- ?°5 

Agama (literature), 382-83. 
Agamas, 382. 

Agastya, 343. 

Agathoklia, 201, 203. 

Agathocles 198, 203. 

Agita, 46//. 

Agni (Rig. god), 31-2; legandary 
ancestors of Rajputs, 328. 
Agnimitra, 158, 161, 165-66. 
Agnishtoma, 274, 282. 
Agnyadheya, 1 80. 

Agra, 329. 

Agrammes, 82-3. 

Agrairenis, 105. 

Ahichchhatra, 165, 238,241, 320. 
Ahichchhatra bhukti, 256. 
Ahirnsa, 47, 54, 254; its doctrine, 
60. 

Ahirwad, 243. 

Ahura Mazda, 97. 

Aihoje, 351. 

Aiho le-Meguti Inscription 312, 
346-48, 350. 

Airik:na, 257, 271. 

Aitareya Brahmana, 35, 126, 

343. 

Aiyangar Commemoration 
Volume, 248 ft. 

Aiyangar, S. K., 119//. 2.14/;. 362. 
Aja, 79. 
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Ajanta, 168, 278, 280, 280//, 

281, 283, 289-90, 294, 

348, 351;—Cave 218;;, 279, 
290*7; -Inscription, 282, 288- 

89. 

Ajatagatru, 8, 46, 48, 71, 74 > 77 > 
79, 84-5, 183, 234. 

Ajayagarh (State), 278. 

Ajtvika, 45> *3 2 > I 35- 
Ajmer, 210, 241, 330-31, 333, 

335 - 

Ajodhya, 93, 159, 197, 269, 

346. 

Ajodhya Inscription, 161/2, 162, 
164, 167. 

Akara, 140, 212. 

Akaravanti, 175/;. 

Akasa, 146. 

Akbar, 75, 132, 134, 139, 257, 
328,380. 

Akbarnamah, 11. 

Akesines 105, 

Akola 289. 

Akshavapa, 36. 

Akshaya-nivi 9, 179, 184-85. 
Alasanda, 125. 

Alauddin (of Ghor), 334. 
Alauddin Khilji, 356-57. 

Ala vara, 382. 

Alberuni, 14, 339. 

Alexander, 13, 5 2 *> 8z > 82 ' ; > 8 5 > 
95-6, 102/;, 103*;, 107, 109, 

111/7, 113-14, 160, 195, 199, 
202, 242, 262. 

Alexandria, 125. 

Alexandrian Library, 14. 

Ali, Abul Hasan, 247. 

Alina Copper Plate Inscription, 
300//, 301. 

Aliya vasanl (Ariya-vamsa), 1 3 


Allahabad, 15, 19, 57;/, 68*7, 73, 
103,123, 129, 134-3 5 > 1 55 > z 3 ° 
234,236, 251, 256,258/7, 260- 
61, 275, 280, 284, 327;-fort, 

75; Museum, 75; University 
Studies II, 275//. 

All-India Oriental Conference 
VIII, 284/;. 

Allan, 123, 151/7, 186, 233, 251, 
254, 263-65, 269/7, 292//, 319. 
Alor, 107. 

Altekar, A. S., 231/7, 247, 248/7, 
281/7, 301/7. 

Amalaka, 341. 

Amarakosha, 276. 

Amarasiiiiha, 276. 

Amatya, 166, 182. 

Ambala, 262. 

Ambar, 139. 

Ambash$ha, 86, 106. 

Ambashtha, Sutta, 87/7, 88/;. 
Ambhi, 98, 100-04, 
Amitraghata, 116, 121. 

Amglya, 174. 

Amglya-kula, 175, 
Amoghavarsha I, 247, 352. 
Amrakaradeva, 258, 274, 
Amraoti, 285, 287/;. 

Amaravati 168, 224. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 98/7. 
Amitrachates, 14. 

Amitraghata, 121. 

Ananda, 56, 72-73, 79, 88-9. 
Anandagiri, 64. 

Ananta, 46/7. 

AnantadevI, 266, 268, 273. 
Anantavarman 306, 311. 
Anagatabhayas, .131//. 

Anarta, 212-13. 

Anathapindika, 91-2. 
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Ancient History, 211. 

Ancient History of the^Detcan, 
2 79 n. 

Ancient History of Near feast, 
zyi. 

Ancient Indian Polity, 149 n. 

Andau, 211. 

Andhra, 8, 125-26, 157, 168- 

69, 171-74, 177-78, 186, 192, 
195, 209, 290, 307-09, 343, 

545, 257-58, 562, 368; its date 
169; its race and house 171; 
coins 209;—bhjritya 169;- 
desa 126, 172, 172//, 177-78; 
—Satavahana, 171, 176—186, 
545; Andhraka, 165-66. 
Andcocottas, 118. 

Afl g a > 39 » 49 -°> 68 > 7*5, 93, 124. 
189, 305;—Magadha-Vasum 

189. 

Angirasamayanam, 180. 

Anhilvad, 341. 

Anivaryasaktih, 282. 

Annals and Antiquities, 340. 

Annals of Bhandarkar Research 

Institute, 244/7, 275//. 

Annals of Rome, 6. 

ABNUHS, 286/7, 285//, 287//. 

2937;. 

ABRI, 265. 

AHD, 240, 242. 

Anta-Mahamatra, 140. 

Antapala, 140. 

Antarala, 351. 

Antarvedi, 257. 

Antarve^ika, 139. 

Antevasikas, 91. 

Antialkidas, 166, 181, 202. 

Antigonus, 115. 

Antimachos, 198, 203. 
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Antiochus I, 14, 108, 122, 155, 

.198; III 195-96, 203; IV 198, 

203; V 203. 

Anulofifa, 135. 

Anupa, 1757;, 212. 

Anuruddha, 85. 

Anus, (a Rig. tribe), 26. 

Anusetthi, 91. 

Anvayaprapta Sachivya, 256. 
Aparajita Style, 368. 

Aparajitavarman, 366. 

Aparanta, 175/7, 178, 213. 

Aparanta ka, 93. 

Apastamba, 544, 2377. 

Aphsad, 302, 305, 309. 

Apollodotos, 198, 203. 

Appian, 116. 

Apratihata chakra dakshina 
pathapati, 174. 

Apratihata chakra Kshatrapa, 

208. 

Aptoryama, 180, 282. 

Ara (Stone Inscription), 228. 

Arab, 20, 24/;, 301, 510, 329, 

349-50; arabic work 247. 

Arabela, 378. 

Arabia, 378. 

Arabian Coast, 185;—Sea 125. 
Arachosia, 116, 196. 

Aramic (form of writing), 97. 
Aranyaka, 6, 37, 44. 

Aravelly, 213. 

Arch. Surv, West. Ind., 170/7, 

* 7 $, * 73 *, 176, 180, 209, 

256/7, 297, 309. 

Architectural Antiquities of 
Western India, 355/7. 

ASAR, 270. 

ASIAR, 294/?, 363/7. 

ASR (Mysore), 363. 
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ASIR, 311//. 

Arcot (Dist.) 304, 364. 

Arctic region, 23. 

Arhat, 58, 189-90; Yana 58. 

Aria, 116. 

Ariana, 201, 204. 

Arishtas, 104. 

Aristobulus, 13. 

Aristotle, 12. 

Arjuna, 176, 326. 

Arjunaratha, 367. 

Arjunavarman, 357. 

Arjunayanas, 103, 242. 
Arjunayanamjayah, 243. 

Arr VII, 101 //. 

Arrian, 96, 103, 103/;, in, inn. 
Arsakes, 195. 

Arsikera, 3 5 6. 

Artabanus, 204. 

Artaxerxes, 13. 

Arthagastra, 11, ixtf, 69/?, 121, 
I 3^“37> 1 39‘4°> x 44, x 4 8 —54, 
M3. 344, 3 8 °- 
Aryabhatta, 275-76. 

Arya Manju£rl Mulkalpa, 117. 
AryaSamaja, 38. 

Arya Sudharman, 48. 

Aryavarta (War), 238c 
Asamdivant, 35. 

Asanga, 59, 75 ? 2 7 ^* 

Ashtaka, 100 n. 

Ashtanga marga, 54. 

Asika, 175#, 187. 

Asikni (Chenab), 101//, 103, 106. 
Asirgad Copper Seal, 307-08, 

3 XI * 

Assaka 63, 93, i 75 /; * 

Assakenoi, 99* 

Assakenos, 99. 

Assam, 23, 242, 326, 336* 


Assapura, 93. 

Assalayana Sutta, 87//, 88;;. 
Astakenoi, 99. 

A£maka, 82. 

Asoka, 15, 51, 5 2 «> 55 > 57 . ^ 7 » 
75-46, 93, 97, 108, 115 i 7 > 

122, 122/7, 123, I23;;, 124-25, 

I25;;, 126-128, 128;;, 130, 

130/7, 131, 13 1/7 > 1 33 4 °, 

140//, 144— 47 , x 49 ' 5 °> x 54 
58, 163, 171, 187, 196, 213, 
222, 224, 236, 241, 253, 262, 
321, 323, 327, 345, 35 °, 36°* 
362,368,377, 381;—Buddhism 
131; administrative measures 
for Dharma 129; coronation, 
52/;; death, 158; dominion, 
126; early years, 122; empire 
126; Indian society in \his time 
135; personal examples of 128, 
Sethi wife, 155- 
A£oka, (book), 15 m. 
A^okavadana, 81. 

A^vaka, 99. 

A^vaghosha 58, 220, 223-23, 

226. 

A£vamedha, 39, 164, 174 , x8o > 
230-31, 231/;, 244, 265, 274, 
282-83,292,346, 35 °- 
A^vayans, 114* 

Asvins (two), 97. 

Atavika raja, 242. 

Atharvaveda, 34- 
Atharvaveda Sariihita, 34. 

Athena (Greek Goddess), 201. 
Atman, 37. 

Atra parame^varena etc. 317. 
Attivarman, 239. 

Attock, 100. 

Augrasenya, 82. 
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Aurangabad, 65. 

Aurangzeb, 66. 

Austria, 23. 

Ava, 46/7. 

Ava (country), 239. 

Avalokite£vara (Bodhisattva), 
6 i> 33 6 - 
Avamukta, 239. 

Avanti, 69, 69/;, 70, 74-75, 87, 
93, 212, 290. 

Avantivariman, 3 09-11. 
Avaraja-nivesitam Pithundam, 
239. 

B 

Baaghat (Plates) 287. 

Babur, in, 341. 

Babylon, 114, 378. 

Bacchanalian revellers, 99. 

Bactria, 98, 101, 108-09, 195-96, 
198, 201—04, 217, 221, 262. 
Bacctrian Greeks, 159-60, 195, 
197, 203-04, 262;—kingdom 

196; princes, 199. 

Badami 345-46, 350—52. 
Badkamta, 242. 

Badrinath, 2. 

Baghela (Rajput), 332. 

Bagat, 280. 

Bahamana, 88. 

Babur, 368. 

Bahuputrapautra, 249. 
Bahasatimita, 189. 

Baibhara Hill, 79. 

Bairat, T33. 

Bakhtyar, 337. 

Baladitya, 269, 274, 296-97, 299, 
30577. 


Avarodhana, 46/;. 

Avesta, 96-7. 

Avestan-Yashts, 97. 
Avinandana, 46/;. 

Ayitilu, 182. 

Ayojjha, 93. 

Ayudhagara, 140. 

Ayudhjlvi, 212. 

Ayurveda Sarvasva, 340. 
Ayurvedic Science, 227. 

Azes I, 51/;, 201, 205,-06; II 
205-06, 

Azilises, 205, 205/;. 


Baladityagupta, 310. 

Balaghat, 286;/. 

Bala Hisar, 125. 

Bala^rl, 176, 179, 182. 

Balavarman, 240, 242. 

Bali, 344. 

Balia, 262. 

Ballala Sena, 337. 

Bana, 9, 11, 81, 246, 293, 304, 
311, 316, 318-19, 322. 
Banabhatta, 276, 322, 

BanavasI, 285, 345-46. 

Banerji, R. D., 2487;, 261, 297, 
3i8, 337. 

Bandhupalita, 155. 

Bankipur, 355. 

Bankura, 241. 

Banskhera Plate, 303, 312, 317. 
Bapaka, 214. 

Barabanki, 308. 

Barabar Hill Cave Inscription, 
13 zn. 

Barkamaris, 247. 
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Bareilly, 230, 241. 

Barhut, 10, 15, 158, 163-64, 

167-68. 1927 
Barnet 159//, 240 
Barua, B.M., 194. 

Barygaza 126, 185-86, 381. 
Basak, R.G., 260 270. 

Basarh, 44/;; Copper plate grant 
234, 248;/, 255-56, 257//, 258-59 
263-64, 283, 377; Excavation. 
2 33 * 

Basim copper plate grant, 280, 
282-84, 285//, 288-90. 

Bastar, 287. 

Basukunda, 43. 

Basupuja, 46//. 

Beal, 312, 322#, 349//, 364. 

Beas 105, hi, 262. 

Behistun Inscription, 95. 
Belagaum, 357. 

Belapura, 355. 

Belagola, 118. 

Belur (see Belapura), 355-56. 
Benares 23, 49, 64, 68, 123-24, 
254, 257, 260-61, 263-64, 

272, 304-05, 314, 3*7-i9> 

323-24, 336-37, 340, 34°"> 

3 52, 369, 373. 

Bentinck, 340. 

2 79 > 28 5 > 345 - 

Berar, 125, 158, 172/;, 175, 175^ 

2 79 s 28 5 > 345 - 
Besnagar, 166-68, 191, 202. 
Betul, 285. 

Bevan, 13. 

Bhaaghat, 285-87. 

Bhabru (R.E.), 150, 1310, Ins¬ 
cription 128. 

Bhadda^ala, 114. 

Bhadrabahu, 10, 48-49, 117-18. 
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Bhadrabahu Charita, 117//. 
Bhadrayana, 182. 

Bhadrayana Bhiksu Samgha, 179. 
Bhaga, 165. 

Bhagadugha, 36. 

Bhagalpur, 68;;. 

Bhagavata, 79, 165-66, 202. 
Bhagavan Lai Indraji, 316. 

Bhaggas, 69. 

Bhagila, 182. 

Bhaglrathl, 230. 

Bhairava, 356. 

Bhakti 9, 377, 385 ; movement, 

382; marga 377. 

Bhamati 358. 

Bhandagarika, 182. 

Bhandara, 285. 

Bhandarkar, D.R. 81, 81;;, 87/7, 

123;;, 125-26, 130, 131;/, 169, 

176, 178, 180,196;/, 211, 219, 

236, 262, 275;;. R.G. 169, 

275/;. 

Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume, 303;;. 

Bhangi, 43. 

Bhanugupta, 271-73, 296-97, 

34 °*. 

Bharatas, 26. 

Bharatpur, 242-43. 

Bharavi, 366. 

Bhartfidaman, 216. 
Bhartrdaman-Visvasena, 215. 
Bharukachchha, 93, 301. 

Bhasa, 79. 

Bhaskaracharya, 358. 
Bhaskaravarman, 242, 314, 318- 
19, 327. 

Bhatarka, (king) 299, 300. 
Bhata^vapati, 258. 

Bhatta^ali, N.K., 270. 
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Bhavadattavarman, 287, 287#. 

Bhavagopa, 181. 

Bhava Naga, 230, 283-84 
Bhavanaga Bharasiva, 288. 
Bhavanagar, 299. 

Bhillama V, 357. 

Bhilis, 22. 

Bhilsa, 126, 202, 250, 282. 
Bhikshu, 129, 179. 

Bhikshu samgha, 87. 

Bhima, 367. 

Bhimana, 336. 

Bhitargaon, 277. 

Bhitari, 243, 248 ; Seal, 248, 266, 
269-70; Stone Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion, 265, 267, 267//. 
Bhogavarman, 311. 

Bhoja (king) 332-33, 340, 345, 
353 ; H, 329; of Dhar 247. 
Bhojaka, 188. 

Bhojpur, (a lake), 332. 

Bhojas, 125. 

Bhopal, 134, 332. 
Bhrigukachchha, 210. 

BhQkti, 256, 320. 

Bhfmiaka, 208-09. 

Bhumara, 276, 278. 

BhumimiM*a, 168. 

Bhutan, 23. 

Bhutapala 181, 

Bhuvanesvara, 133, 187, 341. 
Bihar, 34, 64, 73, 117, 133, 

248-49, 256, 263, 272, 303, 

3 ° 6 > 3 1 9 > 335 - 37 > 346;-Sharif 

335 ;; « 

Bijapur, 346. 

Bijnor, 317. \ 

Bilhana, 354. 

Bilsad, 249, 257, 263. 
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Bimbisara, 8,44 46, 48, 71,76-7, 
79 > 84-5,87,124,234. 

Bindusara, 14, 52//, 115-17, 121- 
22, 124. 

Biruda, 366. 

Bitpftla, 336. 

Black Sea, 108. 

Block, 233, 255, 257//. 

BNUHS, 294/y. 

Bodh Gaya, 67, 128, 168, 244. 
Bodhi, 10, 53, 168, 318. 
Bodhisattva, 10, 15, 19, 59, 61, 

81, 224, 254-55, 276. 

Boghaz-Koi, 97. 

Bohemia, 23. 

Bolan Pass, 107, 

Bombay, 93, 125, 133, 210, 291//, 
380. 

Bopadeva, 358. 

Bose, 337. 

Brahma, 40, 364. 

Brahmadatta, 76, 271. 

Brahmagiri, 116,128/;, 134, 15517. 
Brahmanda, 79, 279. 

Brahmaputra, 23, 278, 297, 304. 
Brahma Vaivartapurana, 125. 
Brahmi, 23, 137, 194, 215, 23 6, 
306. 

Brahmana, 6, 25, 29, 34, 41,171. 
Brahman-Satava liana, _i 82. 

Brahma Samaja, 38. 

Brahmanism, 37, 51, 54-5, 5% 

61, 65, 158, 163-64, 168, 180- 
82, 255, 274-77, 321. 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 35, 

37 * 

Brihadratha, 155-58, 161-64. 
Brihaspati, 8. 

Brihaspatimitra, 188-90. 
Brhaspatisava, 282. 
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Brihatkatha, 186, 360. 

Brihatkatha Kosha, 117 

BMC 206, 208 tt. 

Broach, 186, 209-10, 300-01,381. 

Bucephala, 103. 

Buddha, 8-10, 15, 47 > 53 ' 6 > 

58, 59 » 6l > 6 7 > 7 °» 7 ^- 3 , 75 - 6 , 
86-9, 109, 130, 144, 168, 201, 
222, 224, 226, 254-55, 265, 
269#, 270, 275-76, 294, 316, 
318, 323-325; -body, 200;- 

death 57, 115; divergence of 
opinion, 52;;; discourses 9; 
disciple, 46; family, 78; life of 
51; parinirvana 52#, 76, 115, 
200. 

Buddha Charita, 69//, 226. 

Budhaghosha, 10, 123. 

Budhagupta, 256, 270-71, 273- 

74, 296. 

Buddhayana, 58. 

Buddhism, 10, 38, 44, 47 _8 > 5°“ T > 
54-5, 60-5, 67, 72, 74-5, 

127-28,130, 145, 169, 179,182, 
199, 254, 257, 269, 274, 280, 


292, 301, 318-19, 323 337, 575, 
377, 381; Cause of its down 
fall, 60; Cause of the disappear¬ 
ance 65; Eight rules of a nun, 
89; Morality of, 54; Position of 
women; Rapid progress of, 
55-6 revival of 67; Royal 
edicts on Buddhism, 128. 
Buddhist— 

church, 53, 81; council, 73, 223; 
India, 70, 70/;, 78/;, 90//, 92 n\ 
records, 122; records of the 
western world 349"; tank 
inscription, 177. 

Biihler, 8, 125, 135, 167, 170, 

176, 280, 286//, 316. 

Bulandshahr, 257. 

Bulis of Allakappa, 69. 

Bumivarman, 365. 

Bundelkhand 68, 238, 241, 

251, 274, 331, 333 > 34 i 

Burges, 294 n. 

Burma 1, 23, 56, 92, 131, 223, 
369. 

Burn, R., 309, 


C 

Caesar. 375. 

Calcutta, 67, 225, 282/;, 283/;, 

288//; -Review, 240; Universi¬ 
ty, 25 n. 

Colvin, 44. 

Cam. Hist, of India, 36/;, 
37, 5 1//, 91 95 > 96", i° 8 "> 

15 5 > 1 55 "> i6 5 ! 97 "> 

199, 200, 20I>/, 205/;. 

Canaresc, 22. 

Cape Comorin, 368. 


Carle Cave Inscription 177, 
179, 181, 210. 

Caspian sea, 14. 

Catalogue, 250;;, 264, 269, 269;;, 
292//. 

Cat. Coins of Andhra Dynasty 
6 c Western Kshatraps, 

215«. 

Caucasian, 21, 23. 

Cave Temples of India, 294//. 
Cawnpore, 276. 
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, ii, 31, 67, 137, 252, 


362-63, 368-69, 374 - 75 , 379 - 
Ceylonese accounts, 122/;; 
Chronicles 52//, 64, 76, 79, 
83-5, 127 130-31; invasion 

375; traditions 122. 

Chabuthe Vase, 187. 

Chaitya, 254, 351. 

Chaityagriha, 179, 182. 
Chaivarikani, 184. 

Chakra (scholar) 227. 
Chakrapalita, 268. 

Chakravatin, 301. 

Chakravarty, N, P., 269//. 
Chakravartikshetra, 299. 
Chakrayudha, 335, 352. 
Chalukya, 281, 315, 345-46, 

348-51,353-55,358-59,364-65 

569. 

Chambel, 159. 

Chamberlain, 36. 

Chammak copper plate Inscrip¬ 
tion, 230, 259, 285, 292. 
Champa, 46, 76, 79, 93- 
Champaran 134. 

Chanakya, 113, 117, 261, 281, 

3 ° 5 , 352 , 354 , 3 ^ 9 - 
Chanaka, 281-82. 

Chandala, 88, 254. 

Chandan Pir Hill, 133. 
Chanda, R.P., 191. 

Cband Bardiii, 340. 

Chandella, 531-32. 

Chandra, 181, 259 = 62. 
Chandrabhaga, 101 //. 

Chandragiri (Mysore), 48. 
Chandragupta, 8, 83, 108, in, 
113 = 20, 126-27, 138, 

142, 145, i 47 - 49 > *5 3 > T 9 °, 
196, 235, 249—- 53 , 255-56, 
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258—60, 262, 286; I, 233 - 36 , 

245,273; n, 14,103,215,230- 
31,236-37, 243,247-48,261 = 

64, 274,285-86,288,292-93; 
-Maur} T a, 11, 14, 16, 48, 108, 
no, hi/:, 114, 120-21, 193, 

213, 261, 268, 377;-Muni- 

pati, 48, 1 18. 

Chandraprabhu, 46/;. 

Chandravarman, 240-41, 261. 
Changadeva, 357. 

Chankrama, 168. 

Channagiri, 282. 

Channapeta, 282. 

Charaka, 227. 

Charana, 

Charmanavatl, 159, 161. 
Charmichael Lecture, 87/;. 
Charpenties, 464. 

Charsada, 100. 

Chatterji, C.D., hi//, 337. 
Chattopadhyaya, K.C., 275/;, 

303//. 

Chaturvarga Chintamani, 3 5*8. 
pnauhan, 333. - ' 

Chedi,68, 31—53,189. 

Chellana, 44, 71, 76-7. 

Chenab, 101, 104 — 06, 262. 

Chera, 127, 561,62, 368-69,376, 

381. # 

Cheta, 187, 189. 

Chetaka, 44, 72. 

Chhate vase, 188. 

Chhattisgarh, 290. 

China, 23, 137, 178, 223, 295, 

315, 326. 

Chingleput, 364. 

Chinna, 

Chiratadatta, 264. 

Chitaldroog, 15, 134. 
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Chitor, 159, D 9 «> *97> 339, 341- 
Chitta-Sambhuta Jataka, 88. 
Chlvara, 179. 

Chola, 116, 127, 139, 308-09, 
309//, 343-45, 348 - 49 > 3 5 5 * 

360-61, 366, 368, 370, 374-75, 
377* 379* 381, 383; administra¬ 
tion, 370, 372, 379; -empire, 

368; fleet, 373-74; king, 371; 
pandya, 346; style. 368. 

Cholas (2 vols.), 370//. 

Cholika, 309. 
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90, 193. 232, 2J9 ’ 241 ’ 241 "’ 

248/1, 280, 281//, 3 6z - 
Jejakbhukti, 330 - 3 1 * 35 1, 

Jetavana, 65-6. 

Jetthamitra, 165. 

Jhansi, 243, 277. 

jhelum, 98, i°i> i° 3 . io 5 » 2 2 ' 
Jhunsi Copper plate Inscrip¬ 
tion, 13, 33 °- 
Jina, 46, 82, 189. 

Jinacharitra, 4 8 - 
Jivadaman 215-16. 


<SL 

Jivaka, 93 

JIvitagupta 303, 3 o6 > 3 C 9 ®. 

31c, II 297, 305/;, 306. 

Jnana Vapi, 66. 

Jnati, 25. 

Jnatrika, 44 - 
Jogalthambhi, 175, 210 . 

Journal Asiatique, 246. 

] A S B, 87/;, 94 . i6 3 > 

259/;, 266/;, 268/1, 292/1. 

BBRAS, 275/1, 280/1. 

J B O R s, 166,187,11, 19°. 220 "> 

248/1, 360. 

JIH, 362 

JNSI, i 7 2 «> l86 - 

J R A S, n 5« 166, 186/1, 206, 

219/1, 22011, 233/1, 23 5 ®. 2 4 2 " 43 » 

251, 270, 285, 309, 34 8 - 
Jubbalpore, 133, 242, 277, 332. 
Jumna, 3, 24, 65, 73, 93 > io1 » 

257. 331- 

junagadha, i24”25, I33> 1 3 9> 

149, 268; rock Inscription, 

I77, 201, 211, 213, 263, 

268, 300. 

Junar Cave Inscription, 176. 

Justin, in, n 2 «. I2I » 201/7 ' 
jyeshtha, 165. 
jyotishtoma, 282. 


K 

Kabul, 98, 116, 125, 22I > 228 ’ 
328, river, 25, 202; Valley, 

1 3 , 95 . I 99 > 20I > 2l8 ' 

Kaccha (Cutch), 213. 

Kacha, 236. 

Kadambas, 170, 231, 281, 285, 
346, 3 5 5 . 35 8 " 59 - 
Kadambari. " '6 


Kadphises I (Kujiila), 184, 

202, 2l8. 

Kadphises II (Vima) 218-19. 
Kahapana, 94* 

Kaikeyi (an epic forest tribe), 

343 - ,, 

KailaSa (temple), 341. 35 2 > 0 7 * 

KaillSanatha, 365. 
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TCaira, 301. 

Kakas, 243. 

Kakavarna, 81, 84. 

Kakka II (Rashtrakuta), 353. 
Kakusthavarman (Kadamba), 

5 59 - 

Kalaka, 51. 

Kalachuris, 291, 291;/, 332, 

54 <>, 3 5 3 - 

Kalakacharya, 50. 

Kalanjar 330-31, 350-51. 
Kaianos (Kalyana), 101. 

Kalara, 69, 70. 

Kaiasoka, 81, 84-5, 89. 

Kalat State, 17 
Kalhana, 11, 298, 328, 340. 

Kali age, 8, 247, 358 
Kalidasa, 11, 158, 167, 197, 

275, 275;/, 293, 293//, 337, 
3 5 2 , 3^6 

Kalia Handi 290;; 

KallnadI, 271. 

Kallsindhu, 159, 161. 


Kalinga, 48, 

82, in, 1 

16-17, 

120, 123,-24. 133. 1 59 

, 157, 

174, 177. 

186-87, 1 

89-90, 

193, 290, 

536. 344. 

348; 

Edict, 133, 

140,143-44, 

1 5 5 «, 

575 



Kalla, 362 



Kallingottaraparam, 308. 


Kalpasutra, 7, 

46, 49. 


KalsI, 124-26, 

I 33 * 


Kalyana, (sec 

Kaianos) 

101, 


186. 

KalyanI, 353. 

Kamarupa, 242, 304, 314, 
319,322,324,326-27. 
Kamboja, 69. 

Kanara (South, Dist.) 355, 358, 


<SL 

Kanarese (Dist.) 170, 282, 285, 
35 ), 361 

Kanauj 15, 252, 304, 310, 313-14, 
318-19, 3 2 3 - 24 , 327-29, 331 - 
33 , 340 , 352-53. 

Kanchl, 239, 349, 352, 358- 

59 > 363-67, 374-75; Ptira, 
27; 348. 

Kandahar 116, 196, 221, 373. 
Kane P. V., 185. 

Kanha 173, 175. 

Kanheri 177-78 

Kanishka, 58, 61, 109, 131, 

219- 24, 226-28, 243, 327; 

date, 219; extent of empire 

220- 21; foreign rule, 221; 
government, 222; war and 
conquest, 220; successors, 
217, 227—28 ; II, 227A?, 228. 

Kankana Varman, 360. 
Kansakaras, 184. 

Kant, 226. 

Kantipura, 230. 

Kanva, 8, 157, 162, 168 -69, 

174 , 3 22 

Kanvayana, 166, 168. 

Kanyakubja, 65. 
Kanyopayanadana, 243. 
Kapilavastu 46//, 51-2, 69, 78, 

252; its destruction, 78. 

Kapisa, 202; Kapisi, 95. 

Kara Inscription, 15, 330, 357. 
Karamdanda Inscription, 264. 
Karia, 13. 

Karikala, 309//, 376. 

Karmantika, 140. 

Karma Sachiva, 214. 

Karna, 331-32 

Karnal (Dist) 116, 124, 133, 

334. 


INDEX 



mtf-Suvarana' 318-19. 
Karnata, 49. 

Karnikas, 320. 

Kartikeya, 2 is;,, 2^5, 274 
Karpuramahjari, 329, 340 
KarshSpana, 94, 180-183, 185 
Karuvaki, 125, 129, 155, 157, 
Kashgar, 221. 

Kasi, j5, 68-9, 74, 76-7, 82, 93, 
271, 283, 297;. Visvesvara, 

354; Kaslputra Bhagabhadra, 
166, 202, 

Kasia, 13, 68 s 73. 


,Kasika 103. 

Ka£mlr, (Kashmir), II, 58, 82, 
101, 120, 155, 220-21, 227-28 
295-96,298, 316-17, 326-28, 
340. 

Kaspapyros, 12. 

Kasu, 371. 

Kata, 289. 

Kathaioi, 104. 

Katantra, 186. 

Kathanataka, 383. 
Katha-Sarit-Sagara, 57//, 83, 


302, 340. 

Kathiawad, 93, 125, 133, 178, 
185, 209-15, 250, 300-01, 308, 
329. 

Katni, 133, 

Katripur, 242. 

Katuriaraja, 242. 

Katyayana, n, 344, 368. 

Kausiki, 183 

Kautilya, 11, 11 //, 28, 93, nin y 
140, 147, 149-151, 185, 343. 

Kaufimbl, 15, 35, 55, 73,-5, 
8l > 9 I_ 3» 131. i34. 166, 224, 
*36, 241, 252, 336, Battle of, 
240; edict, 57//. 


§L 

Kaverl, nS, 360, 374;-padam 
373 - 

Kaviraja, 245. 

Kavyadarsa, 293. 

Kavyamimarfisa, 247, 

Kedar, T. J. 276///. 

Keilhorn, 280, 286//, 291;;. 

Keith, A. B. 11//, 275//. 

Keltic, 24. 

Kerala, 65, 238, 348, 361-62- 

putra 116, 127, 376, 

381. 

Khaira, 300;/ 

Khajuraho 332, 341 

Khakarata, 175. 

Khandesha, 240. 

Kharapallana, 222. 

Kharoshthi 77, 135, 137, 203, 
205-06. 

Kharparikas, 243. 

Kharvela, 48, 82, 171, 174, 177, 
186-87, 189-94; early life, 

187; inscription, 120; queen, 
192; wife, 194. 

Khatiyadapa-mana-madana, 

173 - 

Kheda grant, 301. 

Khizrabad, 134. ' 

Khoh (Nagod state) 278. 

Khotan, 220-21, 252 

Khshayarsha, 96. 

Khusru Malik, 334; II, 

348 , 

Kirat Sagara, 331 

Klrtivarman, 331-32, 346-47, 

352; II, 550. 

Knidos, 13. 

Koh-i-Mor, 99. 

Kol, 2 2. 

Kolaba, 125. 


Hum*, 



INDEX 
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nikava, 184. 

Kolikilas, 279. 

Koliyas, 52, 68. 

Kollipakkai, 508. 

Kohgada, 319. 

Konkan (north), 125, 175, 

546. , 

Kopbul Taluk, 116. 

Koppam, 353, 369. 

Korala, 238. 

Kosain, 15, 68;/, 73, 75j 206, 
280. 

Ko£a, 140 

KosaJa, 55-68, 70, 72, 76-787-8, 
92, 238, 286, 290; devi 


Kubera, 180. 

Kubernaga, 231, 251, 259, 285. 
Kuda Caves, 1S2. 

Kudala Sangamam, 370. 
Kukura, 175//, 213. 

KuJarika 184. 

Kulas, 183. 

Kulika Nigama, 184. 

Kulin, 336-37. 

KuJlotuhga, 370-71. 

Kunar valley, 99. 

Kumara, 126, 138-39, 256, 

322, 

fCumaradevI, 65-6, 234, 273. 
Kumaragupta I 248, 249, 259 


76, 87. 

Koshthagara, 140. 
Kothoor, 239. 

Kotis, 114. 

Kottams, 370. 
Kramaditya, 264, 266. 


Krishna 3, 124, 126 

> 171, 

175 , 

175 *. 

177, 180, 

00 

187, 

265, 

267,290,292. 

* 540 , 

557 - 

58, 361, 368, 579; II352; 

disc 

366; 

gupta 303, 

306; 

I'aja, 

291/7, 

352; Tungabhadra 

doab 

370; vacman 231. 




K^itsna-prithvJ-jayaithena, 250. 
Krivis, 26. «- 

Kruddha, 282. 

Kshaharata Kshatrapa 174-7,5, 

203 . 

Kshathrapavan, 206, 

Kshatrapa, 184-85, 206, 21 r, 

222, 249, 286. 
Kshemadharman, 84. 

Kshertiajit, 84. 

Kshudrakas, 86, 106. 

Ktesias, 13. 


Kumara Mahamatra, 138-39. 
Kumaramatiya, 256, 258, 

320. 

262-65, 265, 267-78 297, 506; 
II 248, 268, 272; Mahandradi- 
tya 265. 

Kumara Vadukha, 134. 

Kumari Hill, 189. 

Kumara, 126, 317. 

Kunala 155, 157. 

Kundagrama, 44, 72. 
Kundalavana Vihara, 225 327 
Kundu 46//. 

Kundadhani, 320. 

Kurpka Ajatasatru, 76, 79 
Kuntala, 119, 17o, 285, 28 5 rj. 
Kuntalendra, 285 
Kurram, 330, 366, 570-72 

Copper plate grant, 366. 
Kuru, 345, 69, 82. 

Kurukshetra, 54-5, 59. 

•Kuiush, 95. 

Kuruvajti, 355. 

Kusa Jataka, 94. 

^Kusa, 358. 



Kushana, 51, 51#, 184, 195 5 

202, 217-20, 227-31, 243, 

245, 263, 276, 283, 327 
Kusinagara, 318. 

Kusinara, 53, 67, 68«, 70, 73, 
78, 252. 

Kusthalapura, 240. 


<SL 

Kusulaka, 208. 

Kusumadhvaja, 159, x 5 

* 97 - 

Kutavanija Jataka, 91. 

Kuttalur, 240. 

Kutumbas, 183. 

Kutumbin, 183. 


L 

Laccadives, 369. 

Laccadive, (islands) 374. 

Ladha, 45. 

Lahore, 230. 

Lakkundi, 354. 

Lakshadvipa, 369 
Lakshmanaraja, 320. 
Lakshmanasena, 337, 34°* 
Lakshmanesvara, 15. 

Lakshml, 274, 319. 

Lakshmldevl, 311. 
Lalitaditya-Muktapida, 328. 
Lalitapatan 126. 

Lalitavistara, 9, 11, 86, 86». 
Langala (river), 188/;. 

Langdon, 19. 

Languliya, 123. 

Laodice, 203. 

Larkana (Dist) 17 
Lata, 290, 347. 

Latin, 24. 

Lauhitya, 299, 304. 

Lauriya Araraja pillar, 134. 
Lauriya Nandangarh pillar, 

134. 

Law, B. C., 74, 74 #> 93 - 

B. C. Law Memorial Volume, 

T 92. 

Leader, 346. 


Legge, 253//. 

Lekhaka, 183, 320. 

Lewis Rice, 4®*, I 2 4 , * 37 > 

207. 

Liaka, 201, 206. 

Lichchhavi, 44-5, 7 °“ 2 > 7 ^" 7 > 
86-7, 93 > 2 33"3 5 > 2 5 L 3 ^- 
Lihga, 18. 

Lingam, 368. 

Lihgarajas, 341. 

Lingayatsect, 377. 

Lives, xi8«. 

Livy, 6. 

Lohavanija, 183. 

Lokamanya Tilak, 23, 25. 
Lokapala, 180. 

Lokesvara, 336. 

Lokesvara, Sataka, 336. 
London, 196;;. 

Lopamudra,* 30. 

Lower Mesopotamia, 20;/. 
Luders, 180, 194, 2 ° 2 ' ; > 

226;;. 

Ludhiana, 212. 

Ludwig, 28, 28/; 

LumbinI, 52, 126, 128, 144. 
Luther, 4. 

Lutheranism, 44. 

Lymrika, 186. 
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Macedonia, 121, 151. 
Macedonian, 99; army, 103; 
garrison, 100; King, 105; 
Yoke, 52//. 

Madhavavagupta, 303-06. 
Madhavasena, 161-62 

Madhavavarman J ? 231. 
Madhyade^a, 94, 231, 234, 269, 
2 97 , 305. 

Madhyamika, 159, 197., 227. 
Madhuban, 303; inscription, 
304, 312, 320-21 
Madhura, 93 
Madradesa, 179, 262, 357. 
Madras, 35, 239, 262, 368. 
Madras Presidency, 124, 133. 
Maciil, 262. 

Madura, 356, 561-62. 

Magadha, 44-5, 48-9, 68-0, 

74 , 77 > 79 , 81-4, 94 , 114, 124, 
x 3 <>» M 3 , 15 5 ,- 58 , i^ 4 , 166, 

188, 221, 234, 295-96, 302-03, 
302-08, 309//, 311; dominion, 
76; empire 71 ; Magadhi, 
(language), 137. 

Maghavans, 28. 

Magnesia, 203, 

Mahabaladhikrita, 265. 
Mahabalipuram, 365, 367-68. 

Mahabhairava, 292. 

Mahabharata, 2, 7, 38-0 76, 
io 4, 106, 10 6/?, 262, 292, 

366. 

Mahabhashya, 11,160, 162, 164, 
167-68, 197. 

Maha boddhi Society of India, 
67. 

Mahabodhi Temple, 67. 
Mahabodhi Vainsa, 81, 83. 


M 

Alahabhojas, 182. 
Mahadandanayaka, 256. 
Mahadeva, 181. 

Mahadevanaka, 181. 

Mahadeva varman, 360. 
MahadevI KumaradevI, 234. 
MahadevI, Dhruvasvamini, 253. 
Mahajan, D. B., 282/; 288//. 
Alahajanapada, 68. 

Mahakantara, 3, 238, 345. 
Afahakavya, 226. 

Mabakassapa, 56. 

Mahakosala, 70, 76, 87, 349. 
Maha Kshatrapa, 206-08, 211, 

213, 215, 222. 

Mahakshatrapa Damajada, 215. 
Alahakshatrapa Jivadaman, 215 
Mahakshatrapa Patika, 201 
Mahakshatrapa Rudra, 177 
Mahalakshml Devi, 269//, 273, 
Mahamalla, 364. 

Mahamatra, 129, 131, 143, 

182. 

Mahamaya, 51. 

Mahanadi, 238. 

Malianandin, 79, 84 
Alahapadma, 83, 193, Succ/cssol, 

83. 

Alahapadmananda, 81, 85-4, 

108, 193. 

Mahaparinivvana, 72, 78 
Mahaparinivvana Sutta, 70;;, 
71*?, 73;;, 77/;, 86 , 93//, hi /;, 
ill. 

Mahaprajapati, 88. 

Alahapratihara, 258. 

Maharaja, 205, 233, 256, 264, 

2 7 x ~ 7 2 , 2 94 , 3 °°> 3 ° 7 > 

320. 
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Maharaja Devapura, 228 

Maharajadhiraja, 254-35, 

279, 5 OI > 505, 308-10, 319, 
549 - 

Maharajagovdndagupta, 233. 

Maharaja Vishnuidasa, 243. 

Maharashtra, 125, 174-80, 209, 
240, 293, 315, 348, 35 1 * 

Maharashtrilea, 210, 348 

Maharathi, 174, 182. 

A'lahasabha, 372. 

Mahasamanta, 319-20. 

Alahasinghika, 57, 180. 

Mahasena Gupta, 505-06, 306. 

Mahasenapatis, 182 

Mahavanisa, 57tf, 64, 83, 84//, 
93 hi//, 115, 125, 125/;, 

375 . 

Mahavastu, 9, 11. 

Alahavira, 44, 46-0, 72, 98; 

education 45; life of 44; Nir¬ 
vana, 48; Teachings 46. 

Mahayana, 62, in, 13 1, 223, 
227, 253-54,' 275-76. 

Mahayana Sariiparigraha, 276. 

Mahaj r ana Sutralankara, Tika, 
276. 

Mahayanism, 223-24 

Mahendra, 127, 131, 157, 271, 
299, 364, 367; of kosala, 238; 
of pishtapura, 258; style, 
366; tank, 364; Varman I, 
548,365-65,367. 

Mahandradifya, 271. 

Mahendtagiri, 239. 

Alahendrapaia, 329, 340. 

Mahendravadi, 364. 

Mahesvara, 292. 

Mahipala, 329-30, 53 ^=* 353> 

Alahishl, 35. 


<SL 

Alahismat, 344. 

Mahismati, 212,. 

Alahoba, 65, 351, 333. 

Mahmud Ghazani, 331, 354 
Alaira, 205. 

Maithilas, 82. 

Alaitraka, 299, 302. 

Maitreyi, 38. 

Mai tray ani Sairfihita, 36. 
Majjhimadesa, 34, 55. 

Majjhima Nikaya, 87/;, 89^, 93. 
Majumdar, N. G., 165 
Majmul-ut-Tawarikh, 247. 

Malabar, 186 355, 369-70,. 

376. 

Maladives, 369, 374. 

Maladvlpa, 369. 

Malavas, 86, 105, 106, 170, 242, 

263, 270, 313, 547. 

Alalavaganasya jayah, 242. 

Alalaya Archipelago, 373. 

Malaya Peninsula, 369. 

Malayalam, 361. 

Malik Kafur, 356. 

Maliya Copper-plate lnscription > 

500. 

Malkhed, 352. 

Malkiya, 183. 

Alalia, 55, 65-8, 72-3, 78-9, 95. 
Alalli, 4 6n. 

Alalloi, 86, 106, 242. 

Aialva Vikrama Era, 217. 
Malvikagnimitra, 11, 158-62, 

1 ^ 7 , i97> i99" co > 2 7^* 

Malviya Commemoration 

Volume 236. 

Malwa, 51, 69//, 75, 175, 227, 

264, 286, 290-91, 297, 299, 

502-03, 307, 310, 315, 317-18 
3 2 9 > 33 2 > 35 557 - 
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Malwa (East) 174, 178, 192, 

192, 250, 295. 

Mahva (East and West) 175^- 
Malwa (West) 210, 212, 250, 

329. 

Malwa grant, 286. 
Mamallapuram, 367 
Mamalla style, 367. 

Mankuwar Inscription, 265. 
Manchpuri cave, 194 
Mandagapatta, 366. 

Mandalas, 30, 32, 370-71. 
Mandapa, 351, 360, 367. 
Mandasora, 263, 270, 286, 29 in 
298-99. 

Mandhata, 212. 

Mandu, 341. 

Manindra Chandra Lectures, 
2 45 . 

Manipur, 23. 

Manisubrata, 46// 

Manipallavam, 362 
Manjulrl, 61 
Manju^ii-mulakalpa, 65. 
Mantaraja of Korala, 238 
Mantrin, 28, 139, 256 
Mantri Parishad, 28, 138, 142. 
Mantri parishadhyaksha, 140 
Mansingh, 341. 

Manshera, 125, 133, 135. 
Manu, 8, 40, 136, 167, 185, 
Manusmriti, 8, 167-68. 
Manyakhcta, 352. 

Mardonius, 98. 

Maratha, 285/;, 290, 346. 
Martand (temple) 328. 

Marshall, Sir John, 17, 204, 206, 
225, 225/;. 

Maru, 213. 

Maruts, 32. 


<$L 

Maski, 15, 21, 116, 135. 

Massaga, 99; fall of 99. 

Matanga Jataka, 88. 

Mathura, 15, 50-1, 67, 69;/, 93, 
166, 197, 199-01, 208, 222, 

224, 228, 230-31, 241, 252, 
254, 274; inscription, 249; lion 
Capital 204V, 207; votive 
Tablet, 208. 

Matila, 240-41. 

Mahasenagupa, 306. 

Matsya 26, 69, 79, 156* 
purana, 8, 169. 

Maue^, 140, 345; successors, 

205 

Mankhari, 303-04, 306-11, 305//, 
309//. 

Maurah, no. 

Maurya, 8, it, 84, 110, 149, 157, 
161, 163, 167, 190, 195//, 268, 
345-46 administration, 255; 
age, no; art, 97, Dynasty, 8, 
n, 157; (kala, 190; kings, 155; 
kula, 190; minister, 162;. 

Mauryan, 53, 94 > M°> 34 

empire, 116, 150, 157, 195-9^ 
345; government, 154; irri¬ 
gation , T48; organisation ot 
State, 120; period 116; 306; 
Rule, 158, 326; ruler > 150; 
war, 119. 

Mayur&irman, 285, 3^8-59, 

389. 

Maxmuller, 2 ^. 

Me Crindle, r6//, 82/;, io 7 », 198. 

\ Meerut, 69/*, 134, 262. 

Megasthcnes, 15, 14,111/;, 116, 
121, 136, 140, 143-4, t 45 

149;/, 150, 151, 153, 17 L 36 S- 

Meghaduta, 276, 293, 337 
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Meghavarma, 244. 

Meguti, 351. 

Mehrauli pillar incription, 259- 

6l. 

Mekala, 286 
Mekong, 25. 

Mekran, 107. 

Menander, 160-61, 164, 198-05, 
222;-50tf, 201; exploits, 198 
Mesopotamia, 17, 196. 

Meyer Lectures, Sir William, 
118/; 

Mid nap ore, 252. 

Mihir Bhoja, 529. 

Mihirakula 26 -po, 272, 296-97, 
299, 505// 540;/ 
Mihirakula-Baladitya 298 
Mihirkula-Ya^dharman, 298 
Milinda, 10, 164, 199. 

Milinda Panha 10, 114, 164, 
164, 199. 

Milton, 226. 

Mirashi, V. V. 172/7, 248//, 280//, 
281-82, 1 8 1/7 285//, 286, 286//, 
287// 288, 288/7, 292//, 293//. 

Mirzapur 21, 230. 

Mitani, 97. 

Mithila, 46, 70-1 93. 

Mithradates, 204, 205 n 
Mitra Yogi, 65. 

Mitra, 97, 357. 

Moa, 205 

Modern Review, 87/7, 24c. 
Moga, 205-06 
Moga-Maues, 205. 

Moggaliputta Tissa, 57. 
Mo-ha-la-cha, 315, 348. 
Mohenjodaro, 15, 17-9, ion 
Mo-hi-ki-lo, 296. 

Mckhalis, 306. 

Mokhallnarii, 306. 


Mo-la-po-300. 

Moneya sutta, 131// 

Mongolian, 21; customs, 40; 
Family, 23. 

Montgomery (Dist) 17. 

Mookerji R. K. 112//, 118, 312, 
316-17, 537 
Mora, 208. 

Morabas, 362. 

Moralia, 200/7. 

Moriyas, in. 

Moriyas of Pipphalivana, 69. 
Mousikanos, 107 
Mudra, (pass part; 140. 

Mudra (attitude) 277. 
Mudrarakhshasa, hi, 113, 

246-47 276 

Mugdhabodha, 358. 

Muhammad, 335, 337. 
Muhammad Bin Bakhtiyar, 63 
Muhammad Ghori, 330-31, 335. 
Muhammad of Ghor, 333. 
Mukhyas, 129. 

Mukhiya kala, 191. 

Mulgandha kuti Vihara, 67 
Mummcli-Chola-Mandalam 373. 
Munda, 822, 85. 

Mundaka Lpanishad, 6. 
Muni-gatha, 13 1/7. 

Munja, 332, 340, 353. 

Mura, iio-n. 

Musangi (battle) 353. 

Mushikas, 107. 

Musika, 174. 

Mutibas, 343. 

Mylapore, 377. 

Mysore, 116, 134, 345, 552, 354 , 
356, 358, 360, 370; inscription 
119; ; and Coorg inscription, 
11 9 * 
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Nabhaka 125. 

Nabhaparfitis, 125. 

Niibhas, 125. 

Nabhikapura, 125. 

Nachna, 238, 294,-95. 

Nachna Kuthara, 278. 

Nadu, 370. 

Naga, 18, 229-31, 238, 242, 

251, 281-83, 285;;, 362, 379. 
- bhatta, 230, 329; - bhatta- 
HI, 352. 

Nagadasaka, 85. 

Nagadatta, 240-41. 

Nagakula, 285. 

Nagala Viyohalaka, 140. 

Nagananda, 11, 322. 

Nagarabhuktj, 256. 

Nagaraka, 151. 

Nagarjuna, 59, 223, 227. 

Nagarjuni, Hill Cave Inscrip¬ 
tion, 306. 

Nagara vyavaharaka, 140 

Nagari, 159 n y 197. 

Nagasena, 10, 199, 230, 240- 
41. 

Nagod, (State) 278, 293. 

Nagpur, 285 

Nahapana, 174-76, 184-85, 209- 
10. 

Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription 95. 

Nalanda, 15, 62, 66, 221, 252, 
272, 274, 278, 301-02, 309, 
335-36; seal, 268/;, 312; Plate, 
245; Stone Inscription 269 

Nal, 17. 

Nalas, 287. 

N a Id rug, 186. 

Nami, 46. 


Nanaghat, 180, 183, 191-92; 

cave figure label Inscription, 
173; cave Inscription, 170, 
173^74, i9 2 - 

Nanda, 8, 11, 48-9 52/;, 79, 81- 
94108, 110, 113-14, 119-20, 
188-89, I93;~raja, 48, 82, 84, 
1 7 1 3 1 93> Nanda its chronology 
83; overthrow of the Nanda 

king m-12; Nine Nandas, 84. 

Nandi, 228, 230, 289, 319. 

Nandin, 181. 

Nandivardhana, 79, 81, 84-5, 

T 93 > 287, 365-66. 

Nandivarman, 3, 349. 

Narada 8, 245 

Narayana, 168. 

Narbada, 3, 120, 158, 175 n 9 

314, 332, 358. 

Nrasimgha gupta, 268-70, 273, 

2 97 > 3 2 7 > 356. 

Narasingpur, 243. 

Narasimhavarman, I, 355, 364- 

65. 

Narendra, 265. 

Narendra Chandra, 259 

Narendragupta, 287. 

Narendrasena, 286-88. 

Narmada, 271, 282, 284, 284/?, 
285/;, 332, 343 

Narwar, 238, 241. 

Nasatya, 275. 

Nasik, 65, 167, 173, 175, 178- 
79, i8i, 183, 209, 290, 343, 

3 5 7; cave 184; cave inscription, 
172-77, 209-10 hall, 191. 

Nasikya, 344. 

Nath, Dr Pran, 19. 
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Natya Datpan, 246-47. 

Nau Nand Dehra, 82. 
Navanagara, 176. 

Navanara, 176. 

Navanara Svami Vasishthi- 
putra, 176. 

Navarahga, 356 
Navaratna, 275 

Nayanika, 170, 175-75 , 180, 

185, 192. 

Nearchus, 13, 107. 

Nedum cbeliyan, 375 
Nellore, 239-40 
Nemi, 46#. 

Nepal, 23, 49, 66, 124, 126, 
134, 242. 3 11 * 326- 

2 7 > 536 . 

New I A 290;/. 

N. H. I. 231;;, 285/;. 

( 

Odaka, 166. 

Odantapuri, 63. 

Odayantrika, 184. 

Odraka, 166. 

Ohind, too. 

Oldenberg, 89/?. 

Onesicrifcus, 13, 100-01. 

Ophir, 380. 

Oraons, 22. 


Pa, 26 

Pabhosa, 166, 330. 

Pactyes, (Pashtus), 12 
Padampur (Padmapur), 287 
Padhame Vase, 187 
Padma Prabhu, 46/;. 

Padmavati, 79, 230, 241, 251, 
283. 
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Nicaea, 103. 

Nichakshu, 35. 

Nicobar Islands, 379 
Nigama, 182. 

Nigleva, 128, 128/;, 154-35 

Nikator Selukos, 192 
Nikaya, 57;;. 

Nilakantha Sastri, K. A., 570;;, 
Nimar, 75, 212. 

Nimi Jataka, 69//, 375. 

Nirgrantha, 46 
Nirvana, 54, 58, 60, 382, 

Nishada, 215 

Nizam, 21, 116, 133, 186, 

289, 352-53 
N. S, 94, 259;;. 

Nvsa, 99, 99 n. 

Nysaeans, 99. 


Orchha (State), 280. 

Orient, 225. 

Orissa, 153, 187, 290, 290#, 314, 

3 I 9> 3^9- 
Ossadioi, 106. 

Oudh,68tf, 70,197, 265, 329. 
Oxford Hist, of India, 190. 
Oxus, 108, 217, 220. 
Oxydrakai, 86, 106. 


Padrauna, 68#, 75 
Pagodas, 363 

Pahlavas, 181, 195, 204, 206, 
213, 216, 528, 362. 

Pai&chi, 186, 360 
Paithan, 125, 127, 176, 186, 
345 

Pajjota, 74-5 


MINlSr/fj, 
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Palaeolithic, 22. 

Palakka, 240. 

Pali, 10-11, 14//, 34, 64, 73, 
76* 79 , 81, 94 , i 5 5 «> 224, 
276 

Palibothra (Pataliputra), 13 
Palida, 126, 345 
Palkigunda, 116 
Pallava, 178, 281, 348-49, 358- 
68 , 375 , 377 , 382; art, 368; 
Chola, 378; dynasty, 3239; 
early kings, 353; inscrip¬ 
tion, 363. 

Pamirs, 221-22, 252 
Pan, 196/f. 

Pana, 186 

Panamtariya, sathe vasasate, 
191 

Panchalas, 34, 69, 82, 137, 159, 
* 97 , 355 

Panchala (north) 165; Academy 
137 - 

Pa'ncha Mandala, 258. 
Panchavati, 343 
Panchaviinsa Brahmana, 36 
Panchayata, 258 
Pandavas, 367 
Pandu, 35, 59 - 
Pandita, R. S., 126/;. 

Pandita, Udayadeva, 350 
Pandion, 375 

Pandya, 116, 127, 199, 343“45, 
34 8 ' 49 * 3 5 ^, 366-70, 375, 

381 

Panini, 11, 93-94, 103-64, no, 
212, 344, 368 
Panipat, in. 

Panya, 140 
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Panjab, 24-6, 34-5, 51, 82, 

86, 91, 98, 103, 108-09, 

115-14, 124, 138, 195-98, 

200, 205, 208, 212, 217, 23I, 
2 4 *- 45 , 2 54, 260, 262, 298, 
313-14, 328, 334. 

Pantaleon, 198. 

Paramabhagavata, 258-59. 

Paramabhattaraka, 301, 305, 

349 - 

Paramal, 331. 

Parama Mahesvara, 292 

Paramara, 332, 340, 353, 376 

Paramartha, 276. 

Paramesvara, 301, 310, 365; 

Varman I, 365-66. 

Parantaka I, 568. 

Pari£ishtaparvan, 79, 79;;. 

Pargiter, 39/;, *166/;, 281/;, 

283//. 

Parijata, 292. 

Parikshita, 34. 

Parimdas, 125-26. 

Parinirvana, 52, 56, 70, 84. 

Parishads, 143, 257, 257//. 

Parivrikti, 35. 

Parnadatta, 268 

Paropanisadse, 116, 196. 

Paropanisus, 112. 

Pars had, 257//. 

Parsva, 223. 

Par^vanatha, 46/r, 29 

Parthia, 195, 204. 

Parthian, 204, 205*, 20, 218, 
220, 362 

Partition Treaty of Babylon, 

5 iti y of Tr paridisus. 114. 

Parushni (mod. Ravi) 27, 104, 

Parvataka, 113. 

Parvati, 40, 274, 277. 
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Pataliputra, 15, 16, 49 > 57 , 
71, 79, 81, 97, 116, * l8 > I22 > 
126, 131, 13 8 , i 5 °> 2 5 ° 2 5 2 - 
Persia, 107. 

Paurava (king), 101. 

Pennar, 363. 

Persian conquest, 94, 95, influ¬ 
ence, 97. Emperor, 98 
Langrajes, 135 
Peshawar, 99, 155, 221, 224. 
Phraates (king of Parthia), 

2 04. 

Pipphalivana, 111. 

Pishtapura (Pithapuram) 238. 
Pithon, 107. 

Pithunda, 88 
Pliny, 95, 171. # 

Plutarch, 118 
Pokharana, 241. 

Polibius, 155. 

Polygamy, 155. 

Pondicherry, 368. 

Poona, 167, 175. 

Poona Copper Plate Inscription, 
251/;. 

Porus, 98, 102-03, 115 
Potana, 93. 

Prabhakaravardhana, 303-04, 
310, 313, 3 2 3- 
Prabhavati, 251, 251/;, 259, 
Prabhasa, 210. 285, 288, 292;/. 
Prabodhachandrodaya, 331 
Practyes (Pashtus,) 112. 
Pradakshina-patha, 3 5 1 
Pradhana, C. A. I, 39//. 

Pradela, 256 
Pradcshfri, 139 
Prade&kas, 140 
Prakasaditya, 269 
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Prakrit, 138, 186-87, 276, 

281, 289, 292-93, 329. 

Prarjunas, 243 

Prajna-Paramita Sutra Sastra, 

227. 

Pramana Samuchchaya, 276 
Prasasti, 237, 260-61, 285, 

2 9 8_ 99 , 3 ° 7 > 35 i 
Prasenajit, 70, 77-8 
Pratiloma, 135 
Pratapaditya, 328 
Pratapapura, 328 
Prathama Kayastha, 259 
Prathamakulika, 257 
Pratihara, 125, 329, 331-32. 
Pratyanta, 242. 

Pratyeka Buddhavana, 58 


Pravarasena, 

256, 259, 

to 

O 

282-4 

286, 291 

- 93 ; 1 

Vakataka, 

244, 280, 

288-9; 

11 , 

285, 

283-89, 292-93, 293s. 


Pravlra, 281- 

-82 



Prayaga, 24 

, 232, 

2 3 5 > 

257, 

260, 283, 

300, 321. 

, 3 2 3 ? 

525 - 

Prinsep, 280. 


36^; 


PrithvI, 31; 

pati, 

raja 

3 3 °” 3 1 > 333 - 35 . 

54i; 

raja 


Chauhan, 333; raja Raso, 
333, 341; scna, 216, 285, 

294; sena kumaramatya, 265, 
shena, 285, 285/?, 286//, 287- 
88 shena II, 286, 288. 
Priyadar^in, 130 proto-Ela-, 
mite, 19 

Ptolemy, 13-14, I22 > * 7 ^, l8 ^ 
368. 

Pudukotta (State), 367 
Pukkasa, 88 
Pulinda, 126, 343, 345 * 
Pulindaka, 165-66. 
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;e£in I, 346, 350; II, 312, 
315, 346-50, 364* 

Pu-lo-ke-she, 349 
Pulumavl, 177, 182, 216. 
Pundravardhana, 264, 271; 

Bhukti, 256-57. 

Pura, 269;;, 270 

Puragupta, 248, 266-69, 272-73 
286//, 302. 

Purambiyam sri, 366 
Puranas, 8, 9, 49, 52/;, 79, Si- 
84, 155/;, 166, 168-69, 171 - 
73, 195, 230, 235, 212, 26.5, 
276, 279, 28I-83. 

Puri, 124, 187 
Purika, 281-84 


Purna Varman, 311 
Purushapura, 221. 
Purvas, 49. 

Pushkalavatl, 100, 125 
Pushkara, 210 
Pushkarana, 241. 
Pushpadhara, 46/;. 
Pushya, 189 
Pushyagupta, 149 
Pashyamitra, 10, 156-6 
65, 167-68, 181», 

197, 200, 265, 267. 
Pustakrit, 320. 

Pustapaia, 257, 320 
Putapapotika, 155# 
Pythagorus, 146. 
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189-95, 


Quetta Museum, 17. 


Radha, 340. 

RaghuvarfiSa, 276. 
Rahulavada, 13 iff. 

Raichur, 133. 

Rai Pithora, 333. 

Raipur, 238, 29off. 

Raivataka, 308. 

# Rajadhiraja, 369. 

Rajaditya, 368. 

Rajamalla, 360. 

Raja Mansingh, 139. 
Rajam^iganka, 340. 

Raja Paramal, 333. 

Rajaraja, 368, 371, 373 “ 74 > 37 6 . 
Rajarajeivara temple, 369. 
Rajarshi, 189. 

RajaSekbara, 247, 329,340. 

F 53 


Q 

R 

Rajashahi, 257. 

Rajasirfiha, 365, 367-68; style, 

367. 

Rajasuya, 39, 180. 

Rujatarangini, 11, '126, 126/?, 

15 5 . 29 6 » 317 . 340 - 
Rajatiraja, 244. 

Rajatirajasa Mahatasa Moasa, 
205. 

Rajendra Chola I ,336, 369, 
373-74; Gangai konda, 

370; II, 354; HI, 37°--Deva, 
369. 

Rajgir, 15, 76. 

Rajg?iha, 46, 56, 62, 73, 76-7, 
79, 92-3, 183, 188; 1st gene¬ 
ral council 56. 
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Rajapatha, 157. 

Rajpura, 69;/. 

Rajput, 71, 106, 328-29, 552.-34, 
357 - 41 , 54 °"- 

Rajputana, 3, 51, 1 3 3 , I 75 // ? 
185, 242, 313, 329-3°, 541 , 

35 *. 

Rajaputra, 54, 328. 

Rajuka, 140. 

Rajula, 207. 

Rajavalikathe, 1 18. 

Rajyapala, 330. 

Rajyasii, 304, 31 ^ , 3 1 3 , 3 2 5 * 

Rajyavardhana, 304, 3 I 3 > 3 l8 * 
Rakkhita, 345. 

Rakshasa, 343-44* 

Rama, 175, 293, 343 " 45 J Bridge, 

2; chandra, 246, 3 5 7 “ 5 ^ > 

gupta, 236, 24 6, 248-49, 

275. 

Ramanuja, 377. 

Ramayana, 2, 38, 262, 344, 

580. 

Ramnagar, 230, 241. 

Rampur, 317. 

Rampurwa Pillar, <34* 

Rana, 282; - raja, 346-47* 

Ranabhandagaradhikarana, 258. 

Raniganj, 261. 

Ranijta prakritih, 309. 

Ranjuvula, 201, 207-08. 
Ranthambhor, 341* 

Rapson, j, 15, 165, 177, 184, 
199, 199/;, 201, 205-06, 

209, 211, 214, 215//, 217, 

219, 250 n. 

RaptI, 93. 

Rasanyagam, M.C., 362. 
Ra^htrakuta, ^30, 350, 3 5 2 '5 3 , 
3^9-60, 365. 
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Rash^rikas, 125, 345. 

Ratha, 367. 

Rathakara, 36. 

Rathor, 330. 

Ratnanand, 117 
Ratnavall, 11, 322. 

Ratnin, 35. 

Ravana, 344. 

Ravanavaho, 293. 

Ravi, 98, 104, 106, 133. 

Raviklrti, 315, 350. 

Ravivarman, 359. 

Rawal, 247. 

Rawlinson, 98, 336, 346;;, 361/;, 
362, 380/;. 

Raychaudhuri, H. C., 

82, 82?;, 107, 119, 122/;, 126, 
163/?, 165, 169, 170, 172;;, 

174, 215, 219, 228/; 241, 224, 
248;;, 261, 272. 

Red Sea, 185. 

Reva, 315. 

Rice, 119. 

Riddapur Plates, 287. 

Rigveda, 6, 7, 19, 2 5 " 2 7 > 36-7, 
28-4, 30//, 41, 97. 

Rikshavat, 281. 

Rishabha, 46;/. 

Rishabhadata, (Rishavadatta), 

181, 209. 

Rishavanaka, 181. 

Rishis, 30, 343. 

Ri§tika, 345. 

Rithpur Copper Plate Inscrip¬ 
tion, 231, 285, 299;;. 

Ritu Sanihara, 276. 

Robilkhand, 69/?, 165, 242. 
Robtasgad, 319. 

Rudra, 177* 

Rudrabhuti, 21 4. 
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^daman 117, 359, 149 

181-82, 218-416, 220, 268. 
Rudradeva, 250, 240-41, 25t, 

284, 284;/. 

Rudrasimha I 215-16, 240-41, 
*5 259, 280, 284, 284;/, 


285, 285/;, 288-89; H 216, 

230, 236, 285, 288. 
Rudrasingha, 214-16, 250; 

II, 215-16. 

Rumindei, 128//, 134-35, i 44 . 
Rupnath, 126, 133. 


S 


Saba, 256/;. 

Sabdanusasana 340. 

Sabarcae, 86/y. 

Sabarmati, 212-13. 

Sabha, 27-8. 

Sabuktigin, 330. 

Sachau, 339. 

Sadavahana, 171. 

Sadyaska, 282. 

Sagala, 193, 196. 

Sagar, 242. 

Sahadeva, 367. 

SahadharminI, 29. 

Sahajati, 93. 

Shahanushahi, 50. 

Sahas ram, 133. 

Sahet-Maheth, 15. 

Stsunaga, 8, 79, 81, 193. 

Savia, 258, 283, 301, 353. 364- 
3 ^ 7 . 374j 382 ; temple, 

284. 

Saivism, 180, 292, 377. 

Saka Dlnika, 210. 

Sakala, 93, 159, 160, 164, 197, 
✓ * 99 -oo, 243, 262. 

^kaloltara pathanatha, 305, 349. 

S*kasth5na, zojn. 

Sa ' ia « 50-1, i 74> , 77> 181-82, 

I 95» 201, 204, 206, 212, 

246, 249-50, 259, 328, 
347 > 3 5 5j adhipati, 246; 


dvipa, 204; era, 205, 211, 

2 2°, 250; genealogy of 216; 
invaders, 204; kings, 205-06, 
250; kshatrapa, 207; migra¬ 
tion, 204; muni, 621; murun- 
das, 244; Parthain, 206; 
Prince, 10; Satrapal Houses, 
206-07; Satraps, 201, 251 

Satraps of Ujjain, 211, 

227; Satraps of Western 
India, 218; territory, 252; 
Virasena, 258; war, 250; 
Yavana-Pahlava, 204; Sakari, 


, 259. 

Sakraditya, 270, 274 
Sakti£rl, 174. 

£akuntala, 246. 

6akyas, 51, 55, 69, 78, 86; 

dynasty, 11; noble, 53. 
Salivahana, 171. 

Salmalim, 262. 

Samacharl, 49. 

SamSharta, 139, 

Samajas, 123, 129, 

Samanaphala Sutta, 19;/. 
Samatata Chudamani, 307. 
Samara Samsakta, etc., 316//. 
Samatata, 242. 

Sambalpur, 238, 290W 
Sambandhavidurataya 171. 
Sambhar, 35, 
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Sambhava, 46«; 

Sambhava Jataka, 88 # 

Sambos, 107, 250, 286. 

Sambhuta Vijaya, 49 - 
Sambhu, 107. 

3ametyagata, 260. 

Satrigha, 56, 87-9, 128/;, 13°* 

31, 222, 324. 

Samghadaman, 216. 

Samghamitra, 131. 

Samgraliitri, 3 6 * 

Samhitas, 6, 29. 

Sannidhata, 139. 

Samiti, 26-9. 

Sariikarshana, 180. 

Samkasya, 252. 

Samanvitarii, 191. 

Sampadi, 155. 

Samprati, x 5 7 * 

Sarfapurim-chaturvisativaso, 1 36 , 

Samrajya, 191. 

Samudragupta, 75, *°h T 34 ? 

212, 230, 234, 236-38, 2-} o, 
242-46, 249, 251, 258/7, 260- 
61,263-64, 233, 2$, 285/;, 327, 
363 ; 240; campaigns, 240; 

Ceylonese contemporary 244; 
conguests, 235; date of 
245; military exploits, 238. 
Samaveda Sarfihita, 333 
Sarfiynkta, 333. 

Samyukta Nikaya, 7 °> 77 > 

123. 

Samkanikas, 103, 243. 

Sanabares, 217. 

§anavarman, 303. 

Sanchl, 10, 15, I 3 1 * 1 34 - 35 * 

193, 243, 274, Buddhist 

image, 228, 270, inscription 
173-74; pillar, 571 stoae 
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inscription, 236, 249, 259, 

266; Stupa 173, 192 - 
Sandhi Vigrahika, 237, 256. 
Sandrocottus, 112. 

Sangala 362. 

Sanglta Ratnakara, 357 - 
Sanjan Copper Plate, 247. 

Sankara, 3 5 7 » 

Saakatanya, 247. 

Sankaradbarya, (Sankara) 60, 64; 

histika, 247//. 

Sankha Jataka, 92. 

Santale^vara, 356. 

Santarakshita, 64. 

Santhagara, 72, 86. 

Santbala, 22. 

Sapta Sataka, 186. 

Sarasvati, 107. 

Sarasvall, S. K., 269//. 

Sarayu, 93. 

Sardula, 306. 

Sardulavarman, 31 1. 

Sarganes, Elder, 186. 
Sariputraprakarana, 226. 

Sarnatha, 15, 53, 62, 65, 131, 
135, 224, 270, 276, 297; 

inscription, 57#, 67, i 34 > 

222, 269-71, 1276, 297. 

'Sarpa, 181. 

Sarpila, 181. 

Sarthavaha, 182, 257. 

Sarvadvlpa Vasibhl, 244. 
Sarvadhyaksha, 320. 

Sarvasena, 28, 88-9, 283-84, 291. 
Sarvavarman, 186, 303, 307- 

11. 

Sasanakota Plate, 360. 

Sa^anka, 304, 310, 313-14* 3 X 7 ~ 
19, 327; deva, 319; mandate, 
319. 
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82, 186-87, 192-93, 212, 

x 281. 

Satpatha Brahmana, 35-7. 
Satrap 250, of Mathura, 207; 
Philip, hi; satrapal, 222; 
Sattapanni, 79; cave, 56. 
Sattasai, 186. 

^atvahana, 168, 172-74, 172 n 

x 77 “ 79 > 181, 186, 192, 210, 
362 Dynasty kuja, 172, 
* 75 ; 

Satyabhama, 292. 

Satyadaman, 216 
Satyaputra, 116, 127. 
Satya^raya, 347, 353. 

Saubhuti, 105. 

Saundarananda Kavya, 266. 
Saurabhtra, u 7> 149, 175, 177, 
223, 25O-52, 268, 308 
Sauvlra, 196, 196/7, 213. 
Schiefner, 19 6/sr. 

Schism, 135. 

Scottish Highlander, 338. 
Scythian, 204. 

Scylax, 96. 

Second partition Treaty, 325. 
Secret Service, 141 
Sehwan (a city on the Indus) 
101. 

Seistan, 204, 204#, 205;/, 217, 
221. 

Select Inscription, 95/?, 96^, 

^ 174 i75”y 'll”- 
Seleukid Empire, 195 
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Seleukid King of Syria, 203 
Seleukus, II, 203; III 203 ; 
IV 203, Nikator, 108, 115-16, 
119-20, 195-96. 

Semitic, 135. 

Sena, 336. 

Senaguttavam, 376. 

Senapati, 87, 139, 156, 300. 

Senart, 173. 

SenanI, 27, 36. 

Sengupta, P. C. 235//. 

Seom, 279. 

Seringapatrm, 118. 

Setaketu Jataka, 87. 

Setthi, 91. 

Setubandha, 293. 

Shahanshah, 244. 

Shahanushahi, 244. 

Shah Amir, 328. 

Shahabad, 133, 303. 

Shahbazgarhi, 124, 126, 133, 

155 . 

Shahjahanpur, 317 
Shamsastri, 121#, 136, 24 4 
Shahpur, 305. 

Shahranpur, 317. 

Sher Shah, 111. 

Shaono shao, 51. 

Shinkot Steatite Casket Ins. 200. 

Si, 220. 

Sialkot, 93, 160, 196, 199, 

243, 262,298. 

Siam, 92. 

Siboi, 105. 

S/M. Katun , 110-11, 196, 196;;, 
Siddhartha, 44. 53. 

Sihabuddin Gfjort, 333-35 
Sihadhoya, 181. 

Siktanivavail, 30. 

Sikkim, 23. 
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Slladity, 500, 300;;. 315 
£lladitya, VII, 301. 

£ilasrambh, 327. 

£llabhadba, 365. 
Silappadhikaraih, 377, 309//. 
Siihha Chandra, 259, 265 
Simhala, 244. 

Simhana, 357. 

Simhavishnu, 364 
Siihha Varman 363. 

Siihha Vikrama, 259, 265* 
Simghadhvaja, 181. 
Sinihastambha, 367 
Simuka, 168, 170-75. 

Sind (Sindh) 17, 108, in, 113, 
198, 301, 322, 329. 

Sindhu, 95-6, 159, 161, 166, 
197,199-00. 

Sindhuka, 168. 

Sindimana, 107. 

Sirkar, D. C. 95//, 175//, 1777/, 
194, 228/;, 241, 261-62, 264, 
288;;. 

Siro Polemaion, 176. 

Sirsukh Section, 224 
Sisunandi, 242. 

Simuka 168 171, 173. 

Sisunaga; 81, 845. 

Sitala, 46'/ 

Sittana vasal, 367. 

Siva, 2, 18, 40, 181, 228, 272, 
274, 276, 283, 298, 318, 323, 

3 2 5> 35i, 3<>9> 3 82 * 

Sivabhuti 181. 

Siva Nandi, 242. 

6ivapalira, 181. 

Sivaratri, 66. 

Sivaskanda Gupta, 181. 
£ivaskandila, 181. 

£>iva temple, 374. 
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Si vis, 105. 

Smith, V, S, 15, 19, 2iff, 71 , 
no, 119, i2i, 130, 141, , 

156, 169, 178, 206, 208, 

2I2ff, 217, 233, 236, 240, 

245, 25I, 262, 275ff, 345. 
Smritis, 8, 276. 

Socrates, 98, 101. 

Sodhala, 357. 

Sodasa, 208. 

Sodrai, 107. 

Sogdoi, 107. 

Solankis, 341, 345-46. 

Soma, 29, 97. 

Somadeva, 340. 

Soma Kundaka, 320. 

Somanatha, 334. 

Somaras, 145. 

Somes vara, 353, 356, 369. 

Son, 71, 77, 142. 

Sonpat Copper seal Inscrip¬ 
tion, 303, 312. 

Sopara, 93, 125, 133, 186, 210, 
380. 

Sophagasenos, 196. 

Soter Megas, 219. 

Spalagadames, 216 
Spalahores, 216 v 

Sparta, 107. 

Havana, 118. 

Sravana Belagola, 356, 
360. 

6ramanis, 118, 135, 146, 164, 

* J 73- 

Srautasutras, 7. 

'Sriivakayana, 62. 

Sravasti, 46, 67, 73, 91-3, 252. 

bhukti, 256. 

Srenis, 91, 137, 184. 

Srenika, 76. 
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Sri, 173,233. 

Sri Gupta, 232-33. 

Sri Harsha, 315. 

Srinagar, 340. 

Srinagara Praka^a, 247. 
Srinjayas, 34. 

Sriparvata, 359. 

Sripulamavi, 177, 212-13. 

Sri Sankara charya, 63. 

Sri Sa^anka, 319. 

Sri Satkarni, 173, 177. 

Sten Konow, 190, 220//, 244, 
248;;, 348//. 

Strabo, 13-4, 95, 100, 100/; 

1 o 1 //, 108, 160, 381. 

Strategos, 206. 

Strato, I, 201, 203, 205; II 201; 
Stratos, 198. 

Sthanu, 298. 

Sthaviras, 58 
Sthiramati, 301-02. 
Sthxilabhadra, 49. 
Strong-stan-Ganpo, 326. 

St. Petersbarg, 264. 

St. Thomas, apostle, 217. 
Subandhu, 25, 276. 

Subhagasena, 155, 195A/, 196. 
Subramanya temple, 374. 
Suchiram, 260. 

Sudar&ma, (lake) 149, 213-14, 
268. 


Sudda, 88. 

Sudharman, 49. 
Suddhodana, 51, 86. 
Suez, gulf of 380. 
Suganam raje, 163, 165. 
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Sukalpa, 83. 

Sukti-muktavali, 358. 

Sukulidesa, 256. 

Suleiman hills, 3. 

^ula, 308. 

Sulika, 308-09, 309;/. 

Sultan Mahmud, 134. 

Sulvafutras, 7. 

Sumahgala VilasinI, 79/f. 
Sumatra, 336. 

Sumeria, 19, 20 n. 

Sumerian 20; ethnic types, 
22; god Eukidu, 18;. 

Sun, 265, 270, 323, 325, 328, 

53 5 v 

Sundara, 375; Pandya I, 375; 

Pandya II, 375. 

Sundaram Pillai, 377. 

Suhgas, 8, 10, 156-57, 161, 

166-68, 172, 174, 190, 192 

200; bhritya 168; early life, 

1 1 ; king, 202, period, 275;/, 
religion, art and literature, 
166. 

Suparsva, 46//. 

Superbus Tarquinius, 71. 
Supparaka, Jataka, 92-3. 
Surasena, 69, 

Siirasenas, 82 
Surashtra, 320. 

Suras mi chandra, 271. 

Surat, 314. 

Suratha, 175//, 314. 

Surparaka, 210, 213. 

Surppata, 186. 

Su^arman, 168. 

Susthitavarman, 304. 

Susunia, 122. 

Susunia Rock Inscr ption 
241, 261. 
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Sutlej region, 245. 

Sutras, 7, 42, 59, 87, 276, 344. 
Sutta, 57; nipata, 92, 93a; 

Pitaka, 9, 57/;, 131. 

Sutudrl (Sutlej), 27. 

Su varna, 140, 180, 184-85, 

254 . 

Suvarnabhumi, 127. 
Suvarnagiri, 123, 155. 
Suvarnakara, 183. 

SuvHakha, 213. 
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Svabhujavijita, 260. 

Svabhra, 213. 

Svamidatta of kottura, 238. 

Svamin, 244. 

Svapnavasavadatta, 79. 

Svayamvara, 40, 333, 338. 
Svetambara, it8. 

Sylvain Levi, 246, 316, 317. 

Syr Daria, 204. 

Syria, 116, 127, 131, 195; the 
king of 122. 

Syrian coutt, 13. 


T 

Tabari, (a writer), 348. 

Tacitus, 28. 

Tagara (mod. Ter) 186. 

Taila, 353. 

Tailapa, 553 

Taittirlya Texts, 35-6. 

Talagunda, 358; Inscription, 

363. 

Talkad, 15, 355, ?6o. 

Takakusu, 227. 

Takht-i-Bahi, 205, 217. 

Takkola, 368. 

Takshaiila, 92-3, 100, 123, 

155, 202. 

Tamil, 23, 28, 127, 380; 
aatiquary, 578; country, 116, 
368; kings 64; kingdom, 
362; kural, 366; literature, 
373; state, 3, 131, 361, 37 6 , 
37 8 ' 79 * 

Tamils Eighteen hundred 
years ago, 373** 

Tatnluk, 252. 

Tamralipti, 25*?. 

Tandl, 46#* 


Tanjore, 368-69, 374-75 - 

Tanniyktaka, 257. 

Tantric, 66; Buddhism 62; 
priests, 62; Texts, 61; ism 
62, 336. 

Tanasulia, 188. 

Tapasya, 40. 

TaptI, 3. 

Tara, 63. 

Tarain, 331. 

Taranatha, 117, 155, 163-65, 

195, 196//, 335. 

Tar Kurrams, 370. 

Tarn, 201/?, 203 262. 

Tathagata, 269. 

Tathagatagupta, 272 

Tatparigrihitah, 249. 

Tattvasamgraha, 64. 

Taxila, 16, 35, 68, 69/;, 93, 100, 
104,117,122,123, 126, 133, 

138, 198, 205, 207, 217, 

224, a guide to, 219; king, 
98, 101; plate, 205, 207-08; 
rise, 122; satrap, 207 2070 

silver scroll inscription, 219. 
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ri-Garhwal, 124. 
Tejapala, 342. 

Telugu, 22, 171, 351, 361. 
Ter, 186. 

Thana, 98, 125, 133, 177. 
Thane^vara, 295, 303, -04, 
3io, 313, 318, 331, 534.. 
Thera, (6th) 48. 

Therigatha, 90 
Ihomas, F. W. 113. 140, 
Tibet, 23, 40, 64, 6 6, 223, 
327 , 335 - 36 . 

TigoVa, 293. 

Tilapishaka, 184. 
lippara (Tipperah), 242, 
Tinnevelly, 361 
Tirabhukki, 256, 259, 263. 
Tirhut, 256, 258. 

Tirowri, 331. 

Tirtha, 139, 283, 367 

Tirthakaras, 45,45//, 274. 
Tirujnan-Sambandar, 364. 

*1 iruvachakam, 382. 

Tishya, !22. 

Ti ss a, 5 7i 131. 

I U ' ara > 12 3 , . 55 - 
•lodd, 339-40. 

Tumara, 333. 

Tondiyar, 362. 

Toramana, 271, 295-97. 
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15 5 - 

316, 
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Tosali, 123-24, 133, 139, i 55 . 
Trans-Pamir, 221. 

Transactions of the International 
Congress of the Orientalists, 
196//. 

Travancore, 361. 

Triparidisus, 52;/, iii, # 114. 
Trivalluvar, 366. 

Trichinapoly, 364, 375. 
Trichinapalli, 127//. 
Trilochanapala, 15, 330. 

Trikuta, 290. 

TrimurtI, 367. 

Tripathi, R. S., 163/;. 

Tripitaka, 9, 10, 57, 85, 13 in. 
Tnpuri, 257, 332, 332//. 
Tn^ala, 44, 72. 

Trisuia, 283. 

Tritsus; 26. 

Turfan, 226//. 

Tulavas, 355. 

Tu-lo-po-ta, 300. 

Tumain, 

Tumbabana, 264. 

Tuinburu, 245, 

Tungabhadra, 3, 343, 368. 

Turk, 63, 66, 217. 

Tushara, 9. 

Tushaspa, 149. 

Twaney, 83. 


u 

Ddayibhadta, 79, 85. 
u daipore, 375 . 

Udaipur, 541. 

Udanakupa, a 5 7. 

Udayagin, 103, 187, 194, 237/r, 
a 43 > 250, 256,7, 261; Khanda- 
giri, 189. 


IJdayana, 73-5, 79. 87, 222. 
Udayin, 48, 79, 84-5. 
Uddancapura, 335. 

Ugrascna, (Naada) 82; of 
i J aiakka, 238. 

Ujjain, 50-1, 133, 143, 155, 177, 

207-08, 2ii-i2, 2 j 5, 249-50, 
* 5 *. 259, 275, 329, 353. 
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ii, 95, 123, 155. Upendra. 

Upagupta, 308, 311. Ushas, 37. 

Upali, 46, 56, 79. Usavadata, 185-85, 209-10 

Uparaja, 87 Usava-samaja, 187. 

Upanishad, 6, 25, 34, 37-8, U&naras, 34. 

40, 44, 59. Uttarapatha, 95, 295. 

Upapurana, 8. Uttarakuru, 125. 

Uparika, 256-58, 320; maharaja, Uttarmerur, 373. 

271, 320. 
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Vacaspati, 64, 558. 

Vahlika, 260-63. 

Vaidehiputra, 183. 

Vainya, 272. 

Vaipulya, 5 9. 

Vai^all, 44, 46, 56, 768, 70-3 

76-7, 8r, 86-8, 93, 253, 255, 
258, 265-64, 286. 

Vaishnava, 180-81, 258, 261, 

270, 292, 382. 

Vaishnavism, 180-81, 203, 272 

365,377,38a. 

Vaisampayana, 35. 

VaitaranI, 123. 

Vajhishpa, 228. 

Vajira, 77. 

Vajji, 55, 68, 70; Vajjian confe¬ 
deracy, 71, 77- 
Vajpeya, 274, 282, 350. 

Vajra, 269, 272-73. 

Vajradartra, 336. 

Vajramitra, 165-66. 

Vajrasuchi, 226. 

Vajrayana, 62, 64-5, 336. 
Vakataka, 28//, 170/;, 230, 238, 
240-41, 251-52, 280-85, 287- 
97, 288, 294, 294, Vamsfi- 

kctu, 281. 


Vakpatiraja, 305;;. 

Vakradeva, (Kalinga king), 

194. 

Valabhl, 10, 48, 50, 299-02 

314, 324. 

Vallabhesvara, 346. 

Valmiki, 38, 226. 

Varhsa, 68, 68/;, 70, 75-4; charita, 

8 . 

Vana, 90 
Vanaspara, 222. 

VanavasI, 15, 285, 359. 

Varada, 152, 162. 

Varaguna, 366. 

Varaha, 367. 

Varaha Avatara, 367. 

Varaha Cave, 367. 
Varahadeva, 290, 294. 
Varahamihira, 275,76, 366. 
Vardhakl, 183. 

Vardhamana, 44-5. 

Vardhana, 303, 310. 

Varanasi, 73, 93, 318. 
Varnasramadharma, 309, 380. 
Vartika, 162/?, 344. 

Varuna, 32, 97, 180. 

Vasabha Khattiya, 78. 

Vasati, 106. 
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Vasava, 180. 

Vasavadatta, 276. 

Vasishka, 227-28. 

Vasishtha, 27. 

Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, 171- 
72, 172/;, 174-76, 1 7 % m 79 > 

183, 212. 

Vasishthiputra Sri Pulumavi, 
176. 

Vassakara, 71. 

Vasu, 34, 189. 

Vasubandhu, 59, 75, 269, 276. 

Vasudeva, 166, 168, 180, 202, 
226-27, *29; Samkarshana, 
180. 

Vasu j yes tha, 165. 

Vasumitra, 58, 159, 162, 165- 
66, 197-99-00, 227. 

Vatapi, 305, 345-46, 349, 359, 
364. 

Vata-Vihita-gopura-pakara, 

i8 7 * 

Vatsa, 68, 68/;, 73, 87. 

Vatsabhatti, 276. 

VatsadevJ, 269//, 273. 

Vatsagulma, 284, 287-88, 290, 
293. 

Vatsa raja, 352 
Vavata, 35. 

Vayu, 32, 79; purana, 8, 9, 

79 v > 155, i68>;, 169, 235//, 
279. 

Vayurakshita, 264, 286. 

Veda, 2, 6, 7, 9, 23, -25, 28 10 

3 °. 31. 33 ,- 5 , 37 , 39 " 1 ’ 46 , 
77 , 9 6 , 227, 275, 279, 344, 
353 . 

Vedangas, 6, 7,. 

Vedanta, Kalpasulru, 3 5 ; ' - 

Vcdic Index, 105. 


Vedsri, 174-75. 

• Vengl, 239, 352, 364, 369. 
Verathragna, 97. 

Vesall, 93. 

VeSsa, 88. 

Vibhasha, 58; sastra, 222,-7. 
Vidarbha, 158, 161-62, 165, 

, *75”, 227, 284, 287, 293, 

293//. 

Videha, 34-5, 69-x, 93, 199. 
Vidisa (Bcsnager), 158-61, 

165, 181, 192, 202, 212, 

282. 

Vidudabha, 77-8. 

Vigraha-raya, 333. 

Vihara, 55, 65-7, 75, 274, 294; 

Yatra, 123, 128. 

Vijayaditya, 349-50. 
Vijayanagara, 356, 375. 
Vijayapaia, 330. 

Vijayasena, 216, 336. 
Vijayaskandhavara, 301 
Vijnanesvara, 354. 

Vikramaditya, 50-1, 249, 252, 
259-61, 265-66, 275, 285, 

288, 293, 349-51, 3 5 3, 35 5> 
365. 

Vikrama Era, 50-1, 205, 205, 
208, 298, 354. 

Vikramanka, 259, 265. 
Vikramsila, 63, 64, 335*6. 
Vikramorvasl, 276. 

Vimala, 4O/;. 

Vimana, 378. 

Vinaya, 57, 74//, 89//, 93. 

Vinaya Chulluvagga, 56/;, 89V 
Vinaya Samukasa Sutta, 131//. 
Vinayasihiti-sthapaka, 258. 
Vinaya Sutta, 56, 79. 

•Yiuayaditya 305, 349. 
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VTnaya Pitaka, 9, 56, 57/;, 84//, 
I 3 I - 

Vindhya, 5, 119-20, 126, 183, 
183, 213, 221, 308, 313-14, 
33 5 , 345 - 44 , 377 ; ^kti, 279-82 
288-89, 29i; II, 282, 289; 
sena, 285;/. 

Vipai, Vipala (Beas) 27 

Vira Ballala II, 355. 

Vlra Baliala, 356. 

Vlradaman, 216 

Vlradeva, 221 

Vim raj end ra Vlrake&iri, 369. 

Vlra barman, 358. 

Vlra £abda Yati, 212 

Vlrasena, 155, 162, 195//, 

196; Saba, 276. 

Viruda, 269, 272, 365. 

Virupaksha temple, 351. 

Vii, 27. 

Visah, 29. 

Vi^akhadatta, 11, 113, 246- 
47, 276. 

Visaladeva, 333 

Vispati, 27. 
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Vishaya, 256, 258, 271; pati, 
256, 257, 320. 

Vishnu, 28, 40, 185, 202, 265, 
268, 274, 276, 252, 329-30 

346, 350-51, 356, 364, 382;- 
gopa of Kahchi, 238-39, 363 
gupta, 272-73 305; dhvaja, 

26o;-Kundin, 231; pada, 262; 
Palita, 180; puiana, 8, 156, 
A65, 279; Vardhana, 354-55 
364; Vriddho, 280. 

Vi^vamatra, 343.^ 

Vi^vanatha, 66. 

Vi^vasena, 216. 

ViSvasiiiiha, 216. 

Vj;>vavaia, 30. 

Vitasta, 101. 

Vizagapattam, 239-40. 

Voltaire, 226. 

Vonones, 216. 

Vrikshadevata, 168. 

Vyaghradeva, 238, 294. 

V) aghraraja of Mahakantara, 
238, 

Vyavaharika, 140. 

Vyavahara Samuchchaya, 340. 
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Wala, 299. Watters, 312, 515, 318, 3220, 

W'aog-huicu-tsc, 315-16, 326. 34^> 349 ,; > 35°* 

Warclak Vfcse Inscription, 228. Winternuz, 10, 10//, 25, 25//, 

Wardha, 285, 286/;. 38/;, 40, 40/*, 223/;, 248/;. 

W'arrangal, 332. 
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Xatitroi, 106. 


Xerxes, 13, 96, 98. 



Yachana, 243. 

Yadava, 333, 354, 356-58. 
Yadus, 26. 

Yaksha, 79. 

Yajnasena, 161-62. 

Yajn 6rl, 178; -satakarni, 178* 
Yaj naval kya, 8. 

Yjnavarman, 31 1. 

Y jurveda, samhita, 34. 

Yama, 97, 180. 

Yamuna, 159, 293. 

Yarkand, 220-21. 

YaSamatika, 211. 

Yuiuda, 45. 

Ya^odaman I, 216. 
Yu^odharman, 291, 291//, 299, 

3 ° 7 > 3 * 7 - 
Y. supala, 330. 

Ys^odhaia, 53. 

Y. Suvarman 269, 330-31. 
Yavana, 9, 17, 125, 158-59, 

1G6, 195, 195, 197-00, 203, 
179; army, 161; as a 
governor, 139, ambassador, 


202; king, 100, 201; kingdom, 
166; invasion, 159-60, 162, 
198/z, its II conflict, 160. 
Tushaspa, 139. 

Yellamanchili tract, 240. 
Yerragudi, .124, 133. 
Yogacharabhumi-^astra, 276. 
Yogis, 146. 

Yona, 18, 97, 125. 

Yuan Chwang, 14, 60, 63-4, 

69#, 75, 83; 145, *5 3 , 269- 

70, 272, 296-97, 300-01 

305*;, 310, 312, 315-16, 318- 
20, 322-25, 328, 346, 349 “ 01 * 
364. 

Yudhi, 265. 

Yudhyamitram&ica, 265 
Yueh-chi, 204, 217. 
Yugapurana. 397. 

Yukra, 140. 

Yuktikalpataru, 340. 

Yiipa, 244, 275. 

Yuvaraja, 139, 207-08. 
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Z:js Ombrios, 146. 


Zorastrianism, 97. 
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p. 

L. 

Correct 

Wrong. 

ri 7 

F. N. 

Kosha 

.. Kosa. 

161 

2 3 

Brihadhrata 

. . Brihadhrata. 

176 

3 i 

Navanara 

.. Navanora. 

*77 

15 

Avidurafaya 

.. Vidurataya. 

187 

14 

Sarfiputrina 

.. Sampunnarh. 

190 

F. N. 

Sauvira 

.. Sauvira. 

2or 

20 

Ran] uvula 

.. Ranjubula. 

239 

20 

Ava country 

.. Ava country. 

*47 

F.N. 

Elliot, 

.. Eliot. 

2 3 7 

F. N. 

RIddhapur 

.. Riddhapur. 

55 ? 

32 

Sahglta 

Sangita, 

3 *« 

4 

Muktapida 

.. Muktapida. 

353 

26 

Rajadhiraja 

,. Raja Kfisbnavarman. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF KAUSAMBI 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Some Select Opinions. 

Prof. Dr. Barrie hie Keith , Scotland. "I have studied with special 
satisfaction the discussion of the identification of the city and the 
account of its Archaeological importance. Monographs of this 
type are of special value and interest both in themselves and 
auxiliaries to the works of historians. The Allahabad Archaeo¬ 
logical Society may congratulate itself for inaugurating so 
satisfactorily its series of publications," 

Prof. Dr. J.p. Vogel , Leiden University , Holland . “I congratulate 
on this appearance of this very useful 'book imbodying ail the 
information regarding the early history of one of the most 
important towns of ancient India. Your book will of course, be 
noted in our Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the 
year 1935." 

L. D. Barnett, England. “It is a very attractive and interesting 
book and I congratulate your Archaeological society on making 
this excellent start." 

Dr. Rudha Kumud Mukerji. “The author has made a valuable 
contribution to Indian History by this piece of intensive work 
in a limited field." 

The Leader. “A valuable original contribution.to the Indian 
Historical literature." 

The Hindustan Times. “A great deal of spade-work has been 
done." 

The Modern Review. “An original contribution ot value." 

The Hindu. “Mr Ghosh pointed some improvimeats in the 
translation of inscriptions made by pargitcr. The ai. hor n.is 
put together in a convenient form all the information that is thus 
available regarding the ancient city of the Romantic Uday.ma. ' 

The Poona Orientalist. “An admirable book embodying 
scholatly investigation into original sources." 
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:< A readable 


'he Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
book/' 

The Hindustan Review . “The work is a most meritorious 
addition to the historical literature relating to Anc'ent India, as 
is based upon all the available sources-literary, epigraphic, numis¬ 
matic and monumental. The author has brought to bear on his 
scholarly monograph not only great learning, but also a critical 
acumen of no mean order. His presentation is terse but lucid. 
It contains 175 learned foot-notes bearing evidence of the 
author's research. A valuable contribution to Indian History.” 

Journal of' the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland . 
“Prof. Ghosh makes use of much fresh evidence such as the 
statue of Buddha discovred in 1934, the pedestel of which bear 
an inscription of the second year of Kanishka's reign. His 
treatmeni of the controversial evidence relating to the Pabhosa 
Rock Inscription is a scholarly contribution to the subject.'" 
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